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Goodbye, Charlie. 


The next boss who hands 
out a gold watch might just 
get a punch in the nose. 
After all, a man who’s retir- 
ing wants something to fill 
his time, not to tick it off. 

Why not a Polaroid Color 
Pack Camera? 

The very first Monday he 
doesn't have to make the 
8:02, he can start enjoying it. 
He'll pop in some film and 


start shooting. (The electric 
eye does the work.) In 60 
seconds, he'll start peeling off 
beautiful color prints. 

The camera shown here is 
the finest automatic Polaroid 
has ever made. Superb Zeiss 
Ikon single-window range- 
and viewfinder. Transistor- 
ized shutter that lets you 
make black-and-white pic- 
tures indoors without flash, 


perfect time exposures up to 
10 seconds automatically. A 
sharp triplet lens, 2 exposure 
ranges for color, 2 for black- 
and-white. In other words, 
the works—including a flash- 
gun, 

It costs something under 
$160—more than three times 
as much as the lowest priced 
model. But nothing’s too 
good for old Charlie, right? 
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W ouLpN'T you rather pay $3.50 instead of $6.95 for a new best- 
seller? Savings of 50% on the new books you want are 
typical when you're a member of the Literary Guild. In fact, you 
are always guaranteed savings of 40% to 60% from the prices 
of the publishers’ editions. 

Recently, for example, Guild members were offered Christy 
for $3.50 instead of $6.95, ‘Our Crowd” for $4.95 instead of $8.95, 
Nicholas and Alexandra for $3.95 instead of $10.00, Tolstoy for 
$4.50 instead of $7.95. 

Each month, members receive the Guild's free Preview which 
describes new selections in advance of publication. In all, Pre- 
view offers 20 or more books every month — among which you'll 
find the greatest variety of outstanding new books offered by 
any book club. 

You need not take a book a month — only as few as four dur- 
ing the coming year. And for every four books you buy, you may 
choose a free bonus book from a special catalog. 

Only the Literary Guild saves you about half on the new best- 
sellers...the very books you want most to read. Start saving 
now through this generous introductory offer. Send no money; 
just mail the coupon today. 
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Dill me the special Guild price for each book | take. This will always be 
at least 40%, often as much as 60%, below the price of the publisher's 
edition. (A modest charge is added for shipping and handling.) For each 
four monthly selections or alternates | accept, | may choose a free 
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~The Timken 


Company 
announces 
251 fewer 





Thenew .§-Maiixne isa group 
of 30 single-row Timken” bearing 
assemblies capable of replacing 
over 281 existing assemblies. 

This totally new and world-wide 
idea in tapered roller bearings ex- 
tends the concept of bearing stand- 
ardization and gives you greater 
total value for the price you pay. 

New J-Line bearings deliver 


more capacity in less space at 
lower cost. Offer more precise 
tolerances. Carry both inch and 
metric dimensions. Can give you 
greater operating efficiency and 
economy. Both in new uses and in 
immediate change-overs. 

See your Timken Company 
sales engineer. Or write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 





Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Timken bearings sold in 133 
countries. 

















bearings. 





Homecoming 
is great... 


if you have 
Blue Shield 
for doctor bills 


Blue Shield often makes the difference be- 
tween a harried homecoming and a happy 
one. Last year, Blue Shield paid more than 
a billion dollars in doctor bills on behalf 
of its 53 million members. And Blue Shield 
pays out more of the dollar in benefits be- 
cause of its low operating expenses. 


Employers value the convenience of Blue 
Shield since the doctor is normally paid 
direct—leaving little or no paperwork. 
Small wonder 7 out of 10 of America's 
largest industrial corporations favor Blue 


Shield for their employees. 






BLUE SHIELD 


, for doctor bills 


Send for your free copy of the 20-page book "Why Blue ~—=_ 
Shield Is Best for You." National Association of Blue Shield oo 
Pians, Dept. T, 211 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 








The Craig "Cassette” 
portable tape recorder 


Every day is sprinkled with sounds worth saving 
family fun, business, sports, pleasure, music, 
ae a special events of all kinds, Craig makes it easier 
for you to collect and save those important 

- sounds forever with their compact cassette por- 
table tape recorder. Just pop in any standard 
cassette tape cartridge (above left) and you're 
ready to go. No threading tape or fumbling with reels. The Craig cassette is 
battery operated for go-anywhere, play-anywhere convenience with easy-to 
operate ‘‘piano-key”’ controls, remote-control mike and handsome carrying 
case with microphone and accessory pouch. It plays all pre-recorded music 
cassette cartridges and is compatible with stereo cartridges. Hear a 


demonstration at your Craig dealer's today! 
Under $70.00 









Stan Kenton’s Sound Advice 


You can depend on Craig's ‘Artistry in Sound’ to 
A y deliver the top performance you pay for. Check out 


the full Craig line of fine monaural and stereo tape 
recorders, tape decks, car and home stereo car 
tridge systems. AM/FM and FM-Stereo radios 
and radio-phono combinations or video record 
ers. Insist on the name Craig products for 


eS q[> 
Craig Panorama, Inc., 2302 E. 15th Street, Los Angeles, California 90021 
Craig Dist., Canada; Hammond-Evans, Ltd., 550 Beatty St., Vancouver, B.C. 


your pleasure! 
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TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


The 10th Winter Olympics highlight 
the week. ABC will have it via satellite 
daily from Wednesday through the Sun 





day closing ceremonies 


Wednesday, February 14 

HE'S YOUR DOG, CHARLIE BROWN (CBS 
8:30-9 p.m.) And now he’s Snoopy Star 

a headliner at last. Fame comes and 
his manners go; so Charlie B. has to send 
him back to Daisy Hill Puppy Farm for 
a refresher course in obedience 

THE ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC 
9-11 p.m.) Sophia Loren, Maximilian 
Schell and Fredric March in Jean-Paul Sar 
tre’s The Condemned of Altona (1963) 

THE FIRST ANNUAL ACADEMY OF PROFES 
SIONAL SPORTS AWARDS (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
Johnny Carson presides over this special 
to honor the outstanding pro athletes 
from the six major sports, and to name 
the “Man of the Year in Pro Sports 


Thursday. February 15 
CBS THURSDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.) 2 Want to Live! (1958), with Susan 
Hayward, who won an Oscar for her por 
trayal of California Murderess Barbar: 
Graham 


Friday, February 16 

OFF TO SEE THE WIZARD (ABC 7:30 
8:30 p.m.). Hal Holbrook narrates “Wild 
World,” which takes a look at the golden 
eagle, bison, baboons, octopuses and oth 
er animals in their native habitats 

CBS FRIDAY NIGHT MOVIE (CBS, 9-11 
p.m.). Peter Sellers in The World of Hen 
v Orient (1964) 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 10-11 p.m.) 
The Sounds and Sights of Chicago”: a mu 
sical tour of the Windy City with Conduc 
tor Jean Martinon and the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra, Junior Wells and his 
Chicago Blues Band, Ralph Shapey and 
the Contemporary Chamber Players, Folk 
Singer Jo Mapes and the Chicago Lyric 
Opera Ballet 


Sunday, February 18 

FRONTIERS OF FAITH (NBC, 1:30-2 p.m.) 
Part 3 of the series “Is Peace Possible” 
quesuons whether an economy based or 
peace, nol war, can survive 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC 1:30-2 
p.m.). New York City’s Mayor John \V 
Lindsay tries some answers 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC 
3-4 p.m.). In “Four Days to Omaha, 
young man sets out to learn about his 
dead soldier-father by retracing his foot 
steps from London to an Omaha Beach 
cemetery in Normandy 

THE CBS CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (CBS 
4:30-5:30 p.m.) Kukla and Ollie backed 
up by Burr Tillstrom and Fran Allison 


host Funny Stories, a sort of Russian 





Our Gang comedy about the adventures 
of two lively young boys 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS. 6-6:30 p.m 
The first of a two-part series, “From Cra 
dle to Classroom,” takes a look at the 
education process that starts long before 
a child steps foot in a classroom 

THE LEGEND OF ROBIN HOOD (NBC. 7:30 


9 p.m.). Sherwood Forest comes to life 
again as Robin Hood (David Watson) and 


All umes E.S.T 
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~ When you're 
through playing 
hop-Scotch... 





— moe” 4 


Settle down 
with Grant’s 


“Fashions” in Scotch are fickle. Brands are 


6, ae 





you've experienced enough to have acquired 
a taste for Scotch, fashions are for the social 
butterflies. You want a Scotch that delivers 
the taste of Scotch the whole highball 
through. Then, as long as you're up, 

get Grant's. A blend of 8-year-old masters... 
like Balvenie, Glenfiddich, and other 

superb scotches. Grant's is proud to make 

a point of the Scotchness of its taste. 


Grant’s drinkers 
think Scotch 


tastes wond 7 












BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF © IMPORTED BY AUSTIN, 
NICHOLS & COMPANY, N.Y. BLENDED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


Bermuda is for explorers. Of menus and beaches. 
Byways and shops. Sunken Spanish treasure. Or sand traps. 


When Juan de Bermudez 
found our islands in 1503, he 
put ashore some hogs to 
provide food if he returned 

He never did. It wasn’t easy 
then to find a small cluster 
of islands in the vast Atlantic 
(Jets and cruise ships find 
Rermuda today without 

rouble.) 

The English who settled 
Bermuda were shipwrecked 
here in 1609. They discovered 
as you will, green islands and 
pink beaches. And hundreds 
of hogs. (You won't see those 

With coral rock, they built 
their homes, used fragrant 
native cedar for the wood- 
work. You can explore such 
houses—an architecture like 
no other. 

But then, Bermuda isn’t like 
any other place. Not in the 
Caribbean, yet the ocean is 
warm. Not in the tropics, yet 
its byways are hung with 
tropical flowers. Only 21 
square miles, yet with 7 fine 
golf courses. 

Here you can roam 
underwater sea gardens, skim 
harbours in a sailboat. Hunt 
the shops for treasures or the 
museums for gold from 
Spanish galleons. 

When your adventures have 
made you hungry, scan the 
menu. Continental delicacies 
have taken the place of pork. 

Best of all, the 700 miles that 
separate us from any land keep 
life carefree. You can redis- 
cover yourself in Bermuda. 

Do it soon. Ask your travel 
agent, or write Bermuda: 610 
Fifth Ave., N.Y. 10022 *6N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 60602. 
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his band (Noel Harrison, Walter Slezak, | 
Bruce Yarnell) make merrie to the music 
of Sammy Cahn and James Van Heusen, 
Cast includes Roddy McDowall, Steve For- 
rest, Victor Buono, and Douglas Fair- 
banks Jr. singing and swashbuckling 
through 12th century England. 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11:15 p.m.). Alan Ladd in Shane (1953). 


Tuesday, February 20 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY SPECIAL 
(CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Alexander Scourby 
narrates “The Amazon,” a study of the 
3.900-mile river from its headwaters in 
Peru, through Brazil to its mouth in the 
Atlantic. 

WORLD PREMIERE ON TUESDAY NIGHT AT 
THE MOVIES ( NBC, 9-11 p.m.). Prescription: 
Murder stars Peter Falk, Gene Barry and 
Nina Foch. 


Check your local listings for date and 
time of these NET specials: 

NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). The 
Life of Adolf Hitler, a German-made film 
originated and produced by Walter Kop- 
pel, examines Hitler not as a phenom- 
enon sui generis but as the product of 
the political and economic conditions of 


NET FESTIVAL. “Ustinov on the Usti- 
novs”: Peter Ustinov describes in mono- 
logue his incredible family tree, laden 


his day. 


with eccentrics and branching from Rus- 
sia to Ethiopia. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


JOE EGG. The uncanny juxtaposition of 
the horrifying and the hilarious forms 
part of the common round of existence 
and of this startling play. British Writer 
Peter Nichols constructs a comedy of an- 
guish, extracting laughter from the uncom- 
ic plight and blistering pain of two par- 
ents (Albert Finney and Zena Walker) 
whose ten-year-old daughter is a spastic. 

DARLING OF THE DAY is another of this 
season's dead-as-the-dodo-bird — musicals. 
Weary of adulation, a famous painter as- 
sumes his deceased valet’s identity and 
achieves happiness with a pneumatic wid- 
ow. As the painter, Vincent Price acts 
like a berserk semaphore and sings in a 
mauve whisper. As the widow, Patricia 
Routledge performs with a joyous profes- 
sional authority lacking in the score and 
the show. 

1 NEVER SANG FOR MY FATHER, by Rob- 
ert Anderson, wears its heart on its sleeve 
but has small muscle in its script. It senti- 
mentally examines the plight of a middle- 
aged son who wants to heal the lifelong 
wound of lovelessness festering between 
himself and his aging tyrant of a father, 
magnificently played by Alan Webb. A 
sense of mortality, filial duty and re- 
morse give the play vagrant scenes of 
poignance but, despite the impeccable di- 


rection of Alan Schneider, never a co- 


herent dramatic vision. 

EXIT THE KING is a stark play about 
death that is rich in poetry and insight, 
Unfortunately, as interpreted by members 


of the APA, King has too much of a | 


whine and too litthe command to involve 
the audience in Ionesco’s tragic vision or 
in his characters’ emotional tumult. 

THE SHOW-OFF. An unwelcome son-in- 
law crashes like a wayward meteor into 
the mundane sphere of the earthy Fisher 
household and sets it ablaze with his fire- 
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He is 
an economist. 





| 
} 
| 
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He demands a realistic 
investment plan 

aimed at raising his 
“Gross Personal Product.” 


T&M was built for him. 


Thomson & McKinnon was built for money ‘‘knowledgeables.”’ 


We can help translate and focus broad economic 
movements to individually attractive industries 

and companies. We can construct an investment plan 
that we think jibes with an investor's own projection 
of where he wants to be financially 5, 10 

or 20 years from now. Surely your investments 
deserve this kind of professional approach. 


If we can help particular people like economists =oummuez 
—can't we help you too? PMCay 
———— 


When it comes to investing — T&M speaks your language 


THOMSON & M¢KINNON 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange & other principal security & commodity exchanges 











Chicago: 231 So. LaSalle Street + Anderson + Ouluth + Evansville + Ft.Wayne «+ Indianapolis 
Kenosha + Lima - Madison + Milwaukee + Oshkosh - South Bend + Offices in the United States and Canaga 
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“When I grow up 
| want to be a ship’s captain” 


The sea will always have its appeal to the young and the young at 
heart. Shipboard life has a special flavor of its own and casts its spell on 
those who taste it. 


Many officers and crew members on our ships come from seafaring 
families. Some as far back as four generations. They like their job and do 
it exceptionally well. Captains have not only long years experience 

on the bridge but are perfect hosts as well. So are their officers. 


Our stewards pride themselves on knowing your name even before you 
occupy your stateroom. In the dining room they serve you like skilled 
butlers. And wait till you taste the food...Any ideas you may have about 
heavy German food will certainly change after the first meal. Our chefs 
can make a sauerbraten so light and delicious that even a high-fashion 
model will ask for second helpings. Nor do they yield first place to 
anyone when it comes to piquant sauces and fluffy souffles. 


If you like parties, if you like music, if you like to dance, travelling on the 
Bremen, the Hanseatic and the Europa will be a delightful adventure 
There is a gay festive mood aboard and passengers are caught up in the 
spirit of fun from the very start 


And if you have never sailed across the ocean before, let us give you 
the first exciting experience of shipboard life 


“BREMEN “HANSEATIC “EUROPA 


New York to England + France » Germany 
Cruises of Distinction 


Book through your Travel Agent 
5 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
GERMAN ATLANTIC LInE 


Dept. Tl, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10019 Tel. (212) 757-9300 
Chicago * Los Angeles * Miami * Toronto 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The Bremen*, Hanseatic** and Europa* regis- 
tered in West Germany meet International Safety Standards for new ships 
developed in 1948* or 1960**, 





works manner. George Kelly’s 43-year-old 
comedy is revived by the APA 


Off Broadway 


YOUR OWN THING. Writer-Director Don- 
ald Driver blends bits of the Bard with 
shreds of Hollywood folklore. then shakes 
them up with high jinks and low camp, 
and comes out with an ingratiating rock 
musical version of Twelfit Night 


RECORDS 


Instrumental 

ESCHENBACH BEETHOVEN'S CONCERTO 
NO 1 FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
(Deutsche Grammophon). As always. Bee 
thoven’s music is as majestic as it is medi 
tative. Christoph Eschenbach. under the 
tightly controlled conducting of Herbert 
von Kurajan, plays as if his piano were 
strung with spinal cords. This is tempestu 
ously joyful, occasionally heartbreaking 
music rendered by musicians who never un 
derestimate the power of the composer 

JACQUELINE DU PRE: HAYDN’S CELLO CON 
CERTO IN C and BOCCHERINI'S CELLO CON 
CERTO IN B FLAT (Angel). Israeli Daniel 
Barenboim has earned a reputation as a 
first-rank pianist, and his British wife 
Jacqueline du Pré has won an equally en 
thusiastic following for her accomplish 
ments with the cello. Neither is shy about 
displaying virtuosity, and this disk dem 
onstrates that Mr. Barenboim is master 
of his house even on the concert stage, 
for he conducts his wife and the English 
Chamber Orchestra into the crystal world 
of Haydn and Boccherini with great 
aplomb. Jacqueline is so absorbed in the ef 
fort of doing justice to Haydn's recently 
discovered concerto (composed circa 1765 
and found in the National Museum in 
Prague in 1961) that her breathing is 
quite audible. More's the charm 

GEORGE SZELL: MOZART PIANO QUARTETS 
(Odyssey). Some items in the splurge of 
re-releases of “historic performances” are 
a delight, and this one will remind lis- 
teners that the current conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra was no mean pianist 
in his day. George Szell essayed the danc- 
ing mysteries Of Mozart with three mem- 
bers of the Budapest String Quartet (Mi- 
scha Schneider, Joseph Roismann and Boris 
Kroyt) in 1946; Szell's playing is sharply 
self-assured, setting a high-spirited pace 
for his excellent colleagues 

HEIFETZ-PIATIGORSKY CONCERTS DvO 
RAK'S PIANO QUINTETTE IN A, and FRANCAIX 
STRING TRIO (RCA Victor). Piatigorsky’s 
full-throated cello conducts a civilized but 
passionate conversation with the violins 
of Heifetz, Israel Baker and Joseph de 
Pasquale and Jacob Lateiner’s piano. In 
fact, all five musicians have a meticulous 
sympathy for Dvorak’s buoyant chamber 
work, which is permeated by Czech folk 
music, or dumka (litth thought’), the un 
pretentious but satisfying Slavic themes 
that delighted Dvorak The Frangaix 
String Trio, on the other side, has little 
to offer but excellent) musicians giving 
their best to Francaix’s 1933 neoclassical 
piece 


CINEMA 

POOR COW IV Director Kenneth 
Loach’s first film tells the story of a scruf 
fy London slum dweller (Carol White) 
with humanity that is never sentimental 
and humor that never jokes. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. Walt Disney's an- 
imated version of the Kipling children’s 
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Hertz express check-in. 
For the businessman who’ flying, even 
before his plane leaves the ground. 


He's the poor guy with the dark cloud over his head. 
Everything that could have gone wrong during the day did. 
And he’s not expecting his luck to change, turning in his 
rented car with ten people on the line ahead of him and his 
plane taking off in five minutes. Without him. 
This is one mishap that no longer has to happen. ones 
Hertz has invented an astoundingly simple way to get rid 
of a car when you're in a hurry. 







The fancy name is express check-in. All you 
have to do, if you use one of the many credit cards 
we honor, is write the mileage on the rental enve 
lope, stuff the keys inside, throw it on the counter 

and take off. 

We'll even check it for you later. 

Our new non-stop service takes all of 
about 4 seconds. It could be even faster if there's 
still some zip left in the old arm. 

Of course, we're more .interested in renting our new 
Fords and other cars than checking them in. (‘That's where the 
big money in the car rental business is. ) 

So we constantly check the cars we give out to make sure 
that when something goes wrong on a business trip, that some- 
thing won't be us. 


Hertz 


We can help a little. 











Lm kind of 
a marriage 
counselor for 
the ocean..” 


Vic Taylor is a corrosion specialist for International Nickel at its 
testing lab in North Carolina. 


““..-That old ocean doesn’t like us sometimes. She rusts boats, eats 
away metals, destroys coatings...what we’re trying to do is 
come up with alloys she can live with.” 


Inco’s Harbor Island Corrosion Laboratory is testing materials 
needed for ocean engineering, better desalination plants, bridges, 
boats. Testing them against the sea and the seaside atmosphere. 
Not just nickel alloys. But 40,000 specimens of materials from 
many industries. Alloys, fabrics, coatings. 


““... Remember how car bumpers used to corrode? Now it’s a 
different story. And boats last longer, too. Diving bells go deeper 
than anybody ever dreamed of...” 


Undreamed of advances are what Inco men are working for. Men 
who develop alloys, test them, search the world for more nickel. 
Nickel, the metal that makes other metals stronger, tougher, more 
corrosion resistant. Nickel, its contribution is quality. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., New York, N.Y 
The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, T 


International Nickel Limited, London, England 






oronto tario 


== ied - \ 
Vic holds a nickel chrome plated automobile bumper which was tested in the 
corrosive seaside atmosphere 
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First name for the martini 


BEEFEATER | 


IMPORTED GIN FROM ENGLAND BY KOBRANO, N.Y. + 94 F 





OOF + TRIPLE- DISTILLED 


| It's the scene you see the 
second this new RCA 
ele) t-le)(-mism te laats\e me) ay 


New “Instant Pic’’ control ends warm-up wait— 
you get sound and picture immediately. Master 
switch turns all power off. Roommate has 19” diag. 


184-sq. in. black-and-white picture. Lt Hy | 











| classic is thoroughly delightful, and clear- 


ly aimed at the below-twelve market. 

THE PRODUCERS has many things going 
for it—notably a wild ad-lib energy that 
explodes in sight gags and punch lines 
Mel Brooks, creator of TV’s Get Smart, 
wrote and directed this piece of lunacy 
about a pair of sleazy producers (Zero 
Mostel and Gene Wilder) who try to 
make a killing on a Broadway flop 

THE GRADUATE. Mike Nichols’ second 
screen effort begins as genuine comedy, 
but soon degenerates into spurious melo- 
drama, although Dustin Hoffman and 
Anne Bancroft do an excellent job as vic- 
tims of a sophomoric love triangle. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

THE NEW AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH, by 
Louis Heren. The Washington correspon 
dent of the London Times casts a sym 
pathetic eye on the U.S. political system 

SINS OF THE FATHERS; A STUDY OF THE AT 
LANTIC SLAVE TRADERS, 1441-1807, by James 
Pope-Hennessy. The author documents the 
vast complex of international crime that 
sold people for profit—from its origins 
on the 15th century African Gold Coast 
to the Abolition Act of 1807. 

TO BROOKLYN WITH LOVE, by Gerald 
Green, The sights, sounds and special ex 
citement of Brownsville during the Depres 
sion are convincingly evoked in this mem 
oir disguised as a novel by the author of 
The Last Angry Man 

THE NAKED APE, A ZOOLOGIST’S STUDY 
OF THE HUMAN ANIMAL, by Desmond Mor 
ris. A witty mixture of established anthro 
pological theory and wild speculation on 
the evolution of Homo sapiens 

RIGHT & WRONG, by Paul Weiss and Jon 
athan Weiss. A dialogue between a father 
and son attempting to resolve problems 
of ethics and moral philosophy 

MAKING IT, by Norman Podhoretz. The 
literary critic and editor of Commentary 
tells of his lust for money, power and 
fame in this semi-autobiographical account 
of his career 

THE BLAST OF WAR 1939-1945, by Harold 
Macmillan. Wartime England's darkest and 
finest hours are remembered with wisdom 
and clarity in the second volume of the 
former Prime Minister's autobiography. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (1 last week) 
Topaz, Uris (2) 
Christy, Marshall (3) 
The Instrument, O'Hara (5) 
The Exhibitionist, Sutton (8) 
Vanished, Knebel (9) 
The Gabriel Hounds, Stewart (4) 
The President’s Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (7) 
9. The Chosen, Potok (6) 
10. Where Eagles Dare, MacLean (10) 


NONFICTION 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massic (1) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (2) 
Tolstoy, Troyat (3) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (4) 
Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (6) 
Memoirs: 1925-1950, Kennan (5) 
The New Industrial State, 
Galbraith (8) 
8. The Blast of War 1939-1945, 

Macmillan 

9. Incredible Victory, Lord (10) 
10. Anyone Can Make a Million, Shulman 
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We dedicate this building to our critics 


And we have our share. They say the coal industry is indifferent to 
important public problems like air pollution. Not guilty. This 

building is the headquarters of the coal industry's research laboratory 
near Pittsburgh. Here a staff of scientists and technicians is working 
all-out to eliminate air f n from coal. Coal is only a part of the tota 


re pouring millions of dollars into solvin 





stion, write the Natic iation, Dept. A, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, 0.c.2008 Coal for a Better America 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY*+7 & 10 YR.—86 PROOF*12 YR.—100 PROOF+ © OLD CHARTER DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 
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Napoleon Lyre Clock d ned by Festeau Le Jeune, Paris (Circa 1830), from th ’d Charter Clock Collection 


We follow two rules in making Old Charter. We start with 
the finest whisky obtainable. Then we give it extra lon le] 


years of aging 





in tha wasel ot'e ushy 1) 
in the cask. That's why Old Charter 
has the smooth, clean taste that makes it Kentucky's Finest 


Bourbon. Isn't it time you treated yourse/f to the best? 


, lb CHARTER 


Kentucky’s Finest Bourbon 








Rarer than rare! ii ne DONATE Ne , is 7 years old—approximately $6.95 a pid 
Nee aE tog : 1 Bottled pity Satay 10 years old—approximately $7.50 a fift 
Z 4 ’ ality 12 year Bottled-in-Bond—approximately $8 a a fifth 
: , sky Local taxes and prices may vary by state 
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Assessing the Battle 


Sir: Blowing smoke in their usual fran- 
tic fashions, the Press, TV and, surprising- 
ly, Time also have unreservedly stated 
that the V.C. can “strike at will virtually 
anywhere in the country” [Feb. 9]. You 
saved yourself by not adding “any time.” 
Granted the attacks in the South were 
well executed and successful—but they 
were also their best effort. The sapper 
units by anyone's estimate suffered horri- 
bly. These units are not, as was inferred 
by many, inexhaustible, nor are they mere 
country folk. These were the invaluable, 
irreplaceable, Hanoi-trained — hard-core 
V.C., Directorate members themselves pos- 
sibly, and the devout cadre—the very life 
and stimulus of the N.L.F. movement 
who have been the motivating spirit. of 
things for years, if not decades. They 
could, of course, do it again, but certain- 
ly not with anywhere near the same quali- 
ty and intensity, 

Regardless of political idealism, the 
South, as always, suffered again. The 
N.L.F. is (or was?) mostly Southerners. 
General Giap must feel quite pleased 
with his consistent brilliance for blood- 
ing both sides at nominal cost to the 
North, or perhaps China. 

Wittiam G. Bowen, U.S.N. 
Naval Training Device Center 
Orlando, Fla. 


Sir: Say, just what's wrong with you peo- 
ple anyway? After the recent events in 
Viet Nam you should be dancing in the 
streets. From a military standpoint it’s 
the dumbest move the Commies could 
have made. For over two years now, 
your boys have been poking behind trees 
and down holes in the ground looking for 
Charlie, and Charlie has been found only 
when he wanted to be found and when 
conditions were all in his favor, Now he 
has very obligingly congregated in the 
heart of the cities and sits there waiting 
to be wiped out, As long as the enemy 
stayed in the jungle he had all the edge. 
Now for some stupid reason he has thrown 
it all away. When Hanoi realizes what a 
fiasco this operation is, they may very 
well call off the intended offensive in the 


North. 
R. F. Irish 
Picton, Canada 


Sir: Yes, the Communists undeniably 
won a victory of sorts. The sort that 
once again makes it painfully clear that 
we are fighting a war we cannot win—a 
war in which we have nothing to gain 
and much to lose. 
RoBERT GASTMAN 

Oxford, Ohio 


Sir: The Year of the Monkey sure made 
monkeys out of U.S. (that’s us—you and 
me, Mr. John Q. Citizen). Hope next 
year is not the Year of the Jackass. 

E. C. CREAGER 
Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 


Sir: What earthly purpose do you serve 
by showing our wounded or dead in such 
heartbreaking pictures? What consolation 
is this for the familics who have lost 
men in battle? You speak about the poor 
taste the comedians use on television to- 
day—well, you top them all with your 
choice of pictures. I am wondering if 
some of the news media are trying to 
color the public's view about this war. 
Mrs. Davip A, CUNNISON 

Great River, N.Y. 
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Sir: The color photos of the war were 
stunning in every sense of the word, the 
only comment needed to the draft-card- 
burning shriekers (or should it be shirk- 
ers) for peace. All subsequent material 
seemed superfluous, even frivolous. 
Mrs. Dubey D. SHEARBURN 

St. Louis 


Eagle or Chicken? 


Sir: We are grateful for the lucid ac- 
count of the taking of the Pueblo [Feb. 
2], an account that we cannot read with- 
out feelings of shame. What is happening 
in our Navy, which once responded so 
manfully to the command, “Pipe all hands 
to repel boarders”? If the captain of the 
Pueblo was instructed never to use his ma- 
chine guns, something is wrong with our 
leadership. Time and again military units 
of the U.S. have been insulted or knocked 
about because a cold-war enemy shrewdly 
guessed that the unit would suffer such 
treatment. 
Tuomas J. Hicatns, S.J. 

Baltimore 


Sir: Mr. Dean Rusk’s precious statement 
that North Korea should “cool it” must 
have really scared Kim II Sung out of his 
wits. I'll bet he has sleepless nights and 
that “blah” feeling. 

JOHANNA B. Accortt 
Monroeville, Pa. 


Sir: To our grandfathers’ shouts of “Re- 
member the Maine!” our Chinese-governed 
children can add “Damn the Pueblo!” 

James D. CLUTTER 
Decatur, Ill, 


Sirs 1 have just written a letter to Sen- 
ator Mansfield suggesting that, in’ the 
light of his remark in connection with 
the Pueblo incident, we should admit our 
guilt, regardless of facts, and that he 
should introduce into the Senate a bill to 
change our national bird from the Amer- 
ican eagle to a chicken. 
Haroip CHILDS 

Eldred, Pa. 


Sir: We have Viet Nam, the U.S.S. Pueb- 
lo, De Gaulle, and other troubles, My 
suggestion is: ask former President Harry 
Truman to come out of mothballs and 


take over for 90 days. 
R. S. McComBe 
Chicken, Alaska 


Sir: 1 think that Lyndon Johnson han- 
dled the Pueblo incident with the best 
diplomacy imaginable. We should be very 





glad that we have men in Washington 

with his patience and foresight. A hearty 

cheer for L.B.J. for averting a major war. 
ADOLPH BouRNIQUE Jr. 


Richmond 


The Week That Was 


Sir: A recent issue contains a letter from 
an irate reader, Mr. Ball, who feels that 
college students’ reluctance to enlist is 
“sickening” and also accounts of the Pueb- 
lo incident, the battle at Khe Sanh, and 
the accidental violation of the Cambo- 
dian border by allied troops (Feb. 2]. As 
one of the 98.3% of students who have 
not yet enlisted, may I point out to Mr. 
Ball that our reluctance stems in_ part 
from our doubts about the ability of our 
country’s leaders to conduct America’s af- 
fairs and the competence of our military 
professionals to direct the war effort. 
When an American ship is attacked on 
the high seas and we make no reply 
other than the inevitable mouthings of “di- 
plomacy”; when we expend lives in an 
assault on the strategic Hill 881N = and 
then return the prize to the enemy when 
we have won it, enabling him to continue 
to threaten our base; when we apologize 
to “neutral” Cambodia for intruding on 
its territory while battling an enemy which 
lives there—when all these idiotic blun- 
ders occur in a single week, it becomes 
quite evident that someone, somewhere, 
doesn’t know what in hell he’s doing. 
RicHarp R. Mouk 

Manhattan 


To the Core 


Sir: I was amazed by your comments on 
the reason why the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare resigned (Feb. 2). 
I could not believe that a man with the 
ability you described would quit merely be- 
cause he didn’t have the resources needed 
to get all aspects of his job done. 

While I'm sure that Secretary Gardner 
is bone tired by now and has achieved 
much, it still seems odd that nobody has 
pointed out a simple managerial fact. 
You really need your best man only when 
the going gets tough. History judges na- 
tions on the quality of their citizens as 
well as on their budgets. Secretary Gard- 
ner’s action, and actions like it, help 
explain why we've heard about hard-core 
Communists for years but never about 
hard-core Americans—except among the 
combat men in Viet Nam. 

W. J. BUCHANAN 
Lieut. Colonel, U.S.A. 
Springfield, Va. 


Sir: If John Gardner is really all you 
say he is, “a rare combination of ex- 
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THE ABOMINABLE SNOWMAN 


It's inhuman, that's what it is. You should 
see how people abuse their snow- 
mobiles. They race them cross-country. 
Leap gullies in them. Leave them out in 
sub-zero weather. But they can take the 
punishment. Their bodies are made of 


CYCOLAC® brand ABS. Strong stuff? It's 
lightweight, 
material. And it's cold-proof to boot. 


a tough, maintenance-free 
Now you know why so many other sport- 
ing goods manufacturers use CYCOLAC®: 
the tough stuff from Borg-Warner. 
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Some of the best reasons for shipping 
by Air Express come in a truck. 


It’s the familiar green REA Express truck that picks 
up your shipment. And the one that delivers it to 
your customer’s door. 

In between, your product gets rushed to desti- 
nation on the first available flight on any of 36 air- 
lines. That’s because Air Express is a combined 
venture of REA Express and every scheduled air- 
line in the nation. (And at this rushed time of year 
couldn't you use a little rush service?) 


Pickup and delivery is just one of the many 
unique features included in regular Air Express 
service. There’s also next-morning delivery be- 
tween major markets to give you all day to work 
on your product. And your customer most of the 
next day to use or sell it. 

Now you know some of the best reasons for 
shipping by Air Express. Your REA Express office 
can give you the rest. 


Air Express & 


Division of REA Express 
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Cob Slain 


The Ultimate in 
Smoking Satisfaction . . . 


All imported long filler 
and 100 per cent natural 
leaf — skillfully rolled 
with aged rare English 
Market Selection wrap- 
pers to enhance the lux- 
urious bouquet. The first 
choice of smokers every 
where who enjoy the 
taste and superb aroma 
of fine imported leaf. 

35¢ each. Imported heavy Span- 


ish cedar cabinet of 25—$5.00,* 
Cedar cabinet of 50—$16.00.* 
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O erenwaliens Man's 
HUMIDOR Ye 1 
(Limit—one : 


to a smoker) 


Made of aromatic imported cedar. Holds 
up to 10 large cigars—perfect for travel- 
ing. Order now and we'll pack it with 
three 35¢ Cuesta-Rey #95 English Market 
Selection premium quality cigars and send I 
it to you for less than the price of the cigars 
alone. Send coupon below and $1.00. 


CUESTA- REY! 


Dept. TM 50 , Box 2030, Tampa, Fla. 33601 I 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send my 
Traveling Man's Humidor packed with 
three #95 English Market Selection f 
premium quality cigars. 
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ecutive ability, intellect’ and idealism,” 
and if he could, as Johnson said, “hold 
any job in Government, including the pres- 
idency,” why couldn't he run for the 
presidency? Having read his book, Excel- 
lence. 1 would be most anxious for a 
chance to give him my vote. 
MELANIE DacKko 

Pittsburgh 


Service All Around 


Sir: We have read your account of Da- 
vid Gitelson, one of our LV.S. volunteers 
{Feb. 9]. It is a matter of some regret to 
us that in addition to identifying David 
Gitelson as a “dedicated pacifist,” you 
did not note that he had long since com- 
pleted three years of military service in 
the U.S. Army, where he served as a 
medic from 1961 to 1964, prior to com- 
pleting his studies at Davis. 

David Gitelson’s plans were to return 
to the U.S. to study medicine, and then, 
once qualified as a doctor, to return to 
Viet Nam to serve the Vietnamese peo- 
ple to whom he had become so attached 
and with whose present miseries he was 
so grieved 

ARTHUR Z, GARDINER 
Executive Director 
International Voluntary Services, Inc. 
Washington, D.C, 


In a Different Mood 


Sir: The headline on the automobile in- 
surance Essay—"“The Business with 103 
Million Unsatisfied Customers” [Jan, 26] 


—sets a mood that makes it difficult for 
one to read the piece objectively. Is it 
really reasonable to suggest that every 
one of the country’s 103 million drivers 
is unsatisfied with his automobile insur- 
ance? The facts indicate otherwise. A 
recent attitude survey taken for the In- 
surance Information Institute shows that 
84% of the U.S. public has had no sig- 
nificant complaint about automobile in- 
surance over the past two years. The 
insurers recognize, however, that there is 
room for improvement. And, in fact, the 
industry is working hard to reduce the 
number of complaints to a minimum, 

J. CARROLL BATEMAN 
| President 
Insurance Information Institute 
Manhattan 


Sir: 1 read with interest your Essay on 
the automobile insurance problem. All 
things considered, this set out most of 
| the problem areas we are faced with, and 
it should do much to put the problem in 
its true perspective with many of our “un- 


satisfied customers.” 
J.B.M. Murray 
Montreal 


More Power 

Sir: Realizing the difficulty of absolute 
accuracy in strange fields, | am both sym- 
pathetic to and understanding of an error 
in your article on boating in which it 
was reported that free navigation courses 
are offered by “the Coast Guard's Power 
Squadrons” [Feb. 2]. The U.S. Power 
Squadrons is not related to the Coast 
Guard. It is an independent organization 
whose sole mission is to teach small-boat 
handling, free of charge, to anyone will- 
ing to attend its classes. Comprised of 
369 squadrons located throughout the 
U.S., Puerto Rico, Okinawa, Hawaii, etc., 
it reaches some 70,000 students each year. 

R/C Rosert Koppte, JN 

| United States Power Squadrons 

New York City 





Household Finance 


Sir: Teen-agers are not only getting de- 
partment store and local bank credit cards 
[Feb. 2], but many fathers are giving 
sons and daughters travel and entertain- 
ment cards too. They find this not only 
gives children the equivalent of emer- 
gency cash for airline tickets and service- 
station expenses, but also gives them facili- 
ties to eat, lodge and shop. There are 
few cases of overspending—and the rare 
ones that do occur are easily controlled 
when the parent gets his monthly bill. 

W. L. BRIAN 

Vice President 
Carte Blanche Corp. 
Los Angeles 


Straightening Out the Credits 


Sir: I have read your article on young 
film makers [Feb. 2] with pleasure. How- 
ever, | would like to point out the follow- 
ing: the University of Southern Califor- 
nia is a private university, as is N.Y.U.; 
George Lucas is from the University of 
Southern California, not U.C.L.A, Most 
of the students at U.S.C. Cinema will 
not merely become appreciators but will 
either work in the informational or the- 
atrical film area, as we do not now have 
enough qualified students to fill jobs avail- 
able. However, thanks for pointing up 
the film explosion among young people. 
It seems that film is the means of expres- 
sion of a whole generation. Incidentally, 
U.S.C. helped by being the first univer- 
sity in the U.S. to offer a film) study 
course that met a gencral education re- 
quirement for the B.A. degree, 

BERNARD R. KANTOR 

Chairman, Cinema 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


Smother Them Not 


Sir: As a Christian, I resent the blas- 
phemy against Jesus Christ that has been 
heard in The Smothers Brothers Comedy 
Hour (Feb. 2]. As an American, I resent 
the sniping at our President and other 
loyal Americans. As a man, I resent the ef- 
forts of CBS to foist upon the public as 
“comedians” two of the most uninspired 
Straight men ever to step into. the 
spotlight. 
JoserH KERR 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Sir: Being perfect includes having a sense 
of humor. I think God would latgh hard- 
er than any of His children. He's all- 
understanding—remember? 

(Mrs.) MARGE RITENHOUSE 


Reno 
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10 reasons why Zenith Stereo sounds as good as it looks! 


Completely solid-state 
tuner provides instant 
warm-up Static-free 
FM, AM and stereo 





Exclusive Studio Con- 
trol Panel puts you in 
complete pushbutton 
command — actually 
lets you control the 
mood” of sound, from 
background to normal 





Four-speed Stereo 
Professional Record 
Changer. Superbly en- 
gineered to eliminate 
speed variations and 
provide pure, undis 
torted sound 





Exclusive Micro- 
Touch® 2G Tone Arm 
with floating cartridge 
cannot accidentally 
damage your finest 
stereo records 





to brilliant, without dis- 
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| FM, for optimum radio 
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Unbreakable Flex- 

Guard needle shaft 
/ with diamond stylus 
/ cannot be pushed out 
/ of playing position 
/ provides unvarying 
/ stereo separation 





| 8-track stereo tape 
| cartridge playercanbe 
added in record stor- 
age well for enjoying 
taped music through 
console amplifier and 
speakers. Optional at 
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Solid-state amplifier 
with 320 watts of peak 
music power delivers 
} the most spectacular 
sound in console ster- 
eo, at all levels \ 








All-wood cabinetry 
elegantly styled, mas- 
terfully finished in the 
bench-made tradition 
Complete selection of 
authentic fine furniture 
styles and finishes. 










Ultraphonic stereo 

sound system with air- 

“. suspension speakers 
in completely sealed 
full-width sound cham- 
ber, creates a wall of 
natural sound 










Only Zenith offers you so much in console stereo— 
the most exciting features and the most advanced 
components, wrapped in the elegance of Zenith fine- 
furniture cabinetry with authentic period designs to 
bring you total stereo enjoyment. 


Featured above: the Lind, distinctive Modern style cabinet, Model Y960W 
Below: the Lucien, elegant French Provincial style cabinet, Model Y964H 
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HEN Gerald Scarfe announced 

himself in the outer office of 
John Kenneth Galbraith at Harvard, 
the professor's secretary gasped: 
“Aren't you the artist who did the 
Beatles?” Rather pleased at the rec- 
ognition, Scarfe admitted that he 
was indeed the creator of the pa- 
pier-maché figures that brightened 
Time's cover on Sept. 22. To his dis- 
may, the worried young lady whisked 
off, saying that she had to “warn” 
her boss. When Scarfe was finally 
ushered in to meet his subject, the 
long, lean economist rumbled: “The 
last thing I want to give you is ar- 
tistic direction, but are you going to 
do the same sort of thing to me?” 

Scarfe evaded the issue. While 
Galbraith went about his work, 
Scarfe sketched, filling two pads with 
impressions. Then he checked into 
Boston's Ritz-Carlton Hotel carrying 
a bag of flour, a pile of Boston news- 
papers and a roll of wire. “The staff 
of the hotel must have thought I 
was mad,” he says. “The shreddings 
on the floor looked like bread 
crumbs, They probably thought I was 
cooking in the room.” 

With his three-foot-high caricature 
half done, Scarfe moved to Man- 
hattan’s Algonquin Hotel where he 
applied the finishing touches, dress- 
ing the completed figure in a shirt 
and sports jacket lent by Galbraith. 
As he carried it into a crowded eleva- 
tor on his way downstairs to a taxi, 
a little old lady tapped him on the 
shoulder and asked; “Is that John 
Galbraith?” “I was delighted,” says 
Scarfe. “It was the first time anyone 
had seen it.” 

Scarfe’s figures of the Beatles still 
repose in Madame Tussaud’s wax- 
works in London. Aware that a sim- 
ilar long-lasting fate might await his 
Galbraith sculpture, Time's editors 


asked the professor if they could 
keep the jacket, which he had bought 
at Horton's of Dublin. Indeed they 
could, said the Scots-descended econ- 
omist, “for one hundred dollars!” 
TIME sent a check posthaste. 


N a different artistic front, 

TIME’s map department, directed 
by Robert M. Chapin Jr., maintains 
a Viet Nam “war map” on which de- 
ployment of troops, weapons and 
ships is shifted daily. 

For the Hué map (p. 37), Cor- 
respondent Glenn Troelstrup made 
on-the-spot diagrams of the street 
fighting. These were air-expressed to 
New York and translated by Cartog- 
rapher Vincent Puglisi onto a U.S. 
Army street map of the city that 
had been wheedled from Pentagon 
sources, 

Chapin has been charting and 
mapping wars, space shots and eco- 
nomic trends for Time for more 
than 30 years. Working with him 
and Puglisi is Cartographer Jere 
Donovan, who recently created a de- 
tailed map of the Berlin Wall that 
was widely copied, even by German 
publications. 

But for all the careful research 
that makes the products of his map 
room so accurate, says Chapin, he 
must sometimes rely on informed 
guesswork. He remembers a week 
during World War II when a cryp- 
tic cable arrived from John Hersey, 
then a TIME correspondent, from 
Honolulu: “If Chapin is a wise man 
he will know what to map in the Pa- 
cific this week.” Chapin studied a 
Pacific map to find what might make 
him wise. The only possibility, he 
concluded, was the Solomon Islands. 
When U.S. Marines invaded Guadal- 
canal, TIME’s map was ready to go 
to press. 
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North American Rockwell 
Corporation’s Tulsa Division 
decided to play it cool. 

They put 45 Lennox comfort 
cells atop their new facilities in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Why air condition a whole 
plant? Happier people. Less 
absenteeism. More output. 
Less noise and dirt. Humidity 
control. Less damage to plant, 
materials, machinery. 


than a central system. No wasted 
floor space. Here’s how: 

Simplified stub-duct from 
each rooftop unit. (See above). 

Less on-site labor. Fast 
installation. Complete . . . 
factory assembled, including 
controls. Single-source 
responsibility. 

And, true commercial 
quality: Weatherproof cabinets. 
Glass lined heat exchangers. 


Lennox modular rooftop 
units made it more affordable — 





—— 


INSTALLATION DATA; 45 Lennox gas-electric Air Conditioning Units serving 240,000 square feet of manufacturing facility: 1104 tons cooling. 


Can you afford 
not) to air 
condition your 
whole plant? 


Foolproof automatic electric 
ignition system. 

Lennox Total Comfort 
Systems are available in every 
type, size, for every fuel— 
over 5,000 ways to heat and cool. 

Building a plant? Church? 
School? Office? Clinic? 
Apartment? Home? Shopping 
center? You can’t afford 
not to air condition it! 

Write for literature to 
Lennox Industries Inc., 

422 S. 12th Avenue, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 50158. 


LENNOX 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING 


14% million Btuh gas heating capacity. Architects: Hudgins, Thompson, Ball & Associates. Engineer: Collins Engineering Associates, Inc 








Where will you be on moving day? 


At North American, we believe moving 
is a family affair. But we know that all 
too often moving day finds Dad unavoid- 
ably several hundred miles away at the 
new job. The details fall on Mother's 
shoulders.At such times, thoughtful men 
insist North American be on the scene 


WORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES 


° 





The gentlemen of the moving industry 
are trained to make moving easier for 
the ladies. So if you can’t be there on 
moving day, be sure North American is 
Call your agent and get all the 
details. Move up with North American. 
It costs no more. 


local 


The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 
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Man Moves 8000 Ibs. 


Airgo employees are no more muscular 
than other men. 

But what we may lack in brute strength, 
we make up for in cleverness and cunning. 

Cunning ball bearings, for instance. 

All Airgo planes are specially constructed 
with rows of them, set into the floor. 

So that gigantic Cloudpack Cocoons, 
like the one above, roll out of the plane and 
onto a huge mechanical fork-lift with 
hardly more than a gentle push. 

Because the Cloudpack Cocoons are big 
and pushed, instead of small and carried, 
they don’t get dropped. 

Because they're fast, we can empty a plane 
of cargo, fill it up again, and send it off in 
a matter of minutes. 

Instead of a matter of hours. 

Airgo also has an automated freight 
terminal in Dallas. 

It gets your cargo from the fork-lift to 
the delivery van in about 3/2 minutes. 

Without misreading, misplacing, or 
mishandling. 

This mechanized system lets one man 
sort and distribute about 700,000 lbs. of 
cargo a day. 

Leaving a lot of other men free to handle 


New York departures to South America are a through plane 


service « 


more important things. 

Like getting familiar with our shippers 
and their shipments. 

Where Airgo terminals are not yet 
completely automated, they’re being 
stocked with the fastest equipment available 
or inventable. 

In addition to being fast and clever on 
the ground, we're fast and clever in the air. 
Besides a fleet of 707-320 C’s, we have 

18 new Boeing 727 QC's. 

They convert from passenger planes to 
cargo carriers in less than half an hour. 

And vice versa. 

It’s like doing twice as much with half 
as many. 

Which is especially nice if you can do it 
faster and better. 


Call your local Braniff Sales Agent or your 
freight forwarder for benefits this page isn’t big 


enough to list. We'll send you the list. ( 2 
Z 


Ne 
Braniff International.) 
. 


Airgo Service. 5 7 
Y 
f Braniff and Eastern Airlines Map shown contains all cargo route 
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National is winning the 
battle of the people. 


To us, the most important part of the whole 
car rental business is the people who rent the cars. 


That's where we want to win—with the people. We don’t even care which of our big 
competitors wins the ‘‘battle of the words” or the struggle to be ‘‘king of the hill.'' 


We've found that if you take care of what people want—those other things will take 
care of themselves. So we take care of people—our customers. 


We give people their choice of the whole GM line. The people's choice—Chevrolet, 
Pontiac, Buick, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. (Other fine cars too, of course.) 


And we've seen that people hate the embarrassment of not having the right credit 
card. So we accept whatever recognized credit card the people happen to have, 
with usual privileges. 





=: Most people like to save S&H Green Stamps, so we give S&H Green Stamps. 
And people are individuals. And any one can only rent one car in one town 

: = at one time. But, that one car at that one time is the only thing that matters. 

So in the U.S. we have 1304 airport and in-town locations. 

(In Canada and overseas we're TILDENinterNATIONAL.) 

Wherever people go to rent a car, we'll be there NATIONAL 
You don't have to be the biggest, or the most clever with CAR RENTAL_ 
words to know how to treat people. Why don’t you give us a try? 


National Car Rental—the people people. 









where the customer is always No. 1 
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SHOULD HE 
HANDLE YOUR \F 
INVESTMENTS? 
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YES, IF YOU CAN TAKE NO FOR AN ANSWER. 


He's no “yes man,” so he'll disagree with 
you when he believes he’s right. If you're an 
individualist you'll agree this is the intelligent 
way to do business. 


Our registered representatives have been 
carefully selected. And then carefully trained 
by Kidder, Peabody management. We give 
them no formula, because no two investors, 
no two situations, are alike. But each is en- 
couraged to incorporate the back-up of our 
wide range of financial activity with his own 
experience and judgment, and to bring this 
wealth of investment skill and knowledge 
to bear on recommendations for individual 
accounts. Here’s what we mean: 


Kidder is a major underwriter. In the last 
five years we managed or participated in 


1350 corporate financings totaling over 25 
billion dollars. This involvement tells us a 
lot about a lot of top corporations—and 
their managements. Further, during this time 
we negotiated more private financings than 
any other firm, finding new capital for 
growth-minded companies. 


Kidder also ranks among the top half- 
dozen investment firms in the specialized 
fields of municipal finance, tax-exempt bonds, 
preferred stocks, and block sales. 


This same professionalism applies to 
mutual funds, international financing, Euro- 
dollar securities, mergers and acquisitions, in- 
vestment advisory service—and, most impor- 
tantly, to the research department that sup- 
ports these operations. 






DUALIST 
EABODY 
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What do our customers derive from all this 
activity? We believe some of the best invest- 
ment thinking today 


If you agree that the scope of the Kidder 
organization can improve your opportunities 
for making more accurate judgments and 
more profitable investment decisions, talk to 
one of our individualists. Tell him yes, you 
can take no for an answer. 


MMM Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. INCORPORATED 


Founded 1865 


Members New York and American Stock Exchanges 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE * NEw YorK, N. Y. 10005 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas and 24 other cities across the country 
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THE WAR 


The General's Biggest Battle 

No single battle of the Viet Nam 
war has held Washington—and the na- 
tion—in such complete thrall as has 
the impending struggle for Khe Sanh. 
Nor was the mood last week one of 
cockiness, even in official quarters, The 
forward outpost of Lang Vei was al- 
ready lost—ground down under the 
treads of Soviet tanks. Near- 
ly two weeks after the Com- 
munists staged their well- 
timed attacks against the 
South's major cities at a re- 
ported cost to them of 27,706 
dead, U.S. intelligence officers 
were ominously warning that 
the chances of a second wave 
of assaults were “50-50.” 

Inevitably, a new wave of 
criticism washed over the Cap- 
ital—and for the first time a 
good deal of it spilled onto 
General William C. West- 
moreland, the handsome U.S 
commander in Viet Nam for 
nearly four years. Some of 
the criticism was aimed at his 
consistently sanguine estimates 
of a struggle that has grown 


increasingly sanguinary. But 
more was directed at the over- 
all strategy and conduct of 


the war 

Time for Truth. At a book- 
and-author luncheon in Chi- 
cago, New York's Democratic 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy 


mounted the harshest of the 
attacks. “It is time for the 
truth,” said Kennedy. “It is 


time to face the reality that a military 
victory is not in sight and that it prob- 
ably never will come.” Agreed Bobby's 
senior colleague, Jacob Javits, in a Sen- 
ate speech: “We do not yet have a 
winning strategy in Viet Nam. The sit- 
uation there is basically stalemated.” 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
likewise called for a major reassessment 
of the U.S. commitment. And in an 
emotional indictment of American con- 
duct in the war, which admittedly ig 
nored Communist atrocities, 29 Prot- 
estant, Catholic and Jewish clergymen 
published a 420-page catalogue of “U.S 
war crimes,” called Jn the Name of 
America. 

Washington and Westmoreland were 
by no means the only targets. The South 


Vietnamese government was blasted for 
apathy, corruption and incompetence— 
though U.S. officials claimed that Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu’s administra- 
tion acted creditably during the 
Communist attacks. | Massachusetts’ 
Democratic Senator Edward Kennedy, 
fresh from a visit to Saigon, warned 
that if the Vietnamese “are unwilling 
to accept their responsibilities, then the 
American people, with great justifica 


tion, may well consider their responsibil- 
ities fulfilled.” Taking up his brother's 
theme, Bobby Kennedy told his Chi 
cago audience: “Enormous corruption 
pervades every level of South Viet- 
namese official life.” Washington’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Henry Jackson, a 
staunch Johnson supporter, demanded 
that “the Saigon government get off its 
duff and get moving.” 

Limited Leverage. Nothing, natural- 
ly, would please the Johnson Adminis- 
tration more. The fact is, however, that 
unless the U.S. wants to undertake a 
full-fledged colonial venture in South 
Viet Nam, its leverage in dealing with 
an independent and touchy Saigon gov- 
ernment is severely limited. Militarily, 
too, U.S. options are notably restricted 





WESTMORELAND AT GREEN BERET CAMP IN VIET NAM 
History's judgment might depend on one battle. 


At a White House dinner last week, 
visiting British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson warned that “Viet Nam _ will 
never be solved by a military solution,” 


a point with which Johnson heartily 
agrees. But Hanoi so far has not been 
amenable to any other. Though Wash- 
ington tried to get talks started last 
August by suspending bombing raids 
against targets near Hanoi and Hai- 


phong for nearly six weeks, the North 
made no move toward the 
conference table. Hanoi re- 
sponded to a similar suspen- 
sion that began without pub- 


lic fanfare last month with 
the massive Communist as- 
saults against South Viet 


Nam's cities. The U.S., as a re- 
sult, last week resumed bomb- 
ing the proscribed areas. 
Setbacks & Successes. De- 
spite the undercurrent of crit- 
icism directed at Westmore- 
land, Johnson retains a strong 
faith in his abilities. In the 
face of a spate of critical 
newspaper columns—includ- 
ing one by Drew Pearson sug- 
gesting that) Westmoreland 
owes his survival at least part- 
ly to the congressional power 


of two fellow South Caro- 
linians, Republican Senator 
Strom Thurmond and Dem- 
ocratic Representative —L 


Mendel Rivers—the President 
made a point of sending “Wes- 
ty” a cable reaffirming his con- 
tinuing confidence in him 
Westmoreland’s profession- 
al peers, too, give him high 
marks for certain aspects of 
his performance in Viet Nam. His 
smooth direction of the buildup of U.S 
forces from 23,500 men in early 1965 
to more than half a million today (the 
total reached 500,000 for the first time 
two weeks ago) was impressive. His es- 
tablishment of a vast logistics base to 
feed and equip the troops was brilliant 
Though his tactic of dispatching large 
units into jungle wastelands on “search 
and destroy” missions has been ques- 
tioned, some active military officers be- 


lieve it was the best option open to 
him—especially in light of the rigid re- 


strictions imposed on him by politically 
sensitive Washington 

His training program to turn Viet- 
namese troops into disciplined, effective 
fighters who could eventually relieve 








ROBERT KENNEDY IN CHICAGO" 
On the crest of the new wave. 


U.S. soldiers of the brunt of battle, how 
ever, has been marked with as many 
setbacks as successes. Admittedly, it 1s 
a task made nearly impossible by lim- 
itations on his power, since Westmore- 
land can legally do no more than “ad- 
vise” the Vietnamese army, and even 
that must be done with exquisite con- 
cern for “face.” The fact is, neverthe- 
less, that his effort has been less than 
wholehearted and his emphasis insuffi- 
cient to cope with the task 

A Trifle Embarrassing. Westmoreland 
is most often faulted on two counts 
1) over-optimistic statements, and 2) 
faulty intelligence about the enemy 

Less than two months ago, he was re- 
porting publicly that the Viet Cong had 
been so bloodied that some U.S. troops 
might be able to start home in 1969 
Last week, he speculated that heavy 
Communist losses during their attacks 
on the cities “may measurably shorten 
the war.” If the losses are indeed as 
heavy as claimed, he may be right. But 
the White House found his optimism 
in the midst of carnage a trifle em- 
barrassing. Privately, Johnson last week 
ordered the general to tone it down 

There is no indication, however, that 
Westmoreland’s reports to the White 
House have been less exuberant than 
his public pronouncements. Presumably, 
he was misled by his intelligence unit 
Nearly all military experts agree West 
moreland has underestimated Commu 
nist strength—or overestimated the ef- 
fectiveness of Viet Nam’s regular army 
and paramilitary units. His own com 
mand admits the strength of the enemy) 
Tet offensive came as a shock 

Calling the Shots. To some experts, 
Westmoreland’s prime weakness as a 
commander (and every commander has 
one, military men are quick to point 


Exchanging books at a literary luncheon 
with retired Actress Colleen Moore, author of 
an autobiography, Silent Star, Commentator 
Alistair Cooke looks on 


20 


out) is the opposite of the late Douglas 
MacArthur's. He Is too willing to ac- 
cept orders from Washington without 
fighting for his own views. “He hasn't 
had what it takes to insist all the way 
that his own best ideas prevail,” says a 
former high officer. “No other general 
has ever had to suffer a command struc 
ture like this. But a general has got to 
know what is right and what is wrong.” 

Though Westmoreland is not the ge- 
nius at grasping broad strategy that 
MacArthur was, he has spoken often 
of the strategy of this war, and many 
of his ideas have been adopted. In any 
case, it is the President who has been 
the final arbiter of the war's strategy, 
aided by space-age communications that 
enable him to maintain instantaneous 
contact with his field commanders 

Chilling Parallels. “This emphatical- 
ly is not ‘Westmoreland’s War,” ob 
serves TIME Washington Bureau Chief 
John Steele. “In years past, it has been 
quite properly referred to as ‘McNa- 
mara’s War,’ and currently it can be 
referred to as ‘Johnson’s War.’ From 
no source is there real criticism yet of 
Westy’s military activities, This will 
come should Khe Sanh, by some horri- 
ble fate, fall.” 

Criticized or not, Westmoreland obvi- 
ously will return to the U.S. one day 
Talk of his imminent recall last sum 
mer turned out to be merely rumor, 
and with the battle looming at Khe 
Sanh, bis return at this moment would 
certainly stir considerable speculation 
Yet he has already spent four years tn 
Viet Nam, long enough so that he could 
logically be relieved at any time. 

Undoubtedly, history’s judgment of 
Westmoreland’s generalship will depend 
in large measure on the outcome of 
the expected Khe Sanh battle. Some 
critics feel that defending the remote 
outpost is a foolish gamble that heavily 
favors the Communists. “Why fight at 
Khe Sanh at all?” asks French Gen- 
eral André Beaufre, who served for five 
years in Indo-China. “‘Logistically, the 
fight favors the North Vietnamese 
You have allowed them once again 
to choose the time and place of battle.” 

That is a gamble Westy was willing 
to take because Khe Sanh sits astride 
five passes through the rugged Annam- 
ite mountains, including the major east 
west Route No. 9. Control of Khe Sanh, 
U.S. commanders insist, puts the Ma- 
rines in a blocking position across the 
natural invasion route into the north- 
ern provinces of South Viet Nam 

Nonetheless, there are analysts who 
fear that Westmoreland may be falling 
into a trap set by North Viet Nam De- 
fense Minister Vo Nguyen Giap, hero 
of Dienbienphu and strategist of the cur- 
rent offensive. Indeed, there are some 
chilling parallels between Giap’s win- 
ter-spring offensive in 1954 and the 
current Red strategy. While the Com- 
munists built up their strength at Dien- 
bienphu to 40,000 men—the estimated 
force now around Khe Sanh—they si- 
multaneously launched assaults against 


the French throughout Indo-China, The 
Tet offensive was a similar widespread 
assault by the Communists which may 
have been aimed, at least in part, at pin- 
ning down U.S. troops in cities far 
from Khe Sanh 

Westmoreland and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, who unanimously approved 
his strategy, are counting on U.S. air- 
power, firepower and troop strength to 
make the difference. Unlike the French, 
who had few warplanes and were able 
to mount only 10,400 air missions to 
Dienbienphu in five months, the U.S 
could equal that number in a few days 
with the 5,900 planes and helicopters it 
has in Viet Nam 

“The enemy has got his blade on 
our Achilles’ heel at Khe Sanh,” says 
a Pentagon intelligence specialist. “He's 
sawing away—and we're committed to 
hold.” The blade is also poised above 
Westmoreland. His reputation—and 
much more—is riding on the ability of 
that barren, hill-girt outpost to stand 


The Fightin’est Man 


To sharpen coordination between the 
55,000 U.S. combat soldiers and Ma- 
rines counterpoised for the enemy of- 
fensive in the I Corps Area, General 
Westmoreland last week dispatched his 
deputy commander and likely successor 
in Viet Nam, General Creighton W 
(“Abe”) Abrams Jr., to Phu Bai to set 
up a forward command post. Known 
as “the fightin’est man” in the U.S. 
Army, the World War II armored-cav- 
alry commander, a West Point class- 
mate ("36) of Westy’s, served as the 
Army’s vice chief of staff before arriv- 
ing in Viet Nam last May. When and 
if the big battle at Khe Sanh comes, 
Abrams, 53, will be in charge of it. Find- 
ing himself in a similar hot spot 
during the Battle of the Bulge in 
1944, the cigar-chomping general said 
“They've got us surrounded again, the 
poor bastards.” 





GENERAL ABRAMS 
Familiar hot spot. 
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Still Dangling 

Almost totally overshadowed — by 
events in Viet Nam, talks between U.S. 
and North Korean negotiators on the 
fate of Pueblo and her 82 surviving 
crewmen moved at a glacial pace in 
Panmunjom last week. The U.S. had lit- 
tle choice but to pursue the painstak- 
ing diplomatic route that it has been 
following since the ferret ship was seized 
at sea three weeks ago. “I don’t know 
any way of getting them out alive by 
military action,” said a top-echelon 
State Department official. “You might 
get them out as corpses.” 

In sharp contrast to the low-key U.S. 
approach was North Korea's pugnacity. 
Speaking in Pyongyang, the capital, So- 
viet-trained Premier Kim Il Sung 
warned that he was readying his mil- 
itary machine for a full-scale war that 
“may break out again at any moment.” 
Reinforcing Kim's threat, the Soviet 
Union ordered a powerful 13-vessel 
squadron into the Sea of Japan as a 
counterforce to the strong U.S. task 
force there. While the nuclear-powered 
carrier Enterprise moved from a point 
45 miles off the North Korean coast to 
about 100 miles in a tension-easing ges- 
ture, two smaller U.S. flattops and sup- 
porting ships maintained their close-in 
vigil. 

Less Than 1000°%,. South Korea's 
President Chung Hee Park was as de- 
termined as Kim, Seoul began to aug- 
ment its regular forces by 15,000, an- 
nounced it would arm 2,500,000 
reservists and veterans. After Pueblo 
was seized last month, the U.S. began 
bringing its two divisions in the South 
up to their full 50,000-man_ strength, 
flew in planes to three Korean airbases, 
and promised to speed delivery of $30 
million worth of military equipment de- 
signed to combat infiltration from the 
North. In addition, Lyndon Johnson 
asked Congress for an immediate mil- 
itary aid appropriation of $100 million 
—part of a $3 billion foreign aid pro- 
gram sent to Congress last week—to 
buy materiel for South Korea. 

At Panmunjom, five closed meetings 
have yielded only one tangible gain: 
North Korea finally supplied the names 
of the sailor who died and the three 
who were injured during Pueblo's sei- 
zure.* As U.S. officials see it, Pyong- 
yang may keep the U.S. dangling for a 
while, then demand an admission that 
Pueblo had violated its territorial wa- 
ers, and an apology. Appearing on Meet 
the Press, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 


* The dead sailor is Fireman Duane Hodges 
of Creswell, Ore. It ts still not known with cer- 
tainty how the casualties were suffered, but it 
has been established that Communist gun- 
boats fired repeatedly across Pueblo’s bow as 
she took evasive action, while eight MIGs 
buzzed the vessel and 75 more lay in wait at 
Wonsan to jump any rescuers, During this 
time, the crew attempted to destroy equip- 
ment and papers that might be valuable to 
the enemy 
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mara conceded that although Pueblo 
was under strict orders to remain out- 
side the twelve-mile limit, there was no 
way for Washington to be completely 
certain the order was followed during 
an eight-day period of radio silence 
maintained by the stubby vessel. Said 
Rusk: “We cannot be 1000% sure, un 
til we get our officers and crew back 
and we have a chance to interrogate 
them and look at the log of the ship.” 
If it then developed that Pueblo had 
sailed in territorial waters, continued 
Rusk, “it would not disturb us to let ev- 
erybody know.” 

Holding Hands. But there was no re- 
treat from the basic U.S. contention 
that Pueblo was in international waters 
when she was first accosted and when 
she was captured nearly 24 hours later, 
and that North Korea, consequently, 
was guilty of having broken internation- 
al law. In addition, Rusk pointed out 
that in 1965 and 1966 three Soviet 
spy ships had violated the U.S. three- 
mile limit—twice off Puerto Rico, once 
off San Pedro, Calif. “We didn't seize 
those vessels,” said Rusk. “We simply re- 
quired them to depart.” As legal sup 
port for this “civilized practice among 
nations,” he cited Article 23 of the 
1958 Geneva Convention on the Law 
of the Sea. 

Because Scoul’s prime concern is the 
infiltration of terrorists from the North, 
Washington's preoccupation with Pueb- 
lo caused friction between the U.S. 
and South Korea. After a spate of Kore- 
an protest demonstrations, editorials and 
official statements, the U.S. dispatched 
Troubleshooter Cyrus Vance to Seoul 
as a special presidential emissary em- 
powered to discuss the “grave threat” 
from the North. In addition, Johnson 
went out of his way to laud “this stead- 
fast ally” when he made his request 
for special military aid to South Ko- 
rea. By week's end the handholding 
Operation appeared to have been suc- 
cessful, and the U.S. was able to get 
on with the exasperating task of deal- 
ing with the other Korea. 


REPUBLICANS 


The Crucial Test 

In The Making of the President 
1960, Theodore White called Richard 
Nixon “one of life's losers.” Last week, 
watching Nixon begin the first act of 
his 1968 drama, White felt obliged to re- 
vise his estimate, “He is like a good 
prewar house—solidly built,” he said. 
“They don’t build them that way any- 
more. He’s also been repainted several 
times.” 

Dick Nixon has indeed undergone 
some retouching. As he ended his ini- 
tial New Hampshire foray and flew to 
Wisconsin to prepare for the nation’s 
second primary on April 2, Nixon 
seemed to have shucked many of his 
old liabilities—most notably his humor- 
lessness and his guarded approach to 
the press. Self-confident and almost too 
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NIXON IN WISCONSIN 
Helping hands, not marching feet. 


self-effacing, Nixon wowed packed 
houses from Green Bay and Appleton 
to Stevens Point and Fond du Lac. 

Radical or Liar? By far, his most ef- 
fective performance came before 3,000 
Wisconsin State University students in 
Stevens Point. In snow-bunny country, 
he japed about his own ski-jump nose, 
then turned serious for a continent-by- 
continent review of U.S. policy. On 
Viet Nam, Nixon nimbly sidestepped 
the thorny question of what should be 
done about the problem now, and sim- 
ply insisted: “We must prevent confron- 
tations like that in Viet Nam. We must 
help people in the free world fight 
against aggression, but not do their fight- 
ing for them.” 

At one point, Student James Keller- 
man leaped up and loudly challenged 
him: “I am convinced you are either 
for radical social change or you are a 
liar, What radical programs are you 
for? Do you believe Latin American 
people have the right to rebel against 
dictatorships?” Nixon replied that he 
was all for “revolutions” in agriculture 
and education in Latin America, but 
added; “I don't want to blow countries 
up. I am talking not about marching 
feet but helping hands.” 

Wisconsin is shaping up as the most 
crucial test for both Nixon and Mich- 
igan's Governor George Romney. Nixon 
is favored to win handily in New Hamp- 
shire, but he must also win big in 
Wisconsin to inter his “loser's image” 
once and for all. For Romney, who 
last week got a back-slapping, arm- 
squeezing show of support from New 
York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
when he visited Albany to deliver two 
speeches, the confrontation with Nixon 
in the Wisconsin primary will be virtual- 
ly the last chance to keep his candi- 
dacy alive. The early book gives Nixon 
a sizable lead, mostly because of an effi- 
cient campaign organization run by Mil- 
waukee Attorney John Maclver, who 
commands 3,000 volunteers and a bud- 
get of $500,000. Even in the First Con- 
gressional District, encompassing several 
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American Motors plants, Nixon is a 
heavy favorite. 

Whose Favorite? Last week, draw- 
ing up the card for the primary, a 
bipartisan Wisconsin nominating com- 
mittee was divided on what other can- 
didates to place on the ballot. Nixon, 
Romney, California Governor Ronald 
Reagan and, as always, Harold Stas- 
sen, were accepted as “generally ad- 
vocated or recognized” possibilities. So 
were Rockefeller and Illinois’ Senator 
Charles Percy, though both immediately 
announced that they would seek to have 
their names removed. 

On the Democratic side, the com- 
mittee unanimously approved President 
Johnson and Minnesota’s Senator Eu- 
gene McCarthy. But against Republican 
objections, the Democratic members 
narrowly excluded Bobby Kennedy 5 
to 4, on the curious grounds that his 
protestations of disinterest were more 
credible than, say, Rockefeller’s, As for 
Reagan, even though he told a Sac- 
ramento press conference, held on his 
57th birthday last week, that “I don’t 
want to be on a ticket at all,” he will 
not file an affidavit of disavowal. 

Reagan argued that as California's fa- 
vorite son, it would be inconsistent to 
withdraw his name from Wisconsin's 
ballot. According to Mervin Field’s Cali- 
fornia Poll, however, Reagan is far from 
everybody's favorite. An overwhelming 
70% of California Republicans want a 
choice of other delegate slates on their 
primary ballot, and only 25% want a 
single slate pledged to Reagan. 


DEMOCRATS 
Writing a Ticket 


No Governor of Illinois has ever 
served three terms. Last week two-term 
Democrat Otto Kerner, 59, announced 
that he would prefer not to challenge 
history. Kerner’s unexpected decision 
to quit—and possibly get a federal 
judgeship—left Illinois Democrats with 
reminiscences of 1948, when Cook 
County Political Boss Jake Arvey forged 
a winning ticket with Adlai Stevenson 
for Governor and Paul Douglas for the 
U.S. Senate. Today the political boss 
is, of course, Chicago’s Mayor Richard 
J. Daley, and the most likely candi- 
dates are State Treasurer Adlai Steven- 
son III and Sargent Shriver, head of 
the federal War on Poverty. 

Like Arvey, Daley must line up a 
Democratic ticket strong enough to cap- 
ture the Governor’s chair, carry the 
state for the President, and run at least 
a respectable senatorial race against a 
formidable Republican incumbent—in 
this case, patriarchal Everett McKinley 
Dirksen. Also like Arvey, who steered 
Stevenson instead of the less manage- 
able Douglas toward the Statehouse, 
Daley is believed to be leaning toward 
young Stevenson for the governorship 
despite his reputation as an independent- 
minded politician. Much as he would 
like an agreeable team man in Spring- 
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field, Daley would like a winner even 
more, and he can count on Stevenson 
to run well in Republican strongholds 
“downstate”’—meaning everything out- 
side Cook County. 

Shriver, whose biggest booster for 
elective office in Illinois has so far been 
himself, has also been mentioned as a 
possibility for Governor. When Shriver 
moved to Washington in 1961 to work 
for Brother-in-Law John F. Kennedy, 
he kept a room in Chicago’s Drake 
Hotel, thus meeting the legal residency 
requirements. In recent years, he has 
shown enough interest in the Gover- 
nor's chair to irritate both Kerner and 
Daley. Nonetheless, Daley and his Dem- 
ocratic machine may urge Shriver to 
challenge Dirksen in the hope that his 
national image—and Kennedy finances 
—will be enough to defeat the ailing 
72-year-old Senate minority leader. 

For all the speculation, however, Il- 
linois Democrats know very well that 
ultimately one man will write the tick- 
et—Dick Daley. 


On Thin Ice 


From the moment he first set foot in 
New Hampshire in his quixotic quest 
of the presidency, Minnesota’s Dem- 
ocratic Senator Eugene McCarthy has 
been about as diffident as a campaigner 
can be without actually withdrawing 
from the race. But last week McCarthy 
finally broke the ice, so to speak. 

Arrayed in a red helmet, orange sweat 
shirt, baggy black pants and borrowed 
skates, McCarthy gamely ventured onto 
a rink in Concord for his first hockey 
match since 1938, when he was high 
scorer for St. John’s University in 
Minnesota. During nine minutes on the 
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McCARTHY AT CONCORD RINK 
Time for the face-off. 





ice, he took one spectacular spill and 
“got a littlke wobbly” toward the end, 
as an opposing player put ‘it. But he 
also delivered a devastating body check 
and captured the puck in three face- 
offs. When it was over, a puffing Mc- 
Carthy declared: “I didn’t think they 
were that tough.” 

In his face-off with the President, 
McCarthy complained that Johnson’s 
pledge-card campaign (Time, Feb. 9) 
was tantamount to a denial of the right 
to a secret ballot and likened it to brand- 
ing cattle in Texas. At week's end, 
Robert Kennedy’s unauthorized New 
Hampshire committee said it would 
heed the New York Senator's pleas to 
drop its write-in campaign, and most 
members announced that they would 
transfer their backing to McCarthy. 
Even so, there was every indication 
that McCarthy's drive to check L.B.J. 
was still moving on perilously thin ice. 


THIRD PARTIES 


Irrevocably In 

For months, Alabama's George Cor- 
ley Wallace kept insisting that he would 
stay out of this year’s presidential race 
if either major party nominated a man 
satisfactory to him. As the Montgomery 
Advertiser dryly noted, however, the 
U.S. has not produced such a man 
since John C. Calhoun, the champion 
of Nullification and states’ rights, who 
“unfortunately has not been available 
since 1850.” Bowing to the inevitable, 
Wallace flew up to Washington, D.C., 
last week to announce at a press confer- 
ence that he will run for the job him- 
self under the banner of his recently 
formed American Independent Party. 
“I fully believe we can win!” he cried. 
“I am in the race irrevocably.” 

Wallace is likely to carry Mississippi 
and Alabama, may win Louisiana and 
Georgia as well. Outside those strong- 
holds of the Deepest South, his chief 
impact may well be to help re-elect Lyn- 
don Johnson by siphoning away Re- 
publican votes. Last month in Washing- 
ton, in fact, Florida’s G.O.P. Governor 
Claude Kirk charged that Wallace was 
being promoted as a candidate by Dem- 
ocrats close to the President. Kirk's 
conspiracy theory gained some credence 
when some of L.B.J.’s operatives quiet- 
ly encouraged loyal California Dem- 
ocrats last December to promote the 
former Alabama Governor's drive for 
the 66,059 signatures he needed to get 
on the state’s ballot. He wound up 
with more than 100,000, is now trying 
to gather the 10,000 signatures he needs 
to appear on the Pennsylvania ballot. 

Wallace told the press that his wife, 
Alabama Governor Lurleen Wallace, 
had been a spiritual force behind his de- 
cision to run. But Mrs. Wallace, recover- 
ing from her latest series of radiation 
treatments for pelvic cancer at Hous- 
ton’s M. D. Anderson Hospital, could 
not come to Washington for George's 
announcement. 
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UNCOLLECTED GARBAGE NEAR PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
Fragrant Days in Fun City 


For New York City’s 8,000,000 ad 
versity-tempered citizens, the sanitation 
workers’ strike was merely a nuisance 
at first. By the end of last week, it had 
turned into a genuine crisis. Nearly 100 
000 tons of uncollected garbage lay in 
noisome heaps on sidewalks and in 
doorways. Trash fires flared all over 
town. Rats rummaged through pyrami- 
dal piles of refuse. Public-health author- 
ities, warning of the danger of typhoid 
and other diseases, proclaimed the city’s 
first general health emergency since a 
1931 polio epidemic 

The confrontation between Mayor 
John Lindsay and the Teamster-affiliat- 
ed Uniformed Sanitationmen’s Associa 
tion had been abuilding for months 
The mayor thought that he had a tacit 
understanding with Union President 
John DeLury for a reasonable settle 
ment. The city was willing to give an 
annual increase of $350, plus fringe im- 
provements, to the 10,000 workers who 
now receive $7,956 after three years’ 
service. But DeLury, apparently unable 
to sell those terms to his men, demand 
ed $600, After sporadic negotiations, 
the union staged a wild rally at city 
hall two weeks ago, virtually forced De- 
Lury to call a strike. Said he, ducking 
an egg thrown at him: “I accept the mo 
tion to go-go-go.” 

Immediate Rebuff. Next day, the 
strike was on. Refusing to knuckle un 
der to what he called “blackmail, brute 
force and muscle,” Lindsay fought back 
as best he could with legal action and 
calls for unity. He was determined to 
bring order into the city’s chaotic labor 
relations and to counter the threat of 
public strikes that, though banned by 
state law, have been used to win fat con- 
tract settlements. “Now is the time and 
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NEW YORK FIREMAN DOUSING BURNING TRASH 
In the end, powerless to do anything except stand on principle. 


here is the place,” he declared, “for the 
city to determine what it is made of,” 
Lindsay had DeLury jailed for ignor- 
ing a court injunction issued under a 
new state law, but this merely solidified 
the union. The mayor's pleas for help 
from other city employees were im- 
mediately rebuffed. On the strike’s sev- 
enth day, Lindsay was forced to turn 
to his fellow liberal Republican, Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller. The mayor 
wanted the National Guard called in to 
clean up the city, and Rockefeller was 
the only man who could do it 
Rockefeller’s relationship with Lind- 
say has never been more than coldly 
cordial, but even if it were warm, it is 
doubtful whether Rockefeller would 
greed to mobilize the Guard 
le rapport 
with labor, and particularly DeLury’s 
union, which strongly supported him 
for re-election in 1966. Though he in 
sists he is not a presidential candidate, 
he was loath to become a strikebreaking 
Governor (though such stern action 
would probably have helped among con- 
servatives. who most distrust him) 


have 








The Governor has consid 


There were also material arguments 
against calling out the Guard: the cost 
to the city would have been far more 
than a contract settlement; the troops’ 
effectiveness would have been limited 
by lack of training: and most persua 
sive, the city’s million-member Central 
Labor Council might have called a gen- 
eral strike 

A Little Blackmail. Rockefeller, with 
control over the Guard his trump, seized 
the initiative from Lindsay by taking 
over the negotiations. He named _ his 
own mediation panel to supplant the 
mayor's and treated the outlaw union 
with unwonted deference. Rockefeller's 
mediators proposed a pay increase of 
$425. The union accepted immediately, 
and the Governor hailed the proposal 


as “fair and reasonable.” Lindsay reject- 
ed tt out of hand. Though the differ- 
ence over wages had become seemingly 
insignificant, Lindsay was determined 
not to reward the strikers with a figure 
above what the union leadership had 
been willing to accept earlier. “A little 
blackmail,” he said, was still blackmail. 

For nearly 48 hours after Lindsay's 
veto, the impasse persisted, and 20,000 
more tons of garbage piled up in the 
city’s streets. While Lindsay enjoyed 
considerable moral support for his 
stand, the city’s three major daily pa- 
ers attacked Rockefeller. Even the New 
York Times, normally a Rockefeller 
supporter, flayed the Governor in un- 
characteristically harsh terms, indicting 
him for “sabotage,” “appeasement,” 
“bad politics and bad government.” 

Ultimatum. By the weekend, the fight 
was clearly lost. Parts of the city were 
reeking, and Lindsay could do nothing 
except stand on principle. At the end 
of the strike’s ninth day, Rockefeller an 
nounced a settlement that was really 
an ultimatum to Lindsay. The union 
agreed to send tts men back to work im 
mediately in exchange for the $425 
pay raise that Lindsay had earlier reject- 
ed. The city would either agree to pay 
it or the state, by means of a special 
measure that Rockefeller will request 
of the legislature this week, would as- 
sume temporary control of the San- 
itation Department and fulfill the new 
contract terms—with city funds 

New Yorkers were doubtless relieved 
that their latest crisis had eased before 
turning into an outright calamity. But 
in the long run, Rockefeller's solution 
seemed to offer little consolation for a 
city already traumatized by excessively 
high taxes and strike-happy unions. As 
written by Rockefeller, the moral of 
New York's latest step toward chaos 
seemed to be that it pays to strike 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Three to the Hill 


In years past, Lyndon Johnson’s presi- 
dential messages called on Congress to 
enact a plethora of broad, even 
visionary, programs. Times have 
changed. Beset by foreign crises and 
committed to holding down spending 
at home, the President last week sent 
three domestic programs to Capitol Hill 
spelling out segments of his State of 
the Union speech, The President's orato- 
ry was as resonant as ever, but it masked 
an anemia of fresh ideas. 
® CRIME: “This is not just another pres- 
idential message,” Johnson declared as 
he unveiled his Safe Streets program 
with extraordinary fanfare. Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark called the crime 
message “the most massive and com 
prehensive national strategy ever pro- 
posed.” It was also a cleverly crafted 
political package designed to put the 
President on the safe side of an issue 
that could overshadow all others by No- 
vember. In it, he doubled earlier re- 
quests for aid to local crime-fighting 
units to $100 million, also reversed his 
Opposition to an anti-riot bill to punish 
those who cross state lines to incite 
strife. In addition, the message pledged 
the Justice Department's cooperation 
with state and local police. Said John 
son: “You don't have to remember any 


name except Clark—Ramsey Clark 
He’s the man to phone.” 
@ EDUCATION: U.S. Education Com- 


missioner Harold Howe called the $11.6 
billion education program (v. $10.8 bil- 
lion last year) “the largest package of 
higher-education legislation ever 
sidered by any Congress.” But it was 
hardly revolutionary. Behind the few 
new programs were drastic cuts in old 
ones. College-level construction money 
was slashed from last year’s $450 mil- 
lion to $75 million, and library funds 
were cut from $104 million to $46 mil- 
lion. Government-sponsored — scholar 
ships—which last year financed 105,000 
freshmen—will support only 63,000 in 
the coming year. 

@ CONSUMERS: In an eight-point pro- 
gram to “assure every American con 
sumer a fair and honest exchange for 
his hard-earned dollar,” the President 
proposed 1) a crackdown on salesmen’s 
frauds, 2) a major study of automobile 
insurance practices, 3) more measures 
to protect the public from radiation by 
electronic appliances, 4) blanketing the 
states with tougher poultry-inspection 
rules, 5) federal standards on the pu 
rity and quality of fish, 6) a safety 
program for pleasure boats, 7) clearer 
warrantics On appliances and a federal 
eye on the quality of repairs, and 8) a 
“consumers’ counsel” in the Justice De- 
partment to speak up in court for that 
perpetual patsy, the consumer. “Do you 
foresee the repeal of Barnum’s law?”* 
a newsman asked as Ramsey Clark 
glowingly outlined this point. Smiled 
Clark: “You never can tell.” 


con 


* There's a sucker born every minute 
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OPINION 
The Great Mogul 


(See Cover) 

You cherish those predictions that 
turn out right, even if they are pre- 
dictions of disaster. 

—John Kenneth Galbraith 

As a popular economist and polished 
diplomat, a veteran lecturer and fledg- 
ling novelist, a former presidential ad- 
viser and current cynosure of the East- 
ern intellectual set, John Kenneth 
Galbraith has long been a purveyor of 
predictions. For two decades they have 
come tumbling from his typewriter and 
tongue in prodigious quantities, cover- 
ing every topic from women to world 
politics. Yet there are few predictions 
that Galbraith cherishes more—or 





were winning,” he argues, “only in the 
speeches of our generals and am- 
bassadors.” 

Certainly, President Johnson does not 
want for critics of his war policies. 
What is all too often lacking, however, 
is criticism that meets the tests of ration- 
ality and responsibility. Galbraith, 59, 
a Harvard economist whose power of 
persuasion and talent for popularization 
are as noteworthy as his Brobdingnagian 
size (he is 6 ft. 8 in.), offers more con- 
vincingly than almost anyone else the 
respectable alternative that Johnson has 
repeatedly demanded of his attackers 
He is neither a name caller nor a plac- 
ard carrier, He is no Mary McCarthy, 
who fatuously insists that it is the in- 
tellectual's duty merely to oppose the 
war, without deigning to suggest how it 
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GALBRAITH SPEAKING AT A.D.A, ROOSEVELT DINNER IN NEW YORK 
Criticism that meets the test of both rationality and responsibility. 


wishes more that he had never felt com- 
pelled to make—than his warning that 
a major U.S. involvement in Viet Nam 
would lead to disaster. 

To Galbraith, the war in Viet Nam 
is one that “we cannot win, and, even 
more important, one we should not 
wish to win.” As far back as the early 
days of John F. Kennedy's presidency, 
when Berlin, Cuba and Laos loomed as 
the most menacing trouble spots for 
the U.S., Galbraith was counseling 
against the dispatch of even a few 
American combat troops to South Viet 
Nam. “A few,” he advised Kennedy in 
1962, “will mean more and more and 
more.” His forecast proved flawless. 
From 773 advisers at the start of the 
decade, the U.S. force grew to more 
than 16,000 under Kennedy and half a 
million under Lyndon Johnson today 
The war that they are fighting, cries Gal- 
braith, is “perhaps the worst miscalcula- 
tion in our history,” and he sees the 
Viet Cong’s bloody rampage through 
the cities of South Viet Nam as com- 
plete vindication of his position. “We 


ought to be ended. Nor does he resem- 
ble those clergymen whose justifiable 
indignation at the war's barbarities is di- 
luted by the fact that it is usually direct- 
ed solely at the U.S., not at the Com- 
munist terrorists as well. 

The Whole Issue. For a decade the 
most quotable—and possibly influential 
—critic of U.S. society, Galbraith has 
spent a good half of his time in recent 
months focusing on the single issue of 
Viet Nam. He has promoted his plan 
for de-escalation on TV, held forth from 
college platforms across the country, ar- 
gued his case in publications as diverse 
as the Wall Street Journal and Play- 
boy. His How to Get Out of Viet 
Nam, a 47-page, 35¢ broadside, has 
gone through a printing of 250,000. As 
national chairman of the liberal, 50,000- 
member Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, he has helped push the group to 
the brink of a possibly irreparable split 
by promoting the presidential candidacy 
of Viet Nam Critic Eugene McCarthy 
on the ground that no domestic gains 
can be achieved until the war is halted. 
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“Viet Nam,” says Galbraith, “is not 
one issue. It’s the whole issue.” 

Galbraith contends that the U.S. went 
into Viet Nam under the mistaken no- 
tion that it was fighting “a centrally 
directed Communist conspiracy.” In the 
light of the Moscow-Peking split, he 
adds, that notion is no longer valid, 
and the U.S. ought to quit wasting its 
energies there at the expense of do- 
mestic needs and of other, more im- 
portant areas, such as Japan and India. 
Viet Nam is “the wrong place to make 
a stand,” he told the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee in 1966. “If we were 
not in Viet Nam, all that part of the 
world would be enjoying the obscurity 
it so richly deserves.” 

Galbraith insists that the U.S. is in 
conflict “not alone with the Commu- 
nists, but with a strong sense of Viet 
namese nationalism” that has been cap- 
tured by the guerrillas. Since military 
power is ineffective in the face of this in 
tangible force, the U.S. should accept 
Viet Cong domination in those areas 
where the enemy now holds sway, and 
contest only those parts of the country 
that are controlled by the government 
or are necessary to assure the security 
of American forces. In many respects, 
this strategy closely resembles General 
James Gavin's enclave theory. Galbraith 
maintains, however, that his proposal 
differs in calling for active patrolling be- 
yond the cities and the U.S. bases to 
keep the enemy beyond mortar range 

Galbraith allows for the possibility 
that he might be wrong—a concession 
rarely made by the more dogmatic crit- 
ics of the war. “Should our continued 
presence be necessary,” he says, “the 
course I propose will accord us a foot- 
hold for a time and thus allow us a 
second look.” In any event, he says in 
a tart aside, past policy “has been wrong 
so long and so alarmingly that even a 
modestly right one will seem superb,” 

Whether Galbraith’s program can be 
considered superb—or even modestly 
right—is questioned by defenders of 
U.S. policy. It is hard to believe, for ex 
ample, that abandoning most of the 
countryside to the Communists—the 
very core of Galbraith’s plan—would 
not embolden and stiffen them rather 
than give them greater reason to come 
to the conference table. Secure in the 
countryside and immune from interdic- 
tion by air, they could husband their 


forces and then assault the allied-held 
cities with far greater strength than 
they showed in the past two weeks. 


Nor is it true that the Viet Cong alone 
guard the grail of Vietnamese national 
ism. They are simply better organized 
than the hopelessly fragmented mod- 
erates, who also qualify as genuine na- 
tionalists; and the V.C. are far more 
adept at the use of terror and brutality 
to gain their ends. Still, despite more 
than a few drawbacks, Galbraith’s pro- 
posals do offer at foundation 
for a responsible opposition policy, 
Massive Putdown. Opposition to es- 
tablished thought—or to “conventional 
wisdom,” as he derisively it—is 


least a 


calls 
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hardly a new role for Harvard's War- 
burg Professor of Economics. TV crews 
wait so often outside his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to catch him for a pun- 
gent comment on events of the day 
that Galbraith, jokes one admirer, now 
trails only Lexington and the Concord 
Bridge as a major Massachusetts tour 
ist attraction. He has become an all- 
purpose critic in the U.S. and beyond, 
jousting with as many demons as a lat- 
ter-day Vishnu, the many-armed Hindu 
god of a thousand names. To some, he 
is just an all-purpose bore. “The two 
necessities for 1968,” says one detrac- 
tor, “are the defeat of Lyndon Johnson 
and the massive putdown of John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. It’s difficult to see which 
would be the more difficult.” 

The foundations for Galbraith’s cur 


re 


are filthy and the schools so bad that 
the young, perhaps wisely, stay away, 
and hoodlums roll citizens for some of 
the dollars they saved in taxes.” 

A Myriad of Myths. Galbraith’s lat- 
est published work, The New Industri- 
al State, a bestseller for the past 31 
weeks, is an even more ambitious book. 
In it, Galbraith sets out to describe the 
modern economic structure minus the 
myriad myths that surround it. What 
he finds in the U.S. is a phalanx of 
giant companies, perhaps 500 in all, 
dominating the landscape. The com- 
petitive market has largely disappeared, 
the victim of an advertising machine 
that creates and manipulates demand 
(mostly, he maintains, by means of com- 
mercial TV). Well-schooled technicians 
and managers—the “technostructure’— 
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rent fame—or notoriety—were laid a 
decade ago with publication of The Af- 
fluent Society. Along with David Ries- 
man’s The Lonely Crowd, the book 
was one of the two most influential so- 
cial critiques of the "SOs, has been on 
reading lists at more than 100 Amer- 
ican colleges, and in a dozen foreign 
languages—including Gujarati, Hindi 
and Tamil—continues to jangle cash 
registers around the world. 

The book did more than add a color- 
ful catch phrase to the language. With 
its analysis of poverty in America and 
its plea for greater attention to the pub 
lic sector—housing, police, mass tran- 
sit, education and welfare—it estab- 
lished clear guideposts for both the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. Gal- 
braith offered the best summation of 
its philosophy when he testified against 
tax reduction before a congressional 
committee in 1965. “I am not quite 
sure what the advantage is in having a 
few more dollars to spend,” he said, “if 
the air ts too dirty to breathe, the 
water too polluted to drink, the streets 


run the show. Though a certain profit 
level is still necessary for survival, prof- 
its are no longer the primary goal. The 
technostructure’s chief aim is self-per- 
petuation through corporate growth. 

As a producer of goods, Galbraith ar- 
gues, the system works very well, and 
he scoffs at those who look upon big- 
ness as inherently evil. Yet he does 
find one overriding fault: the present 
system puts too much emphasis on 
goods—washing machines, and 
gadgets—and not enough on beauty and 
man’s search for higher values. In a 
sense, Galbraith is raising anew, as he 
did in The Affluent Society, the ques- 
tion of priorities and how wealth is to 
be divided. Instead of working 40 hours 
a week in order to be able to buy the 
full panoply of gadgets he sees on TV, 
asks Galbraith, might not a man be hap- 


cars 


From left: Galbraith, Protocol Chief Angier 
Biddle Duke, NATO Commander Lyman 
Lemnitzer, Dean Rusk, Lyndon Johnson and 
Nehru. In background, right: Nehru’s daugh- 


ter, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Jacqueline Kennedy, 
Lady Bird Johnson and Mrs, Rusk 
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pier working only 25 hours and giving 
up some of the goods for leisure time? 
According to Galbraith, he should, at 
any rate, be allowed to make the choice. 

The New Industrial State goes too 
far in making its case. “Changes in man- 
agement, takeovers, the old saw that 
you're only as good as your last bal- 
ance sheet—these are facts of life that 
Ken ignores,” says M.LT.’s Paul Sam- 
uelson, a former Kennedy adviser whose 
economics texts are used on more col- 
lege campuses than any others. “The 
book makes modern corporations into 
kings who rule unilaterally. They don't. 
They're constitutional monarchs; they 
try to shape the market, but they can't 
make the market react." Nor do TV's 
insistent pitches always succeed in 
artificially stimulating demand—as 
manufacturers of detergents, breakfast 
cereals and the Edsel ruefully concede 

Old Wine, New Bottle. In any case, 
the work will probably be as much de- 
bated in the ‘60s as The Affluent So- 
ciety was in the ‘50s. “Anybody who 
talks about modern economics from 
now on,” predicts former Kennedy 
Speechwriter Richard Goodwin, “is go- 
ing to have to talk about it.” 

Economists already have spent years 
talking about Ken (he detests being 
called John) Galbraith, often in exas- 
perated tones. “Mr. Galbraith is a very 
talented journalist and a very bad econ- 
omist,” declares Neil Jacoby, dean of 
U.C.L.A.’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration, “I wouldn't have him 
on my faculty.” University of Chicago 
Economist Milton Friedman, Barry 
Goldwater's former economic adviser, 
dismisses him as a phrasemaker—"old 
wine in a new bottle.” Purrs Conser- 
vative William F. Buckley, a personal 
friend but philosophical foe: “Econo- 





mists I know say everything he writes 
on economics is either platitudinous or 
wrong—or both.” Sneers Jacoby: 
“Sure, his books sell well. So did Val- 
ley of the Dolls.” 

Smith & Keynes. Galbraith’s defend- 
ers pooh-pooh much of the criticism as 
little more than naked envy. “His tre- 
mendous vogue is very annoying to 
many university economists,” observes 
the University of California’s (La Jolla) 
Seymour Harris, a onetime Harvard 
colleague. “They reason that anyone 
with that kind of rapprochement with 
the general public just has to be a 
lousy economist. It’s not true. He's the 
most-read economist of all time, Not 
even Adam Smith has been read as 
much.” Galbraith, adds Economist 
James Warburg, “is the most outstand- 
ing explorer of economics _ since 
Keynes.” There are those, in fact, who 
believe that while John Maynard 
Keynes was the Darwin of modern eco- 
nomics, Galbraith will some day be 
considered the Huxley. 

For Galbraith, economics is a ve- 
hicle for achieving broad social aims. 
More than anyone else, he injects so- 
cial ideas into the bloodstream of eco- 
nomics. As prodder, pleader and pros- 
elytizer, he is unrivaled in the U.S. 
today. “Galbraith is an antenna and a 
synthesizer,” says Samuelson. “He 
senses what is in the air and puts it to- 
gether and packages it.” 

Bureaucrats & Morticians. He has 
been doing a staggering amount of pack- 
aging. Since 1959, when his secretary 
first started counting, the professor has 
written eight books, 32 articles, 54 book 
reviews and 35 letters to the editor. He 
has also provided eight introductions to 
books by other authors, delivered scores 
of major lectures, and composed nu- 
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merous drafts for major speeches by 
such luminaries as Lyndon Johnson and 
John, Robert and Edward Kennedy 
(Galbraith's pen, for example, was re- 
sponsible for the lines in J.F.K.'s In- 
augural: “Let us never negotiate out of 
fear. But let us never fear to negotiate”). 

After the economic tomes, a satire 
(The McLandress Dimension) and a 
memoir (The Scotch), a novel was al- 
most inevitable. The Triumph, a lam- 
poon of U.S. diplomacy during a Ca- 
ribbean revolution that is scheduled for 
April publication, has already been 
bought by the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., a close friend 
and erstwhile next-door neighbor in 
Cambridge, concedes coyly: “It is entire- 
ly as good as its author thinks it is.” 

The author has no lack of ambition, 
in any event, and he hopes that the 
book will do for diplomacy what Eve- 
lyn Waugh did for undertaking. Will it 
have the same apoplectic effect on State 
Department bureaucrats as Waugh's 
The Loved One had on morticians? “I 
certainly hope so,” he says. The book 
is even now bringing in a pile of mon- 
ey, a commodity that Galbraith, always 
proud of his Scots ancestry, has never 
been inclined to undervalue. More nov- 
els may well be on the way. “Populat- 
ing the world with people of my own 
invention,” Galbraith avers, “was the 
most pleasant and beautiful thing I ever 
did in my life.” 

Another major economic tome, “an 
examination of the U.S. as an exercise 
in economic development,” is beginning 
to take shape and may emerge, as have 
other Galbraith works, in some future 
Harvard course. “Harvard students,” he 
allows, “receive the enormous benefit 
of having classes in whatever I happen 
to be writing about.” 

One Splendid Paroxysm. Skilled as 
the versatile Scotsman may be at bud- 
geting his time, critics complain that he 
cannot possibly have much left over to 
spare for the A.D.A. Actually, Gal- 
braith’s chairmanship has given new 
life to the somnolent A.D.A.—even if 
it is to be only for one splendid par- 
oxysm of hara-kiri. The dispute over 
Viet Nam is deep and may very well, 
notes one high-ranking member, “blow 
the whole organization to smithereens.” 
The A.D.A. has, in fact, often come 
close to destroying itself. In 1948, a 
year after it was formed as a coalition 
of anti-Communist liberals, it threatened 
to withhold its support from Harry Tru- 
man. In 1960, the organization's bitter- 
end Stevensonians tried vainly to deny 
John Kennedy its endorsement, and tn 
1964, the New York state convenuion 
refused to endorse Robert Kennedy in 
his Senate race 

The decision whether to support 
L.B.J., Gene McCarthy or nobody has 
proved the most wrenching of all. As 
Galbraith noted last week during a din- 
ner at Manhattan's Plaza Hotel honor- 
ing Franklin and Eleanor Roosevelt, 
the organization faced a_ perplexing 
choice. “Are we to rally behind men 
who have been so persistently, so fla- 
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grantly wrong?” he asked. “Don't we 
have a right to ask that they first be re- 
placed by those who have been some- 
times right?” Presumably McCarthy 
qualifies as one who has been “right” 
on Viet Nam—but not very consistently 
right on the domestic programs that 
once were the A.D.A.’s major concern. 
During the last session of Congress, 
the A.D.A. gave McCarthy a mediocre 
62% report card. Galbraith frankly ad- 
mits that the Minnesotan is “an improb- 
able winner, to say the least.” Thus, he 
told his Plaza audience, A.D.A.’s choice 
may be “between a Democratic Ad- 
ministration which we have ever less 
reason to support” and “a Republican 
prospect that is in every respect worse.” 
Concluded Galbraith: “If the Democrats 
seem to be lacking in credibility, the Re- 
publicans produce a man you can really 
mistrust—Richard Nixon.” At week's 
end the A.D.A. national board voted, 
65 to 47, to endorse McCarthy’s can- 
didacy—with an amendment, _intro- 
duced by Chairman Galbraith, recogniz- 
ing that individual members are free to 
support other candidates. Whether this 
halfhearted compromise will prevent an 
irreparable split is questionable. One ob- 
vious apostate was former Chairman 
John Roche, President Johnson's house 
intellectual, who immediately said he 
would resign from the organization. 
"Judas Rat.'' The odd thing is that, 
except for the U.S. commitment in 
Southeast Asia, Galbraith has few com- 
plaints about Lyndon Johnson. “He's 
put all the right things on the plate in 
his domestic program, and apart from 
Viet Nam, he’s been imaginative and 
flexible in his foreign policy,” he says. 
Until the war, the two men, both from 
poor, rural backgrounds, were good 
friends, “I like him more and more,” 
Galbraith said of the then Vice Pres- 
ident in 1961. “He is genuinely in- 
telligent and wants to do things.” De- 
spite his affection for Jack Kennedy, 
Galbraith had no trouble working for 
L.B.J. after the assassination—a fact 
that prompted some Kennedyites to 
scorn him as a Judas. Ironically, other 
liberals had branded him a “Judas rat” 
only a few years earlier when he 
switched from Stevenson to J.F.K. But, 
as Arthur Schlesinger points out, there 
would have been no government at all 
after Kennedy's murder had men like 
Galbraith not reacted as they did. 
Galbraith unabashedly enjoys being 
close to the center of power. As he ex- 
plains it, with a twinkle in his eye: 
“My father thought that we were 
obliged because of our enormous size 
to alter the world to our specifications.” 
An Absence of O'Hara. There was 
a great deal that wanted altering in 
Jona Station, Ont., the dour, Scot-domi- 
nated farming community in which Gal- 
braith grew up. “It was a dreadfully 
barren existence up there,” says his 
younger sister, Mrs. Catherine Denholm, 
now a resident of the pleasant town of 
Elora, Ont. “It was totally arid.” Wil- 
liam Galbraith, a schoolteacher turned 
farmer, was a 6-ft, 8-in. giant like his 
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son, but unlike him in other respects. 
Shy and modest, he nonetheless be- 
came a leading light in the local branch 
of the Liberal Party. 

The Galbraiths were not as joyless 
as most of their neighbors, whom Gal- 
braith limns in the bittersweet memoir, 
The Scotch, but the children were still 
imbued with their neighbors’ stern Cal- 
vinist ways. “Sexual intercourse,” he 
wrote, “was, under all circumstances, a 
sin. Marriage was not a mitigation so 
much as a kind of license of mis- 
behavior, and we were free from the 
countervailing influences of movies, tele- 
vision, and John O'Hara.” After a not 
particularly brilliant high school career, 
Galbraith entered Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, “not only the cheap- 
est but probably the worst college in 
the English-speaking world.” Starting 
off in animal husbandry, he wrote his 
Bachelor's thesis in economics, reason- 
ing that “if the Depression continued, 
there would be a great demand for peo- 
ple who could tell what was wrong.” 
At 26, with a Ph.D. in agricultural eco- 
nomics from Berkeley, he became a 
Harvard instructor, taking U.S. citizen- 
ship soon afterwards. ; 

Up & Up. It was at Harvard in 1936 
that Galbraith first read John Maynard 
Keynes's General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money, and became 
an immediate convert. It was there that 
he met a clutch of Kennedys: Joe Jr., 
then a sophomore; young Jack, who 
was “gayer, more easygoing, less po- 
litically inclined”; and Joe Sr., whom 
he approvingly describes as a “real op- 
erator.” And it was there that he met 
his future wife, Catherine (“Kitty”) At- 
water, a petite (5 ft. 4 in.), pretty Smith 
valedictorian who was studying com- 
parative literature at Radcliffe. “I looked 
up and up,” notes Kitty of their first en- 
counter, “wondering when it was going 

















to stop.” In 1937, the day after their 
marriage, they sailed to England, where 
Galbraith was to study for a year at 
Cambridge under Keynes. Galbraith did 
not meet Keynes, who by then had suf- 
fered the first of several heart attacks, 
during that year, though he saw him 
often in Washington during World War 
I]. But he did learn book and verse of 
the Keynesian gospel. 

In 1941, as a result of an earlier trea- 
tise on price control, Galbraith found 
himself Assistant Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration---and 
price control czar of the entire country, 
with a staff that swiftly swelled from ten 
people to 16,000. It was a thankless, 
nearly impossible job, complicated by 
the guidelines laid down in his own trea- 
lise, which proved in practice to be 
“inapplicable in every detail.” He quick- 
ly dumped it. In 1943, having irritat- 
ed just about everyone by his zealous 
performance, he was dumped himself. 
A year on Fortune followed—he cred- 
its Henry Luce with teaching him to 
write—and then it was back to the Gov- 
ernment, first to gauge the effectiveness 
of U.S. strategic bombing in Germany 
and Japan, later to work as an adviser 
on economic policies in the occupied 
countries. Since 1949, he has been on 
and off at Harvard. 

"How Tall Are You?" The 1952 pres- 
idential campaign marked Galbraith’s 
first active involvement in politics. He 
authored Adlai Stevenson's Detroit La- 
bor Day speech and shaped his econom- 
ic policy from the campaign train, With 
somewhat less enthusiasm, he repeated 
the role in 1956. “Tragedy the second 
time is comedy,” he notes wryly. Along 
with Schlesinger and Averell Harriman, 
he acted as Kennedy's liaison man with 
the Stevensonian liberal Establishment 
during the 1960 campaign, did the same 
for Bobby Kennedy during his 1964 
Senate race in New York. 

In the ‘SOs, Galbraith visited India 
twice to advise the government on its 
economic problems, and, after a few 
hints, he became Kennedy’s first am- 
bassador to New Delhi in March 1961. 
Though he had once described India’s 
economy as “the world’s greatest exam- 
ple of functioning anarchy,” he was 
welcomed as the biggest thing—in many 
respects—since Lord Irwin, later Vis- 
count Halifax, who had traveled around 
the country as Viceroy 30 years earlier 
with an 8-ft. bed. “How tall are you?” 
Galbraith was asked soon after his ar- 
rival. The reply: “I am the tallest man 
in the world.” 

The U.S. sent good ambassadors to 
New Delhi straight through the ‘50s, and 
Galbraith, despite his unorthodox meth- 
ods, belongs on the list. “The Great 
Mogul,” as he was called by the embassy 
staff, won no plaudits for such stunts as 
wading barefoot in a paddyfield or car- 
rying sacks of cement on his head at a 
dam construction site. Nonetheless, he 
achieved a remarkable rapport with 
Nehru, a man who, he says, was 
“touched with magic.” He also per- 
formed with great, still unappreciated 
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distinction during the 1962 Chinese bor- 
der invasion. “The Indians panicked,” 
says one former assistant. “They just 
didn’t know what to do, and for about 
two days Galbraith held that govern- 
ment together almost singlehanded.” 

The Perturbable Rusk. Throughout 
his Indian tour—and ever since—Gal- 
braith also waged a hot war with the 
State Department. Communications 
from Washington took too long to ar- 
rive, he complained, and communicated 
nothing when they did get there. Occa- 
sionally, he set U.S. policy by himself. 
Entirely on his own, for instance, he an- 
nounced that the U.S. recognized In- 
dia’s disputed northern borders. Wash- 
ington gulped, but went along. 
Confronted by Galbraith, the usually 
imperturbable Dean Rusk has proved 
quite perturbable, and when the am- 
bassador argued for a change in U.S 
policy toward China, the Secretary shot 
back: “Your views, so far as they have 
any merit, have already been fully con- 
sidered and rejected.” “That,” noted 
Galbraith with no little satisfaction, 
“was the first strong declarative sen- 
tence I had ever had from Rusk.” 

His mistrust of the State Department, 
which he has described as “the most or- 
nate bureaucracy since the Ming Dy- 
nasty,” was not altogether unfounded 
Once, when he was away from New 
Delhi, an aide handed him a coded mes- 
sage from Washington. How was he to 
read it without a decoding machine? 
The practice, the aide said, was to call 
Washington—on the telephone—and 
ask what was in the message 

Galbraith's cables to the State De- 
partment were prized as titillating read 
ing material. “Well, the President's pol- 
icy has fallen on its face again,” was a 
typical salutation. A postscript might 
be: “Now would somebody back there 
please get off his ass!” A little vulgari 
ty, Galbraith found, assured a personal 
reading by President Kennedy. 

Rather Flamboyant. No one has ever 
had to tell Galbraith to get moving. 
When he is in Cambridge, he generally 
breakfasts in bed before 8, then for 
four hours locks himself in front of an 
IBM electric typewriter in the down 
stairs study of his rambling Victorian 
brick house at 30 Francis Ave., Har 
vard’s faculty row. (Among his neigh- 
bors: Urbanologist Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan and TV Chef Julia Child.) By 
his own stern command, he is never in- 
terrupted. Tuesdays and Thursdays he 
has noon lecture classes, Tuesday eve- 
nings a seminar. Afternoons, he recetves 
visitors, counsels students, answers mail, 
and reads. He is a Trollope addict 
“Trollope tells a story as it should be 
told, lots of nourishment and no non- 
sense”—and finds a few minutes’ pe 
rusal of Jane Austen's easy “rhythm” 
just right to prime his own writing 
pump. Like Trollope, he believes that 
“writing is high craftsmanship, rather 
than inspiration.” His wit and seeming 
spontaneity generally come only after 
five revisions. 

After dinner at home, sometimes with 
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students, he reads still more, gives a 
speech or, on rare occasion, throws or 
attends a party. He was perhaps the 
most visible guest at Truman Capote’s 
lavish bal masque in Manhattan's Pla- 
za Hotel in 1966, dancing for a while 
with a candelabrum, then tossing it 
around, quarterback style, with George 
Plimpton. “I would say,” says Capote, 
“that he was rather flamboyant.” 

The Galbraiths’ own commencement- 
time party in the spring is famous in 
Cambridge, as is the “young people's 
party” they give in the winter for sons 
and daughters of their friends. Gal- 
braith’s dancing style, which consists 
mostly of hopping up and down in 
place, has been described as the “pogo- 
stick stomp.” The Galbraiths have three 
sons of their own: John Alan, 26 (Har- 
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vard °63), a clerk for California Su- 
preme Court Justice Stanley Mosk; 
Peter, 17, an eleventh-grader at Bos- 
ton’s Commonwealth School; James, 16, 
a sophomore at Andover. A fourth, 
Douglas, died of leukemia in 1950 at 
seven. 

Drunken Pretzel. As an analyst of af 
fluence, Galbraith does not speak from 
the curious outside. He summers on 
the family’s 247-acre farm near New- 
fane, Vt., spends part of each winter at 
a commodious rented chalet in Gstaad, 
an elegant ski resort in Switzerland 
William Buckley, a sometime skiing 
companion, says that Galbraith looks 
like “a drunken pretzel” coming down 
the slopes, but another observer de 
scribes his form as “graceful, lordly, 
solemn even—like Charles de Gaulle 
going down an escalator.” 

Lordly might also describe his ped- 
agogical style. For all his fame, Gal 
braith is regularly panned by the Har- 
vard Crimson’s Confidential Guide to 
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undergraduate courses. “Vague plati- 
tudes on assorted cosmic questions,” 
complains one of his students, “are ap- 
parently received through the office of 
divine revelation.” Is he arrogant? “Oh, 
yes, of course,” says his sister Cath- 
erine. “But his arrogance is always with 
tongue in cheek. It’s part of his charm. 
He is also a kindly man, which isn’t 
often mentioned.” 

Neat & Unstarved. The charm and 
the kindness escape some people entire- 
ly. In India, secretaries were sometimes 
reduced to tears by his imperious man- 
ner, and a number of embassy staffers 
winced under his highhandedness. 

Attractive women, however, almost 
invariably appreciate him—and_ vice 
versa. Manhattan Freelance Writer (and 
Jet Setter) Gloria Steinem finds him 
“overpowering.” Actress Angie Dick- 
inson describes him as “fascinating and 
funny.” Galbraith’s yet-to-be-published 
India diaries return the compliment. 
“She has fair, pure skin,” he cooed 
after sitting next to Angie on a trans- 
continental jet in 1961, “blonde to 
vaguely reddish hair, merry eyes and a 
neat, unstarved body.” Despite his obvi- 
ously observant eye, Miss Dickinson, 
who visited the subcontinent in 1962, 
doubts that he has any “serious ro- 
mances—or any romances at all.” 

When Jacqueline Kennedy comes to 
Cambridge, the last vestige of magisteri- 
al hauteur disappears. “He fawns over 
her like a cocker spaniel,” harrumphs a 
neighbor. “He bounds out onto the lawn 
wreathed in smiles, escorts her into the 
house as though she were made of 
eggs, and hovers.” 

The truth is that Galbraith, with most 
people anyway, enjoys being thought ar- 
rogant, just as some people find odd 
pleasure in being thought ruthless or 
mean. Galbraith, says Buckley, “always 
gives the impression that he is on very 
temporary leave from Olympus, where 
he holds classes on the maintenance of 
divine standards.” 

A Voice in the Land. Politics fas- 
cinates Galbraith, and he is somewhat 
intrigued with the idea of running for 
the governorship of Massachusetts, But 
his sharp wit, irrepressible candor and 
donnish mien would be fatal handicaps 
at the polls. As it is, there are many 
who think that he has already spread 
himself too thin. “The peril with becom- 
ing a Voice in the Land,” says Colum- 
bia Economist Louis Hacker, a friendly 
critic, “is that you are expected to be 
knowledgeable in every subject. Gal- 
braith has no right to be pontifical on 
things like Viet Nam.” 

Galbraith would disagree vehemently. 
“If there are differences of opinion,” 
he said at last week's Roosevelt dinner, 
“there should be men to represent 
them.” The fact is that while there are 
more than enough men to criticize U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam, few have spoken 
so clearly and responsibly as Galbraith, 
or searched so hard for a viable way 
out. “I want to change things,” he says. 
“I want to sce things happen. I don't 
want just to talk about them.” 
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THE LIMITS OF U.S. POWER 


N the aftermath of World War II, the international ca- 

sualty list read like a global roll call. Europe was an 
economic ruin; Russia was still reeling; Japan was shat- 
tered; China and Southeast Asia were torn by revolution. 
By comparison, the U.S. seemed a privileged party indeed. 
It boasted 40% of the world’s income and a burgeoning econ- 
omy. It was as rich as ever in natural resources, its pop- 
ulation was growing, and it had an enormous output of 
food. It also had incredible military muscle; it possessed the 
world’s only nuclear weapons. At the end of 1945 the U.S. 
had all the classic attributes of power. It had, says Hunter 
College Political Science Professor John G. Stoessinger, 
“the capacity to use its tangible and intangible resources to 
affect the behavior of other nations.” And after a long era 
of isolation and inaction, the U.S. felt a responsibility to exer- 
cise its power in behalf of rehabilitation and order. 

Under U.S. protection, Western Europe built back to pros- 
perity, and Japan became the first nonwhite nation with an 
industrialized economy. Beyond the Iron Curtain, Russia 
and China reconstructed their own bases of power. As oth- 
ers grew, the relative power of the U.S. inevitably shrank. 
In two decades, its share of the world’s income dropped to 
one-third, its steel production fell from three-fifths to one- 
quarter, its great gold stock melted as the balance of 
payments shifted. And most significantly, it lost its unique po- 
sition as the world’s only nuclear nation. 

It is a basic irony that the balance of terror between nu- 
clear powers, which has helped to prevent a global conflict, 
has also hampered peaceful diplomacy. For the ability to ex- 
ercise military force is the ultimate threat behind all interna- 
tional arguments. Yet the patent and proper reluctance of 
big powers to resort to their biggest weapons gives smaller 
States an opportunity for mischief and arrogance. The dif- 
ficulty of reacting without overreacting scts a definite limit 
on power. Thus Castro feels free to talk tough with Russia; 
the Rhodesians thumb their noses at the British; litthe Cambo- 
dia dares the wrath of Red China. And North Korea boldly 
hijacks a ship of the U.S. Navy. 

Inevitably, such non-nuclear confrontations sometimes 
lead to armed conflict. Then, as the U.S. has learned, and 
is still learning in Viet Nam, the limits of power expand 
into exasperation. Determined not to use its nuclear might, 
a big power must be doubly cautious with its conventional 
weapons. For no one can be certain of the level of warfare 
that might earn a smaller belligerent some nuclear as- 
sistance from outside. And these days, even conventional 
arms are so devastating that they demand restraint. 


Threats & Timidity 

There are other limitations. A strong nation can shrug 
off the disapproval of its friends—but not for long, as Brit- 
ain learned to its dismay when world opinion forced it to 
retreat from Suez in 1956. It does not follow, however, 
that when friends agree with a course of action, their aid 
can be counted on. It is a paradox, says General Alfred M. 
Gruenther, that “our power tends to hurt the alliance sys- 
tem.” The U.S., he points out, “seems so mighty that our 
smaller allies stand aside and say, ‘Let the U.S. do it.’ ” 

Attitudes at home set more stringent limits as a rising num- 
ber of Americans demand to know why they must commit 
their strength on distant frontiers. They see a diminishing 
threat to their security as world Communism splits into op- 
posing camps. They relax as the U.S. dialogue with Russia 
mellows; they worry less about a Red China hobbled by inter- 
nal dissension. By their insistent questions they force the 
Administration to search for a set of priorities, to think 
twice before it exercises U.S. power. 

Such restriction is often beneficial. At its best, it amounts 
to a requirement for valid explanation, for honest justifica- 
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tion of U.S. actions. But as Lyndon Johnson continues to 
seek a consensus of approval, he remains a prisoner of crit- 
ics who are often capricious. Many of the same people who 
urged Franklin Roosevelt to come to the aid of the Span- 
ish Republic and fight fascism in the Spanish Civil War 
now call for a retreat from a fight against Communism in 
Viet Nam. One of their reasons: it is a civil war. Some of 
the loudest dissenters from any U.S. military presence in 
Southeast Asia were the most militant interventionists when 
the Arab-Isracli war erupted last June. For them the U.S. re- 
sponsibility was plain: it called for warships at Aqaba, for 
guns and planes as fast as Israel might need them. 

The clamor of opposition can hardly be avoided in a de- 
mocracy. But if the President tries to satisfy everyone, he 
may end up using power so sparingly that he will satisfy no 
one. “The danger is.” says University of Chicago Political 
Scientist Morton Kaplan, “that we will now hold back too 
much out of fear of another Viet Nam.” 

If that happens, the U.S. will be turning its back on con- 
temporary history, John F. Kennedy learned at the Bay of 
Pigs that timid application of power can be worse than no ex- 
ercise of power at all, Putting his experience into practice, 
he acted like a different leader during the Cuban missile cri- 
sis. He made it bluntly clear to Nikita Khrushchev that the 
U.S. was prepared to invade and overrun Cuba if the Rus- 
sians did not remove their missiles. The result was a text- 
book settlement for a nuclear confrontation: both sides 
could claim a victory of a sort. The U.S. had erased a Com- 
munist threat, and Khrushchev could tell his people that he 
had prevented a U.S. invasion of Cuba. 

Lyndon Johnson, too, profited from the lesson of the Bay 
of Pigs. When he and his advisers decided that U.S. interven- 
tion was required in the Dominican Republic in 1965, he 
used no halfway measures. The U.S. landed in force, the 
job was done with dispatch, and the critics who carped 
about “gunboat diplomacy” were simply ignored. 

U.S. power is still considerable, and the responsibility to 
use it wisely has, if anything, grown over the years. The chal- 
lenge is to find the right way to apply it to each situation. 
Threats may work against a probable enemy, as with Khru- 
shchev in Cuba, but even angry coercion may not move a 
friend, Thus British ships still carry cargo for Hanoi. 

What is needed most is a kind of moral suasion that ap- 
plies power effectively before threats or coercion are nec- 
essary. It is difficult to achieve, and failure to find the right 
formula prevented the U.S, from heading off war in the Mid- 
dle East last summer. But things were different when Cyrus 
Vance went to Turkey and Greece as a special envoy in No- 
vember. At the time, war over Cyprus seemed certain; yet 
Vance managed to convince both sides to cool it. 


Wits More than Brawn 

Power is not easy to wield, but despite the restrictions, it 
does carry influence when used shrewdly. And it can be 
used in many ways, far short of war. U.S. aid, economic 
and otherwise, carries immeasurable weight in foreign cap- 
itals. It may be good politics in these days of growing 
nationalism for a country to be outspokenly independent, 
even loudly critical of the U.S. But it is not good politics 
to bear the unequivocal label of “anti-American.” 

For all its shortcomings, the most effective form of U.S. 
power has been foreign aid. Today it can no longer be fur- 
nished as prodigally as it was following World War II, 
either in money or in arms. As a result, the U.S. is being 
forced to be selective—a not unhealthy circumstance. By 
using brains more often than brawn, the U.S. should be 
able to make its limited power suffice. Thus, as often hap- 
pens in human ecology, its very limitations may challenge 
the U.S. to perform more effectively and intelligently. 
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THE WAR 


Picking Up the Pieces 

Still stunned by the speed and brutali- 
ty of the Communists’ countrywide on- 
slaught, South Viet Nam and its allies 
last week began the enormous task of re- 
covery. The job was not made easier 
by the fact that no one knew for sure ex- 
actly what had happened, or why; nor 
was there any certainty that it would 
not happen again. The full significance 
of the Communist general offensive still 
hung on the next move by North Viet 
Nam’s Defense Minister Vo Nguyen 
Giap—and whether he would or would 
not mount an assault on the U.S. Ma- 
rine position at Khe Sanh. 

Whatever Giap is up to—and weeks 
may pass before the outline of his cam- 
paign becomes apparent—he has al- 
ready undeniably succeeded in devastat- 
ing a large part of Viet Nam, With 
roads out and bridges down, telephones 
dead and all other kinds of communica- 
tions clogged, the South Vietnamese 
are still painfully piecing together the 
extent of their human and material 
losses. At least 3,000 civilians were 
killed and another 350,000 made home- 
less, adding to the country’s already 
overburdened refugee rolls. Hospitals 
overflowed with some 7,000 wounded 
civilians. Food was in short supply in 
some places, private businesses and pub- 
lic services at a standstill in’ others. 
The roll of cities and towns nearly lit- 
erally leveled to the ground reads like 
a grim Vietnamese gazetteer. 

Pleiku, a highland town of 66,000, 
was 50% destroyed and 11,000 of its 
people made homeless. Ban Me Thuot 
was 25% destroyed, had over 500 ci- 
vilian dead and 20,000 refugees. In the 
Delta, Vinh Long was 25% destroyed 
and burdened with 14,000 new ref- 
ugees. Ben Tre (pop. 35,000) was one 
of the hardest hit towns in all Viet 
Nam: 45% destroyed, nearly 1,000 
dead, and 10,000 homeless. Many sec- 
tions of Saigon were heavily damaged 
and 120,000 people left homeless. Esti- 
mates of the damage to Hué ran as 
high as 80%. One out of five of Da- 
lat’s 82,000 people was without a roof 
over his head. 

The U.S. Naked. If the instructions 
and exhortations to his soldiers before 
the battles can be credited, Giap’s ambi- 
tions in the general offensive were 
boundless. The attackers were led to be- 
lieve that they were really going to 
take and hold the cities and towns and 
bring the war to a quick and victorious 
end. The South Vietnamese government 
was to be smashed. The Army of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam (ARVN) was expect- 
ed to desert to the Viet Cong in whole- 
sale units. The Communists confidently 
anticipated that the population would 
welcome the attackers in a great pop- 
ular uprising. The result would leave 
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the U.S. naked as Giap’s only remain- 
ing antagonist in Viet Nam. 

Nothing of the kind happened. And 
to further coat Giap’s pill with bitter- 
ness, he took losses that most other 
states’ armies would consider unaccept- 
able. The allies estimated that more 
than 27,000 Communists died in the at- 
tacks and, even allowing for consider- 
able inflation of the figure, the ratio of 
enemy dead to those of the allies was 
worse than 7 or 8 to 1. Of the 28 provin- 
cial capitals seized across the country, 
not one remained totally in enemy 
hands. An astonishing total of more 
than 5,000 Communist suspects were 
taken. By contrast, the allied dead num- 
bered 2,707—920 of them Americans, 
1,733 South Vietnamese and 54 other 
allied soldiers. 

A Matter of Mystique. On the oth- 
er hand, Giap scored some very sub- 
stantial gains. Ever since the U.S. came 
in force to Viet Nam, General West- 
moreland’s oft-reiterated strategy has 
been built on denying the Communists 
a major victory and assuring the South 
Vietnamese that the Communists could 
not hope to occupy even a district cap- 
ital for more than a few hours. In their 
assault on the cities, the Communists 
did better than that, and nearly two 
weeks after the initial attack, the Viet 
Cong flag still flew over portions of 
Hué, with all its symbolic significance 
as the country’s ancient capital. 

In his blitzkrieg, Giap showed that 
not even American power could pro- 
tect urban Vietnamese from Viet Cong 
guns. The demonstration equally un- 
dermined the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment’s stature in the minds of many 
South Vietnamese. Whatever the harsh 
military facts of the campaign’s out- 
come, the attacks enhanced the mys- 
tique of the Vict Cong as a stealthy, 
dedicated foe, unmindful of death. The 
V.C. took the initiative away from the 
allies and, temporarily at least, reversed 
the image of allied momentum in the 
war. Pacification will inevitably be set 
back by the immediate priority of re- 
construction. Most important, perhaps, 
Giap managed—whether ultimately for 
his good or ill—to create in Washing- 
ton and across the U.S. a fresh and 
profound agonizing about the war. 

Asking for Arms. As damaging to 
Giap as his losses was the failure of 
the populace to rise—a failure that pre- 
vented him from consolidating his early 
gains in the streets. In some places in 
Saigon, Hué and Dalat, networks of 
sympathizers aided the raiders’ infiltra- 
tion and guided, fed and hid them until 
they struck. But the great mass of the 
country’s city dwellers, long accustomed 
to thinking of war as something that 
happened only to peasants out in the 
paddies, rejected the Viet Cong call to 
arms. Their first and human response 
was to take no sides at all, simply to 


lock their doors and hide in order to 
stay alive. 

But now that the bulk of the street 
fighting is over, growing numbers of 
civilians are coming out angry and 
incensed at the Viet Cong. South Vi- 
etnamese police are receiving an 
unprecedented number of telephone 
calls and scribbled messages tipping 
them off to Viet Cong hideouts. Some 
civilian groups such as the Confedera- 
tion of Vietnamese Workers came for- 
ward and asked for arms to aid in the 
defense of the cities, and the govern- 
ment is considering the creation of a 
home guard, provided that a way can 
be found to keep its weapons from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Viet Cong. In 
Qui Nhon, more than 1,500 townspeople 
gathered to demonstrate in support of 
the government. And defeated Presi- 
dential Candidate Dr. Phan Khac Suu, 
accused of being a Viet Cong sympathiz- 
er, led a host of Vietnamese politicians 
usually at bitter odds with the govern- 
ment in condemning the Communist 
attacks and calling for national unity. 

Not a Single Unit. Communist hopes 
that the South Vietnamese army would 
crumble under the onslaught proved 
equally hollow. Although nearly half 
the ARVN soldiers were away from their 
posts throughout the country on four- 
day Ter leaves, those on duty fought 
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Forlorn amid the rubble of their former 
homes, destroyed in a savage battle be- 
tween ARVN troops and Communists, 
these Saigonese suddenly find themselves 
refugees in their own city. 
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Devastated by fire and shell, the buildings of Qui 
Nhon, a coastal city of 111,000, mutely recall the re- 
cent Viet Cong assault. 





Children form a futile bucket brigade to save their fa- 
ther’s machine shop in the Cholon section of Saigon, 
seized by the Reds and bombed by the allies. 
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bravely and well—and in fact bore the 
brunt of the subsequent battles in the 
streets and took the majority of allied 
casualties. There was not a single in- 
stance of an ARVN unit surrendering or 
going over to the invaders 

The crisis also brought about a 
stepped-up mobilization, which the U.S. 
military command has long encouraged 
President Nguyen Van Thieu an- 
nounced that henceforth every able-bod 
ied man over 17 years of age would 
receive military training, also ended de- 
ferments for students and civil servants 
The demobilization of soldiers who have 
completed their military service will be 
stopped, and veterans mustered out will 





be recalled to active service. The mea- 
sures would add some 65,000 men to 
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RUINS OF BEN TRE’S MARKETPLACE 


tons and special arm bands. Armed 
with complete dossiers and photographs 
of government officials to be arrested 
and executed, they methodically went 
from house to house with clipboards 
and notebooks, looking for their quarry. 

The problem likely to plague South 
Viet Nam the longest is the widespread 
destruction of its cities, its towns, Its 
homes. It was the Viet Cong’s decision 
to bring the war into the midst of the 
cities, and the initial damage was 
wrought by Communist guns and mor 
tars. But the bulk of the actual de- 
struction occurred during the allied 
counterattacks to oust the Viet Cong. 
For allied commanders, these posed a 
grim dilemma that was summed up 
bluntly—and injudiciously—by a U.S. 
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Lesson for city dwellers in what the peasants have long recognized. 


the 650,000-man ARVN. Thieu also an- 
nounced that the nation’s taxes would 
be raised. 

Dossiers & Photographs. The cit) 
dwellers learned in the Communist of 
fensive what South Viet Nam's peas- 
ants have long recognized: the Com 
munists’ ruthless application of terror 
ism in waging war, The attackers were 
ordered to seek out and kill the fami 
lics of all South Vietnamese officers 
they could find, as well as police and 
government officials and their families 
In Saigon, a band of Viet Cong seized 
several civilians, including a Korean 
newspaperman and the information ot- 
ficer of the Korean embassy, blindfold- 
ed them and summarily shot them in a 
Cholon street 

In Ban Me Thuot, the attackers used 
civilians as human shields, pushing from 
1,000 to 4,000 people ahead of them 
in four separate marches. In Hué, U.S. 
Marines found two executed Americans, 
their testicles cut off. The North Viet- 
namese units who took Hué were ac 
companied by political commissars 
wearing gold-colored Ho Chi Minh but- 
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major involved in the battle for Ben 
Tre. “It became necessary to destroy 
the town to save it,” he said. The Viet 
Cong had nearly the whole town under 
their control. The ARVN defenders were 
pinned down in their barracks, the U.S 
advisory compound was in danger of 
being overrun, and the Viet Cong were 
within 50 yards of the provincial tacti 
cal operations center. “They are our 
friends in there,” said one of the Ameri 
cans ruefully. “We waited until we had 
no choice.” 

For bringing such destruction into ci- 
vilian areas, the Viet Cong lost more 
people than they gained. But the South 
Vietnamese government undoubtedly 
was tarred by the same brush. Saigon 
was blamed for not being able to keep 
the Viet Cong out of the cities in the first 
place—and then for having to devastate 
wide areas to get rid of the enemy. Who 
lost the more remains to be seen. “It de 
pends,” says the I Corps U.S. command- 
er, Marine Lieut. General Robert E 
Cushman Jr., “on how fast the govern- 
ment provides assistance to rebuild 
homes, offices, roads and bridges.” 





Mobile Rice. The government is 
moving to do just that. While fighting 
continued on the outskirts of Saigon, 
some 2,500 Revolutionary Development 
workers were brought into the city to 
help collect garbage and assist at 73 
emergency refugee centers that had been 
hastily set up. Trucks loaded with rice 
have been scattered throughout the city 
to serve as mobile grocery stores, by 
week's end were daily selling more than 
300,000 Ibs. of rice at official prices to 
head off incipient hoarding and black- 
marketing of food 

Vice President Ky's National Recoy 
ery Committee was allotted $5,000,000 
to begin to heal the wounds of the 
enemy attacks. Architects are already 
at work mapping plans to rebuild the 
most heavily damaged cities, and aertal 
photographs to speed their designs have 
already been taken of each city. Each 
refugee family has been promised—and 
some have already received—20 sheets 
of roofing, five bags of cement, several 
yards of lumber and $50 to rebuild 
and refurnish their blasted homes. 

A fresh round of Communist attacks 
could, of course, upset all the recovery 
efforts. Despite his high losses, Giap 
sull had considerable Viet Cong strength 
left, as the bloody fighting still going 
on in Saigon and Hué demonstrated 
In fact, large numbers of NVA_ units 
were never employed at all in the gen- 
eral offensive. If Giap tries a second 
round countrywide assault, though, he 
will have a far tougher fight on his 
hands than that of the last two weeks 

There will be no Ter truce hamstring 
ing the allied response, and no clement 
of surprise. The allies have learned some 
lessons in the art of street fighting with 
guerrillas and in the use of artillery 
and air support over urban areas. The 
allied command is carefully rethinking 
the deployment of its troops to defend 
and reinforce the cities and towns in 
the event of attack. Next time around, 
the allies will be as ready as they can 
be. Knowing that, Giap may well not 
try again, or at least not in the same 
way. After all, Hanoi’s general has built 
his reputation on surprise, 


Battle of Hué 


Almost uniquely in Viet Nam last 
week, it was possible to follow clearly 
the progression of one battle: the block- 
by-block struggle of the allies to re- 
capture the city of Hué from the North 
Vietnamese units that swept into it two 
weeks ago. The North Vietnamese had 
arrived to stay, and students from the 
University of Hué acted as their guides, 
in some cases donning the uniform of 
Viet Cong regulars. As the ancient cap- 
ital of Viet Nam, Hué was a prime 
piece of captured real estate for pro 
paganda purposes, and the NVA fought 
for every inch of it against ARVN troop 
ers and a battalion-size force of U.S 
Marines that moved in from the south 

At first, the Marines found the going 
not only tough but unfamiliar, since 
they had to retake the streets almost 
house by house. "The first two days, it 
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was a matter of learning this sort of 
thing,” said one Marine commander, 
Colonel Ernest Cheatham. “The Ma- 
rines haven't fought a fight like this 
since Seoul, back in 1950." As more 
and more blocks fell to the Marines, 
they commandeered brightly colored 
Honda motorcycles, small buses and 
cars, to ferry themselves back and forth 
to the action. 

Gradually, the battling turned the 
once beautiful city into a nightmare. 
Hué’s streets were littered with dead. 
A black-shirted Communist — soldier 
sprawled dead in the middle of a road, 
still holding a hand grenade. A woman 
knelt in death by a wall in the corner 
of her garden. A child lay on the stairs, 
crushed by a fallen roof. Many of the 
bodies had turned black and begun to 
decompose, and rats gnawed at the ex- 
posed flesh. 

Predawn Derring-Do. Every so often 
the Marines came across pockets of 
American civilians, some of whom had 
been successfully hiding out for nine 
days. When they liberated the Thua 
Thien province headquarters, the Ma- 
rines tore down the Viet Cong flag, 
one of dozens the Communists had 
planted throughout the city, and raised 
the Stars and Stripes. Their commander 
had told them to run up the South Viet- 
namese flag, but two Marines had died 
and two others had been wounded in 
taking the building; they were not about 
to be denied the satisfaction of raising 
their own flag (though it later had to 
be lowered to conform with South Viet- 
namese law). 

Meanwhile, the ARVN forces were 
making slower headway against the NVA 
defending the thick-walled battlements 
of the Citadel. They first tried to use ar- 
mored personnel carriers to spearhead 
their attack, but the long straight streets 
of the old quarter enabled Communist 
gunners to knock them out from half a 
mile away. With only three of their orig- 
inal twelve APCs still operative, the ARVN 
troopers started the same house-to-house 
combat as the Marines on the other 
side of the fetid Perfume River. 

In a predawn bit of derring-do, Com- 
munist frogmen swam down the Per- 
fume and neatly dropped the center 
span of the last remaining bridge over 
the river, despite the fact that the allies 
held both bridgeheads. Boats thus be- 
came the main means of evacuation 
and supply, and each boat ran a gaunt- 
let of NVA sniper fire. But at week's 
end the NVA pockets of resistance were 
slowly shrinking, and all of the city ex- 
cept a part of the Citadel had been 
seized by the allies. 


Battle of Saigon 

Except for Hué, the most serious 
city fighting was in Saigon. Once a gra- 
cious, languid island in the midst of 
war, Saigon last week was a city rimmed 
by fear. Every half-hour the radio grim- 
ly warned: “The Saigon-Cholon area is 
not considered secure. Firefights and 
sniper fire are expected to continue, 
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Do not travel on foot. All vehicles 
must have an armed escort.” Flak-jack- 
eted American MPs, weapons at the 
ready, roared along the tree-shaded bou- 
levards. Trigger-happy police fired fran- 
tically in the air to halt vehicles ap- 
proaching checkpoints and_ barricades 
strung about the city, Tough ARVN ma- 
rines and paratroopers blasted their way 
through narrow alleys in running gun 
battles with the Viet Cong, 700 to 1,000 
of whom were believed still mingling 
with the city’s population. 

Vietnamese Skyraiders rent the air 
with ferocious whines as they dive- 
bombed sections of the city, notably 
the Chinese quarter of Cholon, which 
was honeycombed with Viet Cong. The 
planes sent refugees scattering in all di- 
rections and plumes of smoke shooting 
into sunny skies that mocked the city’s 
agony. In six of Saigon’s nine districts, 
24-hour curfews were still in effect, 
meaning that those districts harbored 
at least small bands of guerrillas still op- 
erating as units. Electricity and tele- 
phone service was sporadic, most res- 
taurants and shops remained closed, and 
Saigon was cut off by air from the rest 
of the world. 

The only large-size enemy unit still 
fighting, some 400 men, held its ground 
near the Saigon race track. Although 
General Westmoreland had at first ac- 
ceded to South Vietnamese wishes to 
clear the city with ARVN troops, by 
week’s end U.S. help was clearly need- 
ed; soldiers of the U.S. 199th Infantry 
Brigade were helilifted onto the race- 
track turf to join the battle. 








Fall of Lang Vei 

The week's only successful Commu- 
nist stab was made at Lang Vei, a 
hilltop U.S. Special Forces camp four 
miles southwest of Khe Sanh on Route 
9. Basically a post for interdicting Com- 
munist movement into the South and 
for overseeing allied patrols into near- 
by Laos, Lang Vei was defended by 
some 400 South Vietnamese and Mon- 
tagnard irregulars and 24 Green Be- 
rets, Operating out of a deeply dug 
bunker made of three feet of rein- 
forced concrete and two-inch steel plate, 
complete with its own ventilation sys- 
tem. As much as any place can be in 
Viet Nam, it seemed an ideal outpost, 
immune to artillery attack and so situat- 
ed that ground troops would form a 
carpet of corpses if they dared attack 
up its hillside. 

Crucial in a Sense. But Giap had a 
surprise for Lang Vei: nine Soviet light 
tanks, equipped with thin armor but 
powerful guns, the first Communist use 
of tanks in the entire war. The tanks de- 
ployed in classic fashion east and west 
of the outpost, then rolled right through 
the camp’s wire and up onto the bunk- 
er roofs, followed by North Vietnamese 
infantrymen. “We heard them,” says a 
Green Beret, “but we never thought 
they were tanks. We thought they were 
our generator acting up.” Soon the 
Communists started shoveling satchel 
charges, grenades, napalm and tear gas 
down the air vents in an effort to dis- 
lodge the defenders. 

The allied force fought back fiercely, 
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firing from the bunkers and even rush- 
ing out in the open to face the tanks; 
they knocked out several of them with 
bazookas and recoilless rifles. But the 
defenders were badly outnumbered and 
scrambled back inside to call down air 
and artillery strikes directly on top of 
their own bunkers, built to withstand 
250-Ib. bombs. Finally, the Green Be- 
rets called for mock bombing feints by 
U.S. planes; while the NVA were duck- 
ing, they broke and ran, escaping from 


KHE 


Time Correspondent Don Sider spent 
several days at Khe Sanh last week 
ducking incoming shells and observing 
the unique quality of life in the be- 
sieged Marine base. His report: 


A“ grey mist hangs over the jun- 
gled hills around Khe Sanh and 
drifts down onto the base's metal run- 
way. The morning mist often lasts into 
the afternoon, the bright sun of recent 
weeks is lost in monsoonal overcast, 
and the air is raw and wet with winter. 
The camp seems to have settled into a 
dull, lethargic pace to match the dull, 
damp weather that envelops it. In a 
mood of resignation, Marines go about 
their life-or-death work, digging into 
the red clay, filling sandbags, bolstering 
the bunkers they know are their one 
protection against the real rain: the 
whining rockets and the mortars that 
come with no warning—just the awful 
cracking sound as they explode. 

The dash for cover is part of every 
man’s routine. “It's a modus vivendi,” 
says Protestant Chaplain Ray Stubbe, 
29. “The men run for shelter, but they 
don't cringe when they get there.” Ex- 
cept for an occasional case of what the 
corpsmen call “acute environmental re- 
action” (shell shock), the Marines at 
Khe Sanh are taking their ordeal with 
considerable composure, Only their un- 
welcome bunkermates—the rats—be- 
come frantic under fire. When the “in- 
coming” starts, the rats race for the 
bunkers and wildly run up to the ceil- 
ings made of runway matting and logs. 
One sergeant has killed 34 rats, es- 
tablishing a base record. 

. 

Khe Sanh grows steadily shabbier 
More and more “hardbacks” (metal- 
roofed shacks) are tumbled by the in- 
coming; day by day the protective sand- 
bags and runway matting rise higher 
on bunkers. Even so, the bunkers can- 
not withstand direct hits. A rocket or 
mortar round will collapse a bunker 
and likely kill its occupants. The Sea- 
bees are finishing strong underground 
bunkers for the control-tower crew of 
Khe Sanh’s airstrip and the evacuation 
hospital, rushing to complete the work 
before the threatened battle erupts. 
Meanwhile, the doctors must make do 
in cramped quarters: the operating room 
is an empty metal box used to ship mili- 
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the camp. Some were picked up by heli- 
copters and others worked their way 
back to Khe Sanh on foot, but Lang 
Vei had fallen, and with it ten of the 
Green Berets and 225 of the irregulars, 
all presumed dead. Its loss did not ma- 
terially affect the defense of Khe Sanh 
itself, said a top U.S. officer, but “it is 
crucial to us in the sense that we want 
to Know what’s coming over the Lao- 
tian border.” And he added: “We 
thought we could hang onto it.” 


SANH: READY TO FIGHT. 


tary goods and measuring only 8 ft. by 
6 ft. by 6 ft. 

The top Marine at Khe Sanh is Colo- 
nel David E. Lownds, 47, the mus- 
tachioed commander of the 26th Ma- 
rine Regiment, who oversees the defense 
of the base from an underground bunk- 
er left over by its original French oc- 
cupants, Sitting in a faded lawn chair, 
he seldom rests, night or day, He keeps 
constant watch over the nerve center, a 
labyrinth of whitewashed rooms lit by 
bare bulbs and bustling with staff of- 
ficers and enlisted aides. Is he worried 
about the huge enemy concentration 
surrounding him? “Hell, no,” says 
Lownds. “I've got Marines. My confi- 
dence isn't shaken a bit.” He fully rec- 
ognizes his stand-and-fight mission: “My 
job is to stay here, My job is to hold. I 
don’t plan on reinforcements.” 

Several large U.S. combat units are 
ready at nearby bases for just such a 
necessity, but the fact is that there is nei- 
ther space nor cover for them at Khe 
Sanh. Its buildup completed, Khe Sanh 
is waiting to fight. Last week, to cover 
their attack on nearby Lang Vei, the 
North Vietnamese hit Khe Sanh with 
a massive barrage of up to 1,500 rounds 
of 60-mm. and 82-mm. mortars and 
122-mm. rockets—S0% more than Con 
Thien ever received in a single day at 
the peak of its shelling last year. For- 
tunately, the Reds’ aim was bad: they 
scored no direct hits and caused no se- 
rious wounds or deaths. 

e 

Not all the metal was incoming. Even 
under that pounding, Khe Sanh's ar- 
tillerymen fired back 3,000 rounds. 
Fighter-bombers rake the surrounding 
hills on a seemingly nonstop basis, while 
B-52 strikes lay a carpet of bombs on 
suspected enemy positions four to six 
times a day. This outpouring of U.S. air- 
power may have delayed the Commu- 
nist attack on Khe Sanh, though some 
officers wonder about the effectiveness 
of bombing against dug-in artillery and 
troops and trucks moving under triple- 
canopy jungle. 

Nonetheless, airpower is what keeps 
the entire effort at Khe Sanh afloat. Be- 
cause there is no really passable road 
in the area and the North Vietnamese 
control the ground, the mammoth sup- 
ply needs must be flown in by hel- 
icopters and C-123 and C-130 trans- 





During the attack on Lang Vei, Com- 
munist gunners poured nearly 1,500 
rounds inside Khe Sanh’s perimeters 
as a diversion—some six shells a min- 
ute in the heaviest NVA bombardment 
of the war. Giap also launched probing 
artillery and ground attacks on Marine 
outposts on surrounding Hills 861 and 
558, both supporting positions of the 
Marines at Khe Sanh. His men were 
beaten back twice, suffering 106 dead 
the first time and 124 the second. 





port planes. Because of the danger of 
incoming fire, supply planes now un- 
load in as little as three minutes. Car- 
goes are shoved down their rear load- 
ing ramps while the transports taxi 
slowly toward takeoff. Airdrop systems 
are planned in case heavy fighting or 
poor weather prevents any landings at 
all. 

Most Marines at Khe Sanh feel more 
than ready for the battle they know 
they are there for, but they are becom- 
ing impatient. The waiting is wearying 
and frustrating, as day by day they un- 
dergo incoming, see friends wounded 
and killed (total casualties equal 10% 
of the base’s men), and remain unable 
to fight back. “I wish they'd come and 
get it over with,” said Pfc. Larry Jen- 
kins, 18. Despite their perilous posi- 
tion, Jenkins and his comrades at Khe 
Sanh are spoiling for a fight. 





Another “incoming” has just hit a tent, se- 
riously wounding three Marines. Corps- 
men struggle to get out the wounded. 
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Incoming rockets are routine at Khe Sanh. This one 
causes billows of smoke near the airstrip, which is essen- 
tial for the supply of the beleaguered base. 


Dug in behind sandbags, the camp sus- 
tains constant bombardment as it braces 
itself for a major assault. 
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WESTERN EUROPE 
The Ravensburg Incident 


Charles André de Gaulle, who never 
accepts dinner invitations to foreign em 
bassies, had made an exception. Togeth 
er with his wife Yvonne, the President 
of France sat down at a ceremonial ban- 
quet in the 18th century Hotel de Beau 
harnais, the palace in which German 
ambassadors to France have lived for 
most of the past 150 years. The ban- 
quet had a double purpose: to cel 
ebrate the return of the palace, seized 
by the French at the end of World 
War Il, and to set the mood for this 
week's visit by Chancellor Kurt Kie- 
singer and Foreign Minister Willy 
Brandt. Of such importance was the oc- 
casion, in fact, that West German Pres- 


BRANDT ADDRESSING RALLY 


ident Heinrich Liibke had flown in from 
Bonn to act as De Gaulle’s host 

Under the great crystal chandeliers 
of the banquet hall, the waiters kept 
pouring out the Dom Pérignon °62 and 
the guests kept pouring out Franco-Ger 
man friendship. At one particularly 
ebullient moment, De Gaulle rose with 
a toast to “the friendship that our two 
peoples have sealed, guided by reason 
and emotion alike.” Then a messenger 
arrived from the Quai d'Orsay, bearing 
an urgent news dispatch for Foreign 
Minister Maurice Couve de Murville 
It was datelined Ravensburg, West Ger- 
many, and it froze the frail Couve in 
his mahogany chair. It also launched 
one of the stormiest—and most lu- 
dicrous—wecks to date in the increas 
ingly difficult area of Franco-German 
relations 

One Too Many? The dispatch report- 
ed that Willy Brandt had just told a 
rally of his Social Democratic Party 
that De Gaulle, far from being a friend, 
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was a “power-thirsty old man” obsessed 
by “rigid, un-European ideas.” Stunned, 
Couve said to an aide: “Power-thirsty! 
Perhaps Herr Brandt had one glass too 
many.” When De Gaulle heard the 
news, he was furious. Next morning he 
summoned Couve to the Elysee Palace, 
and Couve in turn summoned German 
Ambassador Manfred Klaiber to de- 
mand an explanation, The ambassador 
was in agony. He apologized profusely 
for the dispatch, which had been filed 
by a young German news agency report- 
er, but insisted that it had misquoted 
Brandt and distorted his words 

Even when a tape recording of the 
speech proved that Brandt had not tn 
sulted De Gaulle, De Gaulle refused to 
listen, using the episode to embarrass 
the Germans and crack a whip over 





DE GAULLE & LUBKE AT DINNER 
No taste for travel in sackcloth and ashes. 


their heads. To show the Germans what 
he thought of them, he summarily can- 
celed luncheon invitations to two visit 
ing Bonn Cabinet ministers, treated 
President Liibke with frosty politeness 
and left hanging the threat of a formal 
French protest. It was not untl later in 
the week, after he had extracted what 
he could from the situation, that De 
Gaulle allowed his information minister 
to announce—and coldly at that—that 
he considered the matter closed 
Overplayed Hand. De Gaulle obvi- 
ously exploited the incident to put Kie 
singer on the defensive for this week's 
visit, during which the German Chan- 
cellor is expected to put pressure on 
France to stop vetoing British entry 
into the Common Market and stop med- 
dling in such West German affairs as 
relations with East Germany. But De 
Gaulle overplayed his hand, making the 
Germans more determined than ever to 
press him. “I will not travel to Paris in 
sackcloth and ashes,” said Brandt, “and 


this applies all the more to the Chan 
cellor. It is high time that we put an 
end to what many in this country re 
gard as sheer mischief.” 

De Gaulle’s mischievous ways also 
got their comeuppance in the U.S. last 
week. For the first time in history, a Gal- 
lup poll showed that a majority of adult 
Americans—51%—look upon France 
as a “negative” and unfriendly coun- 
iry; ten years ago, 68% considered 
France a friend 


RUSSIA 
Bold Outcry 


Public outcry is as uncommon in Rus- 
sia as borsch without sour cream, but 
something very much like it has been 
triggered by last month’s sentencing of 
four young intellectuals to terms in la- 
bor camps. Soviet writers, scientists and 
university teachers, who once quaked 
in fear of the Kremlin's displeasure, 
have drawn up petitions, loudly con- 
demned the sentences and fired off a 
spate of letters not only to Russia's 
newspapers but to the Soviet Supreme 
Court, the Politburo and several other 
government agencies. In an unusirally 
bold campaign, they have accused the 
Russian press and government of de- 
ceiving the people about the facts of 
the case and demanded a new trial for 
Yuri Galanskov, 29, Aleksandr Ginz 
burg, 31, Aleksei Dobrovolsky, 29, and 
Vera Lashkova, 21, who were all con 
victed of anti-Soviet agitation 

Libel Suit. One protest, signed by 52 
Soviet intellectuals, decried the fact that 
no impartial observers had been al 
lowed into the Moscow courtroom. “A 
legally conducted and organized court,” 
they said, “need not fear the glare of 
publicity, but should actually welcome 
it." Two brothers, Biologist Yuri Va- 
khtin and Writer Boris Vakhtin, de- 
nounced the trial’s “abnormal atmo 
sphere” and “court violations.” Noting 
that their father had been killed in a 
Stalinist purge in the 1930s, they said 
that they could not accept a return to 
that “terrible time of lawlessness and 
bestiality.” Evgeny Kushev, one of those 
who took the stand at the trial, com 
plained in a letter about Komsomolska 
ya Pravda’s distortions of his testimo- 
ny. Writer Ginzburg’s mother has 
threatened a libel suit against that news- 
paper for describing her son as a “paid 
agent” of a foreign organization—a 
charge never made at the trial 

Soviet writers and intellectuals have 
been further upset by the long-rumored 
ill treatment of writers in the Ukraine, 
where the party does things much more 
quietly. In a manuscript that reached 
the Western press last week, Ukrainian 
Television Newsman Vyacheslav Chor 
novil, who ts now in a Soviet labor 
camp, detailed the repressive methods 
of the Ukrainian secret police, who 
have hustled at least 15 top intellectu- 
als off to labor camps. The police invad 
ed their homes without search war 
rants, confiscated their manuscripts, and, 
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after endless interrogations about sup- 
posed anti-Soviet writings, had them 
convicted at secret trials 

Broken Promise. Soviet writers also 
had another cause for rage. Last week, 
at the last possible moment, the Krem- 
lin vetoed the printing of Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn’s long-suppressed novel 
Cancer Ward. The literary community 
has long regarded the Kremlin's prom 
ise to publish the novel in the De- 
cember issue of the journal Novy Mir 
as a test of the regime’s avowed good in- 
tentions. But Solzhenitsyn, author of 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso 
vich, last summer denounced censorship 
in a widely circulated letter and recent- 
ly was attacked by the editor of Prav 
da as a “psychologically unbalanced per 
son, a schizophrenic.” 

Novy Mirs publication was long de- 
layed, and when it finally came out last 
week, Cancer Ward—a record of life 
in a Central Asian cancer hospital— 
was missing. As a result of the intellectu- 
als’ disappointment at its absence, a 
number of smuggled works by liberal 
authors are likely to appear soon in 
the West, including Cancer Ward 


BELGIUM 


A Course in Government-Toppling 

Though militant students have often 
shaken governments, particularly in the 
world’s less stable areas, they have sel- 
dom actually brought them down, Yet 
last week, in stable, bourgeois Belgium, 
the government was toppled by stu 
dents at the University of Louvain, the 
world’s largest Roman Catholic univer 
silty. The students’ weapon: a major 
exacerbation of the longtime tension be 
tween Belgium's Dutch-speaking Flem 
ish majority and its French-speaking 
Walloon minority 

Bottles & Songs. The ever-present ri 
valry had been comparatively quiescent 
during the two-year reign of Premier 
Paul Vanden Boeynants’ center-right co 
government Then Louvain's 
Flemish students, who make up 55% 
of the enrollment, demanded that the 
linguistically divided university be bro 
ken up and the French-speaking part 
moved into Wallonia (a linguistic fron 
tier drawn up in 1963 places Louvain 
seven miles inside Flanders). Moving 
the French-speaking students and pro 
fessors to Wallonia would cost an es 
timated $140 million and seriously dam 





alition 


age the prestige and resources of the 
$43-year-old institution 

The Flemish 
classes and took to the streets to riot in 
favor of their demands, hurling bottles, 
squirting fire extinguishers at French- 
speaking students and singing We Shall 
While police turned fire 
hoses on the demonstrators, Louvain’s 
governing board of bishops met and 
themselves divided along linguistic lines 
about the university’s future. They 
turned the problem over to the govern 
ment and, when eight Flemish minis- 
ters of Vanden Boeynants’ moderate 
Christian Socialist Party threatened to 


students beycotted 


Overcome 
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FLEMISH STUDENTS BEING HOSED DOWN AT LOUVAIN 
Roots far deeper than a crisis over language. 


resign unless the students got their way, 
Vanden Boeynants tried in vain for a 
compromise, When none could be 
agreed upon, Vanden Boeynants hand- 
ed King Baudouin his government's res 
ignation. His Cabinet will remain as 
caretaker until a new government can 
be patched together—a prickly task that 
may lead to the dissolution of Parha 
ment and new elections 
Victory Marches. Defiant 
students, feeling a step closer to the 


Flemish 
ur 
goal, staged victory marches througo 
the cobblestoned streets of Louvain 





chanting Flemish slogans and bringing 
out the cops again. “Whenever the lan 
guage issue crops up in this counts 

noted Vanden Boeynants sadly, “passion 
takes over Language is the surface 
issue, but the root of the crisis goes far 
deeper. The Flemish bitterly resent more 
than a century of domination by pros 
perous, influential Walloons, who con 
stituted a majority of the Belgian pop 
ulation until World War II. Since then 
huge foreign investments in less-devel 
oped Flanders and a higher Flemish 
birth rate have shifted the economic 
and numerical balance. But most Flem 
ish still feel slighted in Belgian busi 
ness and political and social circles 
where they believe that the preferred 
French language gives Walloons an ad 
vantage. The Flemish are driving hard 
for what they consider equality, and 


are in no mood to COMpromise 


SPAIN 
The Game Goes On 


Rarely did any baby ever have such 
a baptssm. The sacramental salt for the 
ceremony came from  Andalusia—a 
symbol, said the baby’s father, of that 
region's graciousness and warmth. The 
water was flown in from the River Jor- 
dan. The minister was the Archbishop 
of Madrid, and the guests included 
members of three royal families 
(Greece, Bulgaria and Spain), two 
Spanish Cabinet ministers and Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco. Thus last 


week, in the 20-room Zarzucla Palace 
on the outskirts of Madrid, Felipe Juan 
Pablo Alfonso y Todos los Santos de 
Borboén, who might by the 21st century 
sit on the Spanish throne, was freed 
from the bonds of original sin 

The baptism turned out to be quite 
a bash—and with good reason. Felipe 
is the first son of Prince Juan Carlos 
and Princess Sophie (whose brother is 
the exiled King Constantine of Greece) 
and the first heir to the throne to be 
born in Spain since the monarchy fell 
n 1931, For the Borbons—the Span 
ish branch of the Bourbons—it was a 
heady indeed The baby’s 
great-grandmother, 80-year-old Dowa 
ger Queen Victoria Eugenia, ended 37 
years of exile (most of it self-imposed) 
to fly in from Nice for the baptism 
His grandfather, Don Juan de Borbon 
y Battenberg, 54, the pretender to the 
throne, interrupted a Caribbean cruise 
to be on hand. Also present was So- 
phie’s mother, Queen Frederika of 
Greece, But the one that Spain was 
watching the closest of all was its own 
Caudillo Franco, who is now 75 

Predictions from Trivia. Spaniards 
have turned Franco’s long refusal to 
name his successor into a national guess 


occasion 


ing game Its object is to predict by 
altributing great significance to acts of 
meaningless trivia—when, if ever, Fran 
co will restore the monarchy, and to 
whom, if anyone, he will give the crown 
Franco plays the game, too, by scatter 
ing contradictory clues, and last week 
he was playing it with obvious relish 
He allowed Spain's monarchists to o1 
ganize a mass rally to greet Queen 


Victoria | igenia al the airport, bul re- 





stricted TV cove to a 17-second 
film strip. He himself declined to meet 
the plane but sent his Air Force Minis 
ter. When he showed up for the bap 
tism, he agreed to observe royal pro 
tocol by allowing Pretender Don Juan 
to wait for him inside (instead of out- 
side) the palace. How about that? 
Nothing, of course, that Franco did 
or did not do last week shed any real 
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BORBONS AT BAPTISM* 
So many contradictory clues. 


light on the succession. Don Juan, as 
son of the late King Alfonso XIII, ts 
still the official pretender and conducts 
himself like a man who expects to be 
king. He receives advice from a shad- 
ow cabinet of royal councilors, holds 
audiences in his villa at the Portuguese 
resort town of Estoril and is attended 
at all times by a grandee of Spain 
Last week the monarchist crowds in Ma- 
drid even dared chant a forbidden cry 
“Long live King Juan!” 

Olympic Prince. Franco, on the oth- 
er hand, seems to favor Juan Carlos, 
who is now 30, lives in Madrid and ts 
much more tractable than his father. 
At Franco's behest, the handsome 
Prince has been getting a full course in 
the government of Spain. He holds 
commissions from all three Spanish mil 
itary academies and is now making the 
rounds of all Cabinet ministries, learn- 
ing the ropes in long sessions with each 
minister. Juan Carlos also sees Franco 
from time to time, and the Spanish 
press is sometimes allowed to portray 
him as a popular hero. An avid sports- 
man, the Prince expects to be a mem 
ber of Spain's Olympic sailing team at 
the helm of his own Dragon class boat 

Despite the official favoritism, Juan 
Carlos does not expect to be Spain's 
next king. His father, he insists, is the 
rightful king, and he will never take his 
place as long as Don Juan is alive, And 
then, of course, there is the matter of 
whether anyone will be king. There is 
nothing in Spain's supposedly monar- 
chial constitution to prevent Franco—or 
the administrators of the government he 
leaves behind—from naming a perma- 
nent regent instead of a king. 


* In front: Queen Victoria Eugenia (holding 
the prince) and Don Juan. Franco is at rear 
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CANADA 
Atmosphere of Urgency 


Canada’s ten provincial premiers met 
with Prime Minister Lester Pearson in 
Ottawa last week to attack a problem 
that has bothered Canada for more than 
a century. Pearson was seriously con- 
cerned about the country’s 6,000,000 
French Canadians, who in recent years 
have felt increasingly isolated and rest- 
less among Canada’s English-speaking 
majority—so much so that many ol 
them have begun to call for the out- 
right secession of French-speaking Que- 
bec. Aware, as Pearson put it, that any 
such divorce would produce “rupture, 
and loss and pain,” the ministers took 
only three days to agree on what they 
must do. They decided not only to re- 
write the country’s constitution but also 
to introduce a host of administrative 
changes that will make the French Ca- 
nadians feel more at home everywhere 
in Canada. Even Quebec's Premier Dan- 
iel Johnson agreed that the French Ca- 
nadians had been fairly treated. “This 
is,” he said, “the greatest breaking down 
of barriers that has ever taken place in 
Canada.” 

Pearson warned that lack of 
would eventually shatter the country 
In this atmosphere of urgency, the pre- 
miers proceeded to adopt more than 
two-thirds of his proposals. They decid- 
work as a committee over the 
next few years to draw up changes in 
century-old constitution, in- 
cluding guarantees of linguistic and cul- 
tural equality for the French Canadian 
minority. Endorsing the broad reforms 
recommended by a Royal Commission, 
they break down Quebec's 
“ghetto complex” by setting up French 
as an Official language along with Eng- 
lish wherever communities of 
French Canadians are found. Eight of 
the ten provinces announced that they 
would begin to hire more French-speak- 
ing teachers, translators and civil 
vants, and to print official documents 
in French as well as in English 

Fears & Ambitions. The premiers’ de- 
bate, carried live on TV for three days, 
was an unprecedented airing of nation- 
al issues. The ten men argued out their 
aspirations for Canada and their fears 
and doubts over the planned reforms, 
as well as their rivalries, regional ambi- 
tions and cultural prejudices. Though 
pleased with the conciliatory mood of 
the other leaders, Quebec’s Johnson still 
wants more autonomy and authority 
than his province now has. He would 
like to see federal shrink and 
Quebec get more tax money, provincial 
control over publicly owned radio and 
TV stations and even the right to carry 
on relations with foreign governments 
Neither Pearson nor the other leaders 
are willing to go quite this far to con- 
ciliate the French Canadians 

Since he is retiring in April, Pearson 
will not be around for the fight over 
the crucial constitutional revisions. His 
successor will have the tough job of see 
ing the country through the reform. 
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Contender from Quebec 


About the hottest contender for Pear 
son’s job is the man who drew up 
much of last week’s agenda for reform 
and argued persuasively for its adop- 
tion. Though he has not yet said wheth- 
er he wants the post, Justice Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 46, has become 
something of a Roman candle in the 
usually grey world of Canadian 
politics—and thus a candidate without 
having to declare himself one 

Bachelor Trudeau drives a fast sports 
car. skis. skindives, holds a judo brown 
belt and dresses in a highly individualis- 
tic style; he was once reprimanded by 
ex-Prime Minister John Diefenbaker for 
wearing a sports shirt and ascot in Par- 
liament. But he is also a widely trav- 
eled law professor and economist and 
—very important—a bilingual Quebe 
cois who gets along as well at the 
mannerly teas of the English-speaking 
majority as at mercurial political rallies 
in Quebec and Montreal. A firm op 
ponent of separatism, Trudeau believes 
that the only way to discourage it 1s to 
make French Canadians feel as comfort- 
able elsewhere in Canada as they are 
in French-speaking Quebec 

The Liberal Party will choose Pear- 
son’s successor at a convention in April, 
and he will carry on as Prime Minister 
until he calls an election or the Con- 
servative Party forces him to the polls. 
Already, campaign committees for Tru- 
deau have sprung up in many cities, 
and a straw poll shows him leading 
other contenders for the nomination in 
five Toronto constituencies. The fact 
that Trudeau sat by Pearson's right hand 
throughout last week's conference gave 
him another boost. Three announced 
candidates for the nomination—Finance 
Minister Mitchell Sharp, 56, External 
Affairs Secretary Paul Martin, 64, and 
Transport Minister Paul Hellyer, 44- 
took turns sitting on Pearson's left in 
order to get equal time before the TV 
cameras 
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TRUDEAU AT OTTAWA CONFERENCE 
Skilled at both teas and toeholds. 
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GOLFER EISENHOWER 
Dead on the pin. 


“The thrill of a lifetime.” Dwight Ei- 
senhower called it, and no golfer would 
say him nay. After 22 years of whack- 
ing away at the little white ball, the 
77-year-old former President scored his 
first hole in one by rapping a nine-iron 
into the cup on the 104-yd. 13th hole 
at the Seven Lakes Country Club course 
in Palm Springs. Ike was hot as an after- 
burner the whole round. He scored an 
eagle on the par four, 260-yd. eighth 
hole, and his tee shot at the 122-yd. 
18th hit the pin for an easy birdie. 





Old William Legge, Earl of Dart- 
mouth (1731-1801), was proud to lend 
his name to a colonial college where 
classroom supplies, according to local 
history, consisted of 500 gallons of New 
England rum. He would be proud as 
ever today. News reached the Dart- 
mouth campus in Hanover, N.H., that 
a Canadian Pacific freight train had 
been derailed in nearby Vermont, cap- 
sizing untold thousands of cases of beer. 
One contingent of Dartmouth Indians 
made off with nearly 200 cases the first 
night, and a mob of them got away 
with 300 more the next night. The lib- 
erated liquid is now buried around cam- 
pus in snow-covered mounds, 

Venezuela's former President Rémulo 
Betancourt, 59, flew home from Eu- 
rope for the first time in four years to 
try to patch up his splintered Accién De- 
mocratica party. The visit was a brief 
one, though, for there was another par 
ty back in Switzerland awaiting Be- 
tancourt’s ministrations. That would be 
Renee Hartman Viso, 44, soon to be 
come his wife. Betancourt disclosed that 
he had divorced his first wife, Costa 
Rican-born Carmen Valverde, to be free 
to marry Renee. But his absence dur 
ing the long divorce proceedings, some 
Venezuelans believe, may cost Accion 
Democratica the 1968 election. 

Somehow, the envelope from the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity got ad- 
dressed to “The Honorable Margaret 
G. Muskie, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 20501." The last 
name indicated that it was meant for 
Maine’s Democratic Senator Edmund 
Muskie, but first name prevailed, and it 
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went instead to Maine's senior Sen- 
ator, Republican Margaret Chase 
Smith. “This surely must be the ulti- 
mate in the OEO’s great effort for non- 
partisanship,” Maggie told the Senate. 
“It not only blends a Republican Sen- 
ator with a Democratic Senator, but 
the Senate with the House.” 

At 74, Eastern Airlines’ former Chief 
Pilot H. T. (“Dick”) Merrill still feels 
at ease in the cockpit of a commercial 
airliner. So he was right at home riding 
a jump seat on an Eastern run from Mi- 
ami to New York City, where he was 
hailed by the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation for “enhancing the prestige of 
the U.S. as the world’s leader in avi- 
ation.” Quite a leader himself, Merrill 





PILOT MERRILL 
Back in the pit. 


has an unmatched 40,000 hours at the 
controls of everything from early Fok- 
kers to the latest DC-8 jets. Retired 
because of age in 1961, Merrill still 
flies “everything I can get my hands 
on. I sneak out pretty near every night 
with some of the boys and make an in- 
strument approach in a DC-8 or Boe- 
ing 727. There’s nothing against that, 
as long as it isn’t a scheduled flight.” 
Ever since a U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision (Time cover, April 29, 1966) 
threw out Danny Escobedo's murder 
confession because he was denied his 
right to counsel, Escobedo has been in 
and out of court on charges of bur- 
glary, possession of weapons and drugs 
None of them stuck, partly because his 
lawyer argued that ruffled Illinois and 
U.S. authorities were unfairly picking 
on Danny in order to get revenge. His 
lawyer made the same plea last week 
as he defended Escobedo against 
charges of being involved in the posses- 
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sion and sale of 59 lbs. of heroin. This 
time it didn’t work. Escobedo had made 
the mistake of selling the junk to a fed- 
eral narcotics agent. Unless he wins 
another appeal, Escobedo, 28. faces 
from 20 to 80 years in prison 

All in all, it was a nasty winter for 
Paris’ most celebrated couturiers. Even 
André Courréges, 44, had buyers at 
his latest showing sitting on their hands. 
But Courréges is finding a happier home 
in the U.S. Boutiques carrying Cour- 
réges frocks at prices ranging from $200 
to $500 have opened to sensational ap- 
plause at Sakowitz Bros. in Houston 
and Bonwit Teller in New York. Bon- 
wit’s peddled 150. outfits the first day, 
leading André to confirm that he will 
spend six months a year in the U.S. 
“The American way of thinking,” he 
noted, “corresponds to my own.” 

“This one’s for you, Rex,” shouted 
Louis Armstrong to King George V dur- 
ing a command performance in 1932 
Satchmo has since learned a little more 
about protocol, and his ten-minute audi- 
ence with Pope Paul VI last week—the 
third Pope to receive him—was proper 
ly decorous. His Holiness presented 
Louis and Vibraphonist Lionel Hamp- 
ton with medals. The jazzmen respond- 
ed with a folio of Michelangelo draw 
ings and a couple of autographed 
recordings—which ought to enliven the 
Vatican's record library no end 

After Lyndon Johnson called Peter 
Hurd’s portrait of him “the ugliest thing 
I ever saw,” most people assumed that 
the Johnsons and the Hurds had reached 
a parting of the artistic ways. Not so 
To celebrate their last anniversary, 
L.B.J. gave Lady Bird a painting by 
Henriette Wyeth Hurd, 60, Peter's wife 
and the sister of Andrew Wyeth. And 
that may not be the end of it. “I would 
love to paint Mrs. Johnson,” said Hen 
riette. “She has a strong face, brilliant 
dark eyes, and intense feelings and opin- 
ions.” All the same, Mrs. Hurd added 
cautiously, “I would insist on a clear un- 
derstanding of how it would be done 
before we start.” 





PAINTER HURD (BY ANDREW WYETH) 
Eye on the Bird. 
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for people going places... 
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The tuckaway fifth that 


packs as flat as your shirt 
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Now Old Crow can go 
here, there, everywhere 
in its new Traveler 
fifth. Same smooth, 
mellow Old Crow. Same 
} matchless quality. Go- 
} ing places? Pack the | 
world’s most popular 


Bourbon Old Crow. | 
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Popular round fifth 
available as usual. 


LLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY 


The airport waiting game 
and how @ 
tobeatit. |i Gee 


with ticket from your 
trave) agent or TWA. 
Check bags ortly. 

Do not stop at ticket 
counter. Go directly 

to No. 3. Boarding _ 
lounge. (No ticket? See 
girl in red sash, No. 2). 
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2. This is TWA 
Ground Hostess. 

She has answers. She 
can get you to ticket agent 

quickly. Tell you about flight and 

gate numbers, the works. Get ticket from 
ticket agent. He'll get you to plane on time. 
Go to No. 3. 





4. You've landed. 

The spinner dial is an 
electric carousel. 

Chances are, your baggage 
is already on it, playing 

a waiting game for you. 








You have to have a 
system to beat the 
airport waiting game, 
We do. A complete 
team of ground 
personnel trained to 
get you from front 
door to exit door 
without a hitch. 
When you fly at nearly 
600 m.p.h. on a jet, 
we can’t afford to 
slow you down on 
the ground. 

Nobod V likes to 
hang around airports. 








Ron Rico. Wasnt he the 
dance director who 
spotted Ruby Keeler in 
the Ziegfeld line-up? 
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No. Although Ronrico and the light fantastic 
do go hand in hand. 
But Ronrico’s a rum—a very light and 
rather fantastic rum. The lightest, the driest, perhaps the 
smoothest tasting rum in all the Caribbean. 
Try it and you'll know exactly how 
it feels to discover a star. 





to remember. = 


~ Ronrico. Arum. 
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ABC CREW ON SCAFFOLDS AT GRENOBLE 
Right down to the rumble-seat view. 


SPORTSCASTING 
Olympian Operation 

As Charles de Gaulle opened the 
10th Winter Olympic Games in Greno- 
ble, France, last week, ABC-TV pulled 
off a display of space-age electronic wiz- 
ardry that was right out of Star Trek, 
The dour visage of le grand Charles 
picked up by the color cameras was 
fed to a control unit at the Olympic sta- 
dium, beamed to ABC headquarters in 
Grenoble, relayed by cable to Paris, 
and then to the French satellite ground 
station at Plumeur-Bodou. There the 
video signal was converted into a radio 
signal, bounced off the Early Bird sat- 
ellite hovering 22,300 miles over the 
Atlantic, picked up and reconverted by 
a receiving station in Andover, Me., re- 
layed by cable and microwave through 
ABC in New York City to 187 stations 
and several million homes across the 
U.S., and to a ground station at Brew- 
ster Flat, Wash. There the signal was 
ricocheted off the Lani Bird 2 satellite 
22,300 miles above the Pacific Ocean, 
picked up in Ibaraki, Japan, and re 
layed through Tokyo to an additional 
600° stations and millions of homes. 
From stadium to Scarsdale split-level 
to sake bar in Tokyo, the entire 100,000- 
mile journey took only a little more 
than half a second. 

The color telecast represented the first 
time that the Olympics have been 
beamed live between continents. The 
27 hours of programming, scheduled 
for this week as well, is the most ex- 
tensive coverage ever devoted to any 
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sporting event; in terms of logis- 
tics alone, it is the most complex 
and comprehensive effort any net- 
work has ever expended on an 
event, including space shots, the 
war in Viet Nam, and national po- 
litical conventions. 

Eagle-Eye Lens. The network 
bought the TV rights to the games 
in 1965 for $2,000,000 (up from 
$50,000 in 1960). Ever since then, 
ABC engineers have been skittering 
across the slopes of the Alps like 
spiders, spinning out a 40-mile web 
of cables. With the help of heli- 
copters, snowcats and a detach- 
ment from the French army, they 
swaddled the 350-lb. color cam- 
eras in heated jackets and _posi- 
tioned them on rocky precipices 
as high as 7,400 feet 

One of ABC's 40 cameras is 
equipped with an eagle-eye Ques- 
tar lens, can scan the full sweep 
of a ski run from its aerie on a 
mountain top. Other miniature 
cameras are installed in skiers’ hel- 
mets and on sleds to provide a 
f= kind of rumble-seat view of the 

+ courses. To coordinate the com- 
plex operations of ABC's crew, 
which at 250 strong is more than 
twice the size of the U.S. Olym- 
pic team, the network maintains a com- 
mand post that suggests that the inva- 
sion of Normandy is imminent. Day 
and night, the center dispatches the net- 
work's four helicopters, six roving units 
and 59 cars and buses. 

Head to Head. No one, unfortunate- 
ly, is more impressed with this Olym- 
pian effort than ABC's commentators. 
All last week they continually remind- 
ed viewers that they were seeing “a 
sports exclusive,” “a really fantastic 
shot,” and “superb coverage.” Nonethe- 
less, it was the picture that told the 
story, and during the first two days it 
was mostly a sad tale of the young 
U.S. hockey team being trounced by 
the Czech and Swedish teams. U.S. 
Skater Peggy Fleming cut a fine figure 
on the ice, but about the only good 
thing the announcers could say about 
the U.S. hockey team came during a 
skirmish with a Czech player: one of 
the Americans got “a light left jab in 
there.” 

Action picked up later in the week 
with the men’s downhill race. ABC had 
eleven cameras spotted along the |[4- 
mile course which, through an intricate 
series of quick switches, caught the 
skiers as they hurtled down the slopes 
at 70-m.p.h. speeds. At one point, the 
cameras zoomed in on the U.S.’s James 
Barrows as he faltered off course and 
spun head-over-skis in a bone-jarring 
crack-up. 

All told, ABC acquitted itself com- 
petently and at times brilliantly. Still, 
it was in effect a rehearsal for the 
really big show coming up in October: 
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the Summer Olympic Games in Mex- 


ico City, to which ABC will devote 
more men (400), more cameras (60), 
more money ($4,500,000), and more 
hours of coverage (45) 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Bitter Harvest 
Unlike the commercial networks, 


public television has plenty of time 
available for the exploration of “so- 
cial” questions, and it is a charter well 
worth pursuing. This month the Nation- 
al Educational Television channels are 
carrying a pair of muckraking doc- 
umentaries on the plight of the migrant 
farm worker. No Harvest for the Reap- 
er is a chronicle of exploitation of Ne- 
gro migrants on Long Island; Huelga’, 
a report on the 1965-67 Mexican 
grapepickers’ strike in California. Both 
films contained remarkable and af- 
fecting footage, although they were 
more successful as polemics than TV 
journalism. 

The Long Island story begins in Ar- 
kansas where a crew chief, himself a 
Negro, recruits his workers (“All you've 
got to do is get on my bus”). He bare- 
ly mentions the $30 fare that begins 
the treadmill of debt. Sometimes, in 
picking strawberries at 10¢ per quart, 
the migrants earn only $2 for their 
day's work. But the crew chief deducts 
$1.25 a day for transportation to the 
fields, He also overcharges them for 
their filthy accommodations, for their 
food (a concession controlled by his 
wife), and the Sli¢-a-pint payday wine 
that he sells for $1. As a result, at the 
end of the Long Island harvest, the mi- 
grant will have no choice but to bus 
along with the crew to the next stop 
Florida, And then back to Long Island 
—perhaps for a lifetime of latter-day 
slavery. 

Marble Fire. In Huelga! (Spanish 
for strike), the main grievance is union 
recognition. Pickets line the vineyards 
and through loud-hailers plead to the 
scabs, also Mexicans. “Are you going 





LATRINE IN LONG ISLAND MIGRANT CAMP 
Charter well worth pursuing. 
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to sell out your race?” Another stirring 
scene shows the migrants’ demonstration 
march, behind union flags, to Sacra- 
mento, Curiously, though, there is not 
even a mention of the violence that oc- 
curred mid-strike, when the workers 
fired marbles with slingshots and the 
farmers retaliated by dusting them with 
insecticides. 

The probable explanation for the 
omission is that there was no film avail- 
able of those battles, and such was the 
deficiency of both NET documentaries. 
The producers were so smitten with 
their own camerawork in the fields and 
labor camps that they did not provide 
perspective on the problem—whether 
its cause lies in the economics of the in- 
dustry, lack of unionization, inadequacy 
of the laws or failure to enforce them, 
or perhaps a combination of these fac- 
tors. As a result, the exposés were nei- 


DAVID GAMR 


JACK LaoLANNE 


and-smile-and-kick! Don't stop! Smile 
and kick!” He wears ballet slippers and 
a body-hugging, low-cut jump suit, and 
bounds around like the original jump- 
ing Jack. Backed by bubbly organ music, 
he gives lectures on the beauties of 
sweating (“It's Mother Nature’s air con- 
ditioner”), sings, tells jokes, blows kisses 
and delivers sermonettes. No one, he 
says, can hope for a sound body with- 
out a heavy dose of “vitamin F—faith, 
and vitamin G—God.” 

Lest spirits lag, LaLanne (rhymes 
with pain) loads his arms with globs of 
suet, and grimaces: “This is what six 
pounds of fat looks like, girls! How 
would you like to carry that around 
with you all day? Well, that’s just what 
you're doing if you're six pounds over- 
weight.” The best way to shed the suet? 
Out trots LaLanne's white German 
shepherd carrying the answer on a sign: 
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Fling. For “viewer identification,” she 
often has her six daughters, ages ten to 
20, exercise along with her. Allen, 39, 
perhaps to compensate for a double 
chin, swathes his 197 Ibs. in skin-tight 
polo shirts and stretch pants, and dresses 
down his wavy locks with hair spray. 
He gets 3,000 fan letters a week, trav- 
els 60,000 miles a year promoting bar- 
bells and beauty creams. While on the 
road, he keeps in shape by chugging 
up and down hotel fire escapes. 

Richard Hittleman, 40, neither chugs, 
tugs or mugs. His Yoga for Health, 
styled as an antidote to the “grunt-and- 
groan school,” is so tranquil that it 
seems to be running in slow motion, 
No rippling triceps for him; lean as a 
leek, he eats only one meal a day. 
Preaching that “the body is the temple 
of the spirit” he claims that “20 min- 
utes of yoga is worth an hour of or- 


DIANE & RICHARD HITTLEMAN 


ED ALLEN 





GLORIA ROEDER 


With an F for faith and a G for God and a big dose of Mother Nature's air conditioner. 


ther as searing or as illuminating as 
Edward R. Murrow’s 1960 CBS doc- 
umentary on migrant workers, Harvest 
of Shame. But both of NET’s programs 
proved, as one of the films concluded, 
that “the migrant condition is still the 
shame of the nation.” 


PROGRAMMING 
One & Kick & Two, 
And Stick Out Your Tongue 


Maybe it’s because her husband ne- 
glected to kiss her goodbye one morn- 
ing. Or maybe she overheard someone 
at the beach refer to her as “the blimp 
in the bikini.” Whatever the reason, 
there comes a time in most every wom- 
an’s life when she decides to reach for 
her tippy-toes instead of her potatoes. 
When she does, TV's proliferating ex- 
ercise merchants are right there on the 
screen every morning to cheer her on. 

“Get the old circulation going!” cries 
Jack LaLanne, a 53-year-old, V-shaped 
(47-27-34) monument to muscularity. 
“Get those sweat glands working! Kick! 
Back! One-and-kick-and-two-and-kick- 
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IT’S GLAMOUR STRETCHER TIME! That 
cues a pitch for LaLanne’s elastic ex- 
ercise rope ($4), one of the 30 health 
and beauty products that he peddles. 
As testimony to the benefits of such 
items as Jack LaLanne’s Toasted Soya 
Snack Crackers and Jack LaLanne's 
One-Plus-One Vitamin and Mineral 
Formula, he introduces his wife Elaine. 
“When I met her,” he says, “she was a 
bean pole living on coffee and cig- 
arettes. | rebuilt her to my own specifi- 
cations—35-26-35—and man alive, just 
look at her!” 

LaLanne may come on strong but 
the ladies apparently love every groan- 
ing, grunting minute of it. Each week- 
day morning he trims something like a 
ton of excess fat off 15 million women 
in 80 US. cities. 

Ferocious Lion. Another ton or two 
is accounted for by Bodies Beautiful 
Gloria Roeder and Ed Allen, who work 
in much the same manner as LaLanne. 
Gloria, 43, fights “saddlebag thighs” and 
“dowager's hump” with such exercises 
as Double Hip Spanks, Thigh Thumps, 
Chin-to-Knee Bounces and the Pectoral 


dinary exercise.” During a breathing 
exercise, he says softly: “As we inhale 
we will visualize ourselves taking in 
from the cosmos the life force. As we 
exhale, we will think thoughts of peace 
and light.” Hittleman is assisted by “the 
lovely Diane,” his wife, who “as the 
mother of our three children can extol 
the virtues of yoga for keeping things 
as they should be in the visceral area.” 

In the commercial area, Hittleman 
also pushes a complete line of yoga 
books, recordings and organic cosmetics. 
During the “journey into second youth,” 
the lovely Diane demonstrates such ex- 
ercises as the Ferocious Lion, in which 
she stretches forward like a cat, stares 
wild-eyed, and sticks out her tongue as 
far as it will go, As she does, Hittle- 
man points at the camera and says: “I 
see that some of you are still afraid 
and shy; afraid that someone will see 
you and laugh. But you will have the 
last laugh.” 

And so will Hittleman. By living off 
the fat of the land, he and Flab Fight- 
ers LaLanne and Allen make $100,000 
or more a year apiece. 
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are your 
contact lenses 

more work than 

theyre worth? 





If you're tired of using 
two or more separate so- 
lutions to take care of 
your contact lenses, we 
have the solution. It's 
Lensine the all-purpose 
lens solution for com 
plete contact lens care— 
preparing, cleaning, and 
soaking. m Just a drop or 
two of Lensine before you 
insert your contacts coats 
and lubricates the lens 
surface making it smooth- 
er and non-irritating. 
Cleaning your contacts 
with Lensine retards the 
buildup of foreign de- 
posits on the lenses. = 
Lensine is sterile, self- 
sanitizing, and antisep- 
tic making it ideal for 
storage of your lenses 
between wearing periods. 
And you get a removable 
storage case on the bot- 
tom of every bottle, a 


Lensine exclusive for 
proper lens hygiene. m It 
has been demonstrated 


> 


that improper storage 
between wearings may 
result in the growth of 
bacteria on the lenses. 
This isa sure cause of eye 
irritation and could seri- 
ously endanger vision. 


Bacteria cannot grow in 
Lensine.m» Caring for con- 
tact lenses can be as con- 
venient as wearing them 
with Lensine, from the 
Murine Company, Inc. 
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ARTISTS 
Fascination with Rhythm 


In the 1960s, several young artists 
most notably Andy Warhol and Califor- 
nia’s Bruce Conner—have abandoned 
the paint tube for the film can, leading 
their fans to hail the underground cin- 
ema as the birth of “a new art form,” 
Rebirth would be more like it. The 
first artists to experiment with film were 


the Dadaists and surrealists in the 
1920s, including Duchamp and Man 
Ray. The most inventive of the lot was 


a film maker who, as an artist, is all 
but unknown in the U.S 

He is Germany's Hans Richter, 
and his mastery of the motion-picture 
medium has long been acknowledged 
by directors from Fellini to Jean-Luc 
Godard. In recent years, Richter’s un- 
moving pictures have also been gaining 
new attention, and they are featured in 
an exhibit of more than 80 Richter 
drawings, paintings, collages and films 
at Manhattan's Finch College Museum 
Coupled with a smaller display at the 
Byron Gallery, the show provides a 
unique opportunity to see how, as the 
artist puts it, “film and painting over- 


79, 


lap with modern art. Modern art gets 

its ultimate meaning in movement.” 
Richter considers not visual art but 

music “my principal inspiration.” As a 


child in Berlin, he became fascinated 
with the impeccable synthesis of logic 
and rhythm found in the fugues of 
J. S. Bach. His rhythmically fragmented 
paintings of musicians made under the 
cubist-futurist influence around 1914, 
show him striving for a visual emula 
tion of Bach's counterpoint 

Invalided out of the Kaiser's army 
in 1916, Richter joined up with the an- 
archistic Dadaists in Zurich. Nonethe- 
less, his basic predilection for order 
made him equally sympathetic to the 
constructivists. In his “scroll paintings,” 
he experimented with a constructivist 


RICHTER & SCROLL 
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image, repeated with variations, along 
a long panel. From there, it was only a 
step, In 1921, to Rhythm 2], one of 
the first art films made 

Rhythm 21 consisted of squares, hyp 


notically regrouping themselves into 
evolving sets of Mondrians. Later films 
employed surrealistic glass eyes and 


bowler hats skittering through the ait 
An outspoken opponent of Nazism, 
Richter forced to flee Germany 
and emigrated to the U.S., where he 
produced Dreams That Money Can 
Buy, a surrealist fantasy starring his fel 
low émigrés Duchamp and Léger 

A resident of Connecticut 
1941, Richter winters in Switzerland, 
where he is currently hospitalized with 
pneumonia. But he still insists that he 
is unhappy only when he cannot work 
His current style: rhythmic, wavelike 
white-on-white bas-reliefs, ambiguously 
titled Pro and Contra 


was 


Since 


COLLECTIONS 


Shadow over Miami 

Increasingly, wealthy private art col 
lectors are making their collections pub- 
handsome that al 
lows art lovers access to these treasures 
while maintaining the balance and of- 
ten the ambiance of the original set 
ting. But public invites public 
scrutiny, sometimes with embarrassing 
results. For, while a private collector 
can airy point out his “Rembrandt’ 
to a visitor with little risk of contradic 
tion, once the work is placed on public 
display, a misattribution is no longer a 
private vanity but a public disservice 

So, at least, thought the Miami Beach 
Music and Fine Arts Board. In 1963, 
John Bass, a retired sugar-company ex- 
ecutive, offered the city his private col- 
lection of 100 works of art, including 
paintings attributed to Rembrandt, Halls, 
Vermeer, Rubens, Botticelli, Goya and 
El Greco. The urged the city 


lic. It is a gesture 


gong 


board 


FLOATING BOWLERS 


An ultimate meaning in movement. 











BASS WITH SUSPECT VERMEER 
Invitation to embarrassment. 


council to call in outside experts to certi- 
fy the paintings. But the council, loath 
to look a gift horse in the mouth, 
voted down the recommendation, spent 
$160,000 transforming the old public li 
brary into the Bass Museum 

When the board demanded an investi 
gation, the council, under leadership of 
then Mayor Elliott Roosevelt, adopted a 
resolution calling for dissolution of the 
board, Last week the Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation of America charged that the au- 
thenticity of at least eleven of the most 
important paintings in the Bass Museum 
“IS Open to serious question.” 
Among the most suspect: a Vermeer 
Self-Portrait that Bass tried to auction 
off at} Manhattan's Parke-Bernet in 
1962. Since only 30 unchallenged Ver 
meers are known to exist, a genuine Ver- 
meer should have brought as much as 
$1,000,000, But there were so few bid 
ders for Bass’s Vermeer that he was 
forced to buy it back for $90,000 





Holding photo of 
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A DUTCH 


eat Dutch painter Jan Steen (1626-79) was 


SHE 
| famed for his rowdy scenes of tavern bawdry 
and children’s pranks; yet on occasion he would dis- 
ace rivaling that of Italy’s 16th 


play an aristocratic 
century mannerists. This little-known as} 
nius is highlighted by the serene /nterior 
Goyen Family, recently acquired by Kansas ¢ 
son-Atkins Gallery. 

The painting centers on the seated figure 
van Goyen, the gifted Dutch landscape artist whose 
daughter, Margaretha, Steen married in 1649. Steen 
painted himself standing to the left of Van Goyen 
From the 
his grandmother a half-peeled lemon, most scholars 


of Steen’s son, who is shown offering 


date the picture around 1665—but by this time Grand- 


father Van Goyen would have been dead for nine 


MANNERIST MEMORIAL 


years. Hence the picture must have been intended as 
a memorial, particularly since a death’s head sits on 
the mantel, and the motto beneath it reads Discite 
mori (“Learn to die”). The classically proportioned stat- 
ues of Venus and Cupid imply that love may be one 
way to prolong man’s memory after death, and the 
manneristically elongated woman at the piano is Mar- 
garetha; her sister stands behind 

From the flattened-out style and precision with 
which Steen limned such details as the hearty maid 
at left and the blackamoor servant dipping wine 
R I. Coe, assistant director of the Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, dates the picture a decade later than most ex- 
perts, around 1675 If he is right, then it evokes two 
memories, not one—for Margaretha, toward whom 
the artist also seems to gesture, died in 1669 








How to be creative 
with light, dry 


Puerto Rican rum. 
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The Daiquiri 
(America’s second most Rum-on-the-Rocks 


popular cocktail) 





America’s 
love affair with 


the Daiquiri has put a bottle of Puerto 
Rican rum into the hands of home mixologists 
everywhere. 

But why stop at the Daiquiri? 

Experiment! 

Puerto Rican rums are so light and dry, 
they mix well with practically anything in your 
kitchen: juices, soft drinks, club soda, tonic, 
even iced tea. The possibilities are endless. 

Just start being creative. The odds are 
you'll mix something really tasty. That’s the 
fun of light, dry Puerto Rican rums. 

For more inspiration or some help making 
the drinks pictured here, get our free 20-page 
recipe booklet. Just write: Recipes, Rums of 


Puerto Rico, 666 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10019. 








Hathaway Cocktail 
(Rum and dry sherry) 






The Rebel 


b (Rum and orange juice) 
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THE OLYMPICS 


Neither Sleet Nor Snow 

One of the biggest problems at the 
Winter Olympics is winter. At Greno- 
ble last week, heavy snow and gale- 
force winds, followed by a quick thaw, 
forced postponement of the men’s 
downhill ski races and two-man bobsled- 
ding, then threatened to wash out the 
tobogganing altogether. The slippery 
slopes played havoc with the U.S. ski 
team: two fractures, a sprained ankle, a 
dislocated shoulder and a gashed head. 
A television helicopter crashed into a 
snowbank, forcing a French skier to 
veer off course into a fence, and a run- 
away toboggan smacked headlong into 
a spectator. 

As if all that were not enough, Avery 
Brundage, president of the International 
Olympic Committee, blew up his own 
storm on the eve of the Games by de- 
manding that the Alpine competitors 
paint out the trademarks on their skis. 
The skiers refused—after all, they get 
their equipment free from the man- 
ufacturers. Eventually, the argument 
ended in compromise: the competitors 
agreed to take their skis off before pos- 
ing for photographs. 

His Appointed Round. Neither sleet 
nor snow nor Avery Brundage could 
stay France’s Jean-Claude Killy, 24, 
from the swift completion of his ap- 
pointed round. Favored to win all three 
Olympic Alpine races—downhill, giant 
slalom, special slalom—Killy was un- 
der tremendous pressure. “He's too 
tense,” insisted Austria’s Toni Sailer, 
himself a triple gold-medal winner in 
1956. “He can’t win.” But on the day 
of the downhill, the pressure seemed to 


ur 





KILLY WINNING OLYMPIC DOWNHILL 
A blur in blue. 
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ease. Killy stood patiently at the start- 
ing gate, the picture of confidence as 
he awaited his turn and checked the 
speeds of competitors. He was No. 14, 
and by the time he pushed off, the run 
was rutted and choppy; the leader was 
his own teammate, Guy Périllat, who 
had started first and zipped down the 
1.8-mile course in 1 min. 59.93 sec. “I 
knew Périllat’s time,” Jean-Claude said 
afterward. “I figured I had the race in 
hand.” He did. His body tucked low to 
cut down wind resistance, he was a 
blur in blue as he slashed through the 
turns and flashed down the long schuss 
at something like 70 m.p.h. Crossing 
the finish line, he slammed to a stop 
and looked up at the timing board. 
The figures read: | min. 59.85 sec.—a 
victory for Killy by 8/100 of a second. 

Not all the contests at Grenoble were 
that close. Austria’s pretty Olga Pall, 
20, won the ladies’ downhill by almost 
half a second over France’s Isabelle 
Mir. The pro-caliber Russian hockey 
team blanked Finland, 8-0, and East 
Germany, 9-0, then handed the U.S. 
squad its third straight defeat, by the 
equally lopsided score of 10-2. Nine- 
time World Champion Eugenio Mont, 
at 40, demonstrated that he has lost 
none of his skill and daring by piloting 
Italy's No. 1 sled to victory in the first 
two heats of the two-man bobsled. And 
no one could keep pace with Russia’s 
Ludmila Titova in the ladies’ 500-me- 
ter speed-skating race, although three 
U.S. girls—Minnesota’s Mary Meyers, 
Illinois’ Dianne Holum and Ohio's Jen- 
ny Fish—tied for second place, and all 
got silver medals. 

Wearing the Green. The week did 
produce one real shock when Italy's 
27-year-old Franco Nones became the 
first person other than a Scandinavian 
or Russian ever to win an Olympic 
cross-country ski race. A wiry customs 
agent from Castello di Fiemme in the 
Dolomites, the tireless Nones sped 30 ki- 
lometers (18.6 miles) in 1 hr. 35 min. 
39.2 sec., to beat Norway’s Odd Mar- 
tinsen by the margin of 49,7 sec.— 
roughly the equivalent of three city 
blocks. Some experts credited Nones’ 
victory to the wax he used on his skis 
—a special green wax designed particu- 
larly for the kind of crusty, frozen 
snow that covered the course. But Third 
Place Finisher Eero Maentyranta of 
Finland, who won the same brutally tax- 
ing race at Innsbruck in 1964, allowed 
that wax was not his problem. Said he: 
“I was so exhausted I had to stop and 
be sick.” 


Strictly 24-Carat 


It was the culmination of 20,000 
hours of labor over ten years. And to 
Peggy Fleming, 19, a raven-haired Col- 
orado College coed, the effort was all 
worthwhile when she stepped onto the 
winner’s podium at Grenoble last week 
and heard played The Star-Spangled 






PEGGY FLEMING AT GRENOBLE 
Competing against herself. 


Banner for the first and perhaps only 
time in the 1968 Winter Olympics. “This 
feeling,” said Figure Skater Fleming, 
“can never be shared—even by the rich- 
est people.” 

The performance that won Peggy her 
Olympic gold medal was strictly 24- 
carat. For two days, under the intense 
scrutiny of nine judges, she traced on 
the ice “paragraph loops,” “rockers” 
and “brackets” (all variations on the 
basic figure eight) with such precise 
symmetry that by the end of the com- 
pulsory figures—which count for 60% 
of a skater'’s score—she had a virtually 
unassailable lead of 77.2 points over 
her closest competitor. 

Discretion called for playing it safe 
with her free-skating routine—but that 
was not for Peggy. “I am competing 
against myself,” she said. “I'll skate as 
well as I can.” Dressed in chartreuse, 
and skating to the strains of Tchaikov- 
sky's Pathétique, she began a dazzling 
array of acrobatic leaps and spins. Her 
artistry won her a rousing ovation from 
the crowd and a total score of 1,970.5 
points, 88.2 more than Runner-Up Gaby 
Seyfert of East Germany. 


AUTO RACING 


Porsche Parade 

Oldtime fans still talk with awe about 
the thundering Auto Unions that dom- 
inated the Grand Prix circuit in the 
late 1930s, and the howling “Silver Ar 
rows” of Mercedes-Benz that Juan Man- 
uel Fangio drove to victory alter victo- 
ry in the mid-1950s. But for a nation 
that once ruled the road, Germany has 
taken few top honors recently. Its last 
triumph in the 24 Hours of Le Mans 
came way back in 1952, and no Ger- 
man car has won a Grand Prix race 
for half a dozen years. But in Florida 
last week a trio of long-tailed Porsche 
907 prototypes put on a performance 
that suggested this year may be Deutsch- 
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Invest in Your Own 


BAHAMA ISLAND 
"HIDEAWAY" 


ELEUTHERA, | | 
one of the loveliest islands in the Bahamas 


= the favorite island 
menses » of those who know the 
110 av munses Mor tem Sy} Bahamas best, where 
—>~> + lush green hills and pink 
sand beaches slope gently to a sun-warmed sea, 
you can have your own Bahama Island homesite 
in an oceanfront development — for wonderful vaca- 
tions, for your retirement and for investment too 
Only three miles to stores, yacht club, harbour 
Regular boat service. Twice daily air service 


Homesites, 80 by 120 ft., From $1295 
$20 DOWN, 520 PER MONTH 


Send no money. Mail coupon for details 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
ELEUTHERA ISLAND SHORES 
P.0. Box 4476, Dept. T-2 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Please send FREE Full Color Brochure. (No salesman will cal | 
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a wholly owned subsidiary of 


International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


has become effective 


raigned assisted in the negotiations 


WERTHEIM & Co. 
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SINCE 1846 


America's Finest Writing Instruments 
At Better Stores Everywhere 




















PORSCHES AT DAYTONA FINISH 
Honors for muscular midgets. 


land iiber Alles once again. They fin- 
ished one-two-three in the 24 Hours of 
Daytona, the longest sports-car endur- 
ance race in the U.S. and a major 
tune-up for Le Mans. 

With its little 2.2-liter engine, the 
Porsche 907 is a 270-h.p. midget com- 
pared with the seven-liter, 500-h.p, Ford 
Mark IV prototype that averaged a rec- 
ord 135.4 m.p.h. at Le Mans last year. 
But it is a muscular midget—durable, 
exceptionally nimble in the turns, capa- 
ble of straightaway speeds up to 175 
m.p.h. And this year, with prototypes 
restricted to engines under three liters 
in displacement, it does not have to try 
to keep pace with far bigger Fords and 
Ferraris. 

No factory Fords or Ferraris were en- 
tered at Daytona, but there were sev- 
eral privately owned Ferraris and two 
Ford GT40 “sports cars”—production 
copies of the old 4.2-liter prototype 
that ran at Le Mans in 1964. Although 
they were not technically in competition 
for prototype-class honors, the Fords 
were still the cars to beat. 

Porsche's strategy for the race was 
to run at the heels of the faster GT40s, 
hoping that the strain of the 24-hour 
grind would take its toll. “The im- 
portant thing,” said Baron Huschke von 
Hanstein, Porsche’s team manager, “was 
to stay with the Fords, not losing con- 
tact, and wear them out.” The plan 
worked perfectly. One after another, 
the little white Porsches took turns dic- 
ing with the Fords for the lead; after 
only four hours, one of the GT40s 
pulled into the pits with transmission 
troubles, the other retired eleven hours 
later with a damaged fuel system. From 
that point on, it was a Porsche parade. 
Averaging 106.7 m.p.h., Britain's Vie El- 
ford in No. 54 took the checkered flag 
as the winner, in the company of two 
other Porsches that escorted him across 
the line. 
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Dorothy might never have visited Oz 
if weather radar had been around. 


Remember The Wonderful Wizard 
of Oz? And how Dorothy was carried 
over the rainbow by a tornado? 

Nowadays she might never have 
made that visit. With weather radar, 
the Weather Bureau would very likely 
have detected the tornado conditions 
in time to warn her 

Weather radar is one of the Bureau's 
most useful weapons against rampag- 
ing weather. The trouble is, a complex 
weather radar installation at each of 
the Bureau's hundreds of offices 


would be much too expensive 

Up until now, that is. 

At the Weather Bureau's request 
ITT Industrial Laboratories has devel 
oped a low-cost system to transmit 
up-to-the-moment radar weather pic 
tures to almost any place in the U.S. 

This unique system transmits the 
radar pictures, displayed on the mas 
ter radarscope, over ordinary tele- 
phone lines to simple receivers at 
neighboring stations. 

The local weathermen see weather 





conditions firsthand. They don’t have 
to rely completely on reports relayed 
via teleprinter or telephone 

This means that local forecasts and 
warnings are more accurate. And the 
better they are, the better off everyone 
will be—fisherman and_ farmer, pic- 
nicker and pilot 

Everyone, that is, except maybe 
Dorothy. 

International Telephone and Tele 
graph Corporation, New York, New 
York 10022 
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Narrowing the Choice 

NASA last week narrowed to five the 
number of lunar landing sites being con- 
sidered for Apollo astronauts, Two of 
the three-mile by five-mile elliptical 
landing zones are in the Ocean of 
Storms on the west side of the visible 
face of the moon, one in the appro- 
priately named Central Bay and two in 
the easterly Sea of Tranquillity. All 
are relatively smooth and unobstructed, 
giving the astronauts a good chance of 
selecting a spot that is free of boulders, 
ridges or rifts that could endanger the 
landing of the lunar module (LM). 

The sites have more in common: all 
lie close to the lunar equator—and for 
good reason. Plans for the lunar mis- 
sion call for the Apollo command ship 
to circle the moon in an 80-mile-high 
equatorial orbit while the LM descends 
to the surface below. Setting down the 
LM anywhere but near the equator 
would require change-of-plane maneu- 
vers—both for landing and returning— 
that would consume large additional 
amounts of the craft's precious fuel. 
Once a launch time has been set, sci- 
entists will pick a site where the sun 
will be at least 7° and no more than 
20° above the horizon in back of the 
LM crew when they swoop down. From 
this position, the sun will illuminate 
the surface in a way that will bring out 
the most contrast, making it easier for 
the crew to land safely. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


ABM Dangers 

Physicist Ralph Lapp was part of 
the Manhattan Project, and long served 
as a nuclear specialist for the Defense 
Department. In recent years, however, 
he has severed connections with all Gov- 
ernment projects and thus is free to 
speak out on U.S. nuclear and weap- 
ons policies. Speak out he does. Last 
week at the University of Washington, 
Lapp not only criticized the U.S. deci- 
sion to deploy a thin anti-ballistic mis- 
sile (ABM) defense system, but also 
pointed out the damage the system could 
wreak on the very population it was in- 
tended to protect. 

Calling the ABM move a political de- 
cision made to “deprive the Republicans 
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of a defense issue,” Lapp suggested 
that the U.S. should instead use its 
long-established deterrent policy to pro- 
tect itself against possible ICBM attack 
by China in the 1970s. His proposal: a 
China Polaris patrol armed with high- 
yield nuclear weapons programmed to 
hit specific Chinese targets. 

Spectacular Pancake. There were po- 
tential dangers, Lapp warned, in the 
U.S. ABM system, which will use Spar- 
tan missiles armed with one-megaton 
warheads to intercept incoming ICBMs 
high above the atmosphere and small- 
er, faster Sprint missiles to intercept in 
the atmosphere any missiles that evade 
the Spartans. 

Lapp took strong issue with the Pen- 
tagon’s Dr. Finn Larsen, who last month 
insisted that the population below would 
scarcely notice the explosions of Spar- 
tan and Sprint warheads, and that at 
worst humans might suffer temporary 
blindness if they were looking directly 
at the flash. Exploded 100 miles above 
New Brunswick, N.J., Lapp said, a one- 
megaton weapon would create a spectac- 
ular, incandescent fire-pancake 50 miles 
up so large that it would overlap both 
New York and Philadelphia. 

If a Sprint caused an incoming ICBM 
to explode at an altitude of 50 miles or 
less, the results would be more devastat- 
ing. Quoting from an AEC publication, 
Lapp reported that in a test of a mega- 
ton-range weapon exploded 50 miles 
over the Pacific in 1958, exposed rab- 
bits had suffered retinal burns at slant 
distances up to 345 miles from the 
blast. Furthermore, the AEC document 
read, “it is felt that there would be 
some danger to human beings at dis- 
tances greater than 200 miles under 
similar circumstances.” 

Lower-altitude explosions in the at- 
mosphere would be even more disas- 
trous, Lapp calculates. The detonation 
of a ten-megaton ICBM by an intercept- 
ing Sprint at an altitude of 50,000 feet 
would produce second-degree skin burns 
in people over an area as large as 
2,000 sq. mi. and cause dry paper to ig- 
nite Over an area of 3,000 sq. mi. 





TECHNOLOGY 
Success on a 
Cushion of Air 


To hundreds of spectators on Eng- 
land’s Isle of Wight last week, it seemed 
for a moment as if the entire pier were 
suddenly roaring off into the water. 
What they actually witnessed, however. 
was the beginning of the maiden run 
of the SR.N4, the world’s largest hover- 
craft. Driven by four 194-ft. propellers 
and supported on a cushion of air, the 
130-ft.-long, 76-ft.-wide craft} moved 
smoothly into waters whipped into a 
frenzy by near-gale winds. As the Lon- 
don Times described it, “the huge am- 
phibian lifted her skirts with commend- 
able decorum and tripped into the water 
correctly in every way.” 

Skimming over waves ten feet high, 
the SR.N4 raced ahead at speeds as 
high as 53 m.p.h., carrying a crew of 
four and 28 passengers. The ride was 
surprisingly smooth. Reported Peter 
Lamb, chief test commander of British 
Hovercraft Corp.: “This will make sea- 
sickness a thing of the past.” 

7-ft. Maxi-Skirt. Similar in design to 
smaller hovercraft already being used 
commercially in Britain (Time, June 2), 
the SR.N4 is four times as big as any 
of its predecessors. When it goes into 
regular Operation for British Rail be- 
tween Dover and Boulogne, probably 
in August, it will carry more than 600 
passengers—or 30 cars and 250 pas- 
sengers. It will take only 30 or 35 
minutes to cover the 30-mile cross- 
Channel route, and will reach speeds 
as high as 70 m.p.h. in calm seas. 

The 165-ton hovercraft owes its good 
performance in rough seas to a kind of 
7-ft.-high, nylon-and-rubber maxi-skirt, 
which confines the cushion of com- 
pressed air below the craft but deflects 
when it strikes wave tops or other ob- 
stacles. To further lessen any impact, 
the skirt is fringed with rubber fingers 
that are even more flexible than the 
main body of the skirt. The 194-ft. pro- 
pellers, driven by four 3,400-h.p. Rolls- 
Royce engines, are mounted on pylons 
and can be swiveled 30°, enabling them 
to be used with two huge air rudders 
in maneuvering the craft. 


LONDON DAILY EXPRESS 





BRITAIN’S SR.N4 BEING TESTED OFF ISLE OF WIGHT 
Trippingly over the waves. 
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The quick and quiet Douglas DC-9 is 
bringing the jet age to just about everybody. 


The new Douglas DC-9 is opening an entirely new 
approach to air transportation for more and more 
cities and towns all over the world. In effect, the 
twinjet DC-9 is creating jetports where none existed 
before. And the DC-9 is adding a new dimension to 
existing jetports, too: a nimble new jet service for 


both people and airfreight. An important chapter in 
this success story is that the DC-9 already has estab- 
lished the highest mechanical reliability rate of any 
commercial airliner. The DC-9 is now 

in service or on order for Fa 
33 leading airlines, 


MCDONNELL povarks\ 








On April 24,1967 one war in Vietnam ended. Anda newone began. 


Little Dienbienphu, they called it. Bloodiest con- 
flict of the war. 

U.S. Marines versus North Vietnamese in a 12-day 
battle for three hills known as 861, 881 North and 
881 South. 


Asa broadcaster, our job was to bring you the facts. 


Direct reports from Vietnam. The reaction in Wash- 


ington. The hard news. 
We could have quit there. But facts alone aren’t 
always enough. Somebody has to put them into per- 


spective. Rod MacLeish did just that. 
MacLeish is a veteran news correspondent, a stu- 


dent of Vietnamese history and one of Group W’s 
commentators. 

He saw the battle as a turning point in the war. 

To him, it was the end of America’s limited strug- 
gle on behalf of South Vietnam. The end of North 
Vietnam’s limited struggle on behalf of the commu- 
nist Viet Cong. 

There were no Viet Cong involved in this bloody 


siege. No South Vietnamese. The original combatants 
had outgrown their original purpose. Now the battle 
was one of ideologies—anti-communism versus anti- 
imperialism. 

New motives. And a new war. 

Perhaps Rod MacLeish was right. Perhaps not. 
In any case, he forced his audience to look beyond the 
day to day fighting into some of the basic issues that 
men are dying for. 

We think it’s important to have men like Rod 
MacLeish and his colleagues Erwin Canham and 
Car] Rowan. Not to simplify the facts or come up with 
a handful of pat answers. But to point out the complexi- 
ties and ask some intelligent questions. 

Because we aren’t 
satisfied just to gather GROUP 
news and report it. 

We feel it is up to 
us to make you think 
about it. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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OPINION 
Magnifying Lens on Viet Nam 


The latest Viet Cong offensive in 
Viet Nam left the U.S. press as divid- 
ed as ever on the subject of the war 
And perhaps even more so. Mostly, the 
attacks on the cities served as a magnify- 
ing lens; doves grew more dovish, hawks 
more hawkish, undecideds more unde- 
cided. Across the country, the division 
was more or less even between each of 
the three attitudes 

What has been demonstrated by the 
attacks, said the determinedly antiwar 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, is the “hollow 
ness of the Saigon government's preten- 
sions to sovereignty in the cities, the 
fraud of our Government's claims of im- 
minent victory, and the basic untenabili- 
tv of the American military position.” 
The more hawkish Houston Post took 
a different view of the attacks. “Except 
for the life,” said the paper, 
“the raids would have had a comic- 
book character. They were reminiscent 
of the raids upon the American naval 
vessels by Japanese kamikaze pilots dur- 
ing World War II, One is almost forced 
to the conclusion that the men in Ha- 
noi and their backers are motivated by 
an overwhelming compulsion toward 
mass, national and individual suicide.” 

Never Much Doubt. While uncertain 
as to the ultimate military effect of the 
attack, many publications thought the 
U.S. and the South Vietnamese had suf 
fered a severe loss of face. “The psycho- 
logical damage,” said the New York 
Times, “is tremendous, Exposure of the 
inability of the allied forces to shield 
the country’s urban centers, long isolat- 
ed from the fighting war, has certainly 
made the blow even heavier.” Yet oth- 
er papers, like the Washington Evening 
Star, questioned whether the enemy 
gained any psychological advantage 
The Communists, to be sure, said the 
Star, have proved that they can “at- 
tack and disrupt life in almost any 
city.” But that was never very much in 
doubt, and it hardly represents a victo- 
ry—"not when one considers the stag- 
gering Communist losses, not when they 
failed to capture and hold any major in- 
stallation or locality, not when one takes 
into consideration such atrocities as the 
savage murder of the wives and chil- 
dren of South Vietnamese officers. I 
this sort of thing adds up to victory, 
Hanoi can have it.” 

Few papers counseled anything like 
immediate disengagement or pulling out 
The time of a possible setback, it was 
generally assumed, is not the time to 
back down, While admitting that the at- 
tacks may have been a “humbling ex- 
perience” for the U.S., the somewhat 
dovish Chicago Daily News declared 
that they also bore a “message” that 
should not be missed in the “shock 
over the sight of blood.” The “image 
of the enemy” said the News, “has al- 


loss of 
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tered from that of one stubborn but 
perhaps amenable to negotiation to that 
of one arrogantly confident he can 
smash the American will to fight. Pres- 
ident Johnson was right in saying that 
it is not so much our power as our will 
and our character that are being tested 
here, and character starts with a strong 
stomach.” 

While some papers were understand 
ably absorbed with the current round 
of battles, others tried to put things in 


perspective. The Los Angeles Times 
conceded that the “Communists have 
demonstrated again an ability to pen 


ctrate supposedly secure or well-protect- 
ed civilian and military areas. They 
have shown a skill at coordination in 


GREENFIELD 
Implications about how and by whom. 


WICKER 


their attacks which only the most care- 
ful planning could have achieved. They 
have once more made clear their willing- 
ness to sacrifice men for political gain.” 
Despite all this, concluded the Times, 
“what the Communists have done in 
Viet Nam this week is hardly con- 
clusive in terms of affecting the long- 
range course of the conflict.” 


NEWSPAPERS 


Mutiny on the Times 

Working on an assignment and out 
of touch with the office all afternoon, a 
New York Times man walked back 
into his city room at 5 p.m. one day 
last week to find the place filled with ex- 
citement and clusters of buzzing report- 
ers. “I thought that maybe the Pres- 
ident had been shot or that somebody 
had declared war on us,” he said later. 
“But it was just that bureau thing.” 

That “bureau thing” was, in one 
sense, Only another office battle about 
careers and advancement. But it also 
had far wider implications about how 








the Times is run and by whom. The 
paper has more editorial direction than 
most of the nation’s dailies. Even so, it 
often appears to be a kind of symposi- 
um of independent correspondents. The 
Times's trio of top editors—Turner Cat- 
ledge, Clifton Daniel and A. M. Ro- 
senthal—have long wanted to assert 
more authority and central purpose, no 
tably in regard to the Washington 
bureau, 

Under Arthur Krock and James Res- 
ton, the Times's outpost in the capital 
grew into an independent fiefdom, of 
ten brilliant but sometimes slack and 
slow compared with less lofty com 
petitors. Complaints along these lines 
trom New York headquarters were 
brushed aside almost as a matter of prin 
ciple. In 1964, Reston acquired the pul 
pit of a full-time pundit, and was re 
placed as bureau chief by Tom 
Wicker, a top reporter, occasion- 
al columnist and indifferent 
administrator 

The New York national desk 
began editing or rewriting Wasb- 
ington bureau stories, and two 
years ago New York tried to re- 
place Wicker with Assistant 
Managing Editor Harrison Salis- 
bury, only to have National Po- 
litical Correspondent David Bro- 
der resign. Broder accused New 
York of “a parochialism of out- 
look,” “faulty and sometimes bi- 
zarre judgments,” “endless bu- 
reaucratic frustrations in_ the 
New York office.” The Salisbury 
idea was dropped—temporarily 

Eight months ago, the paper 
hired James Greenfield, a for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs (and onetime 
Time correspondent) who had 
resigned in 1966 as an assistant 
vice president of Continental 
Airlines. Greenfield was prom- 
ised a “major job.” and in due 
course Managing Editor Daniel and As- 
sistant’ Managing Editor Rosenthal, 
backed by Publisher Arthur Ochs 
(“Punch”) Sulzberger, decided to send 
Greenfield to Washington to replace 
Wicker (who would have kept his col- 
umn). The bureau again objected, but 
after six weeks of inconclusive discus- 
sions, New York decided to go ahead 
with the move anyway. The result was 
genteel mutiny. 

Wicker rushed down from New 
Hampshire, where he was covering the 
primary Campaigns, to protest the out- 
sider’s appointment. Reston rushed up 
from Washington. Everyone now in- 
sists that resignations were never threat- 
ened, but the danger of losing Reston, 
Wicker and White House Correspondent 
Max Frankel was implicit. Top jour- 
nalistic talent is hard to find these days, 
and the loss of such stars was too 
much to risk. Punch Sulzberger ci 
pitulated, agreed to reverse his deci- 
sion. Greenfield resigned, shook hands 
all round and walked out of the Times 
without even bothering to clean out his 
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Harry likes to 
stay right on top 


of things. 





Like your bumper. 


If you don’t want to be “it” when some guy 
in a hurry starts playing bumper tag, just slow 


go around you. Even if he 


down. He'll probably 
doesn’t, you'll open up enough interval between 
you and the car ahead to avoid a possible sudden 
stop and sock. 

Whenever, wherever you drive . .. drive 
defensively. Watch out for the other guy. He 


may be in your rearview mirror. 


Watch out for the Other Guy. 








desk. Behind him he left a rather dazed 
group of New York editors and a Wash- 
ington-bureau staff that greeted the news 
of Punch’s reversal with cheers of “We 
won!” 


Forced Divorce in Tucson 

To many a newspaper in financial 
straits the “Albuquerque Plan” has 
borne the same relationship as a rope 
to a drowning man. Back in 1933, two 
papers in Albuquerque decided to cut 
their losses by sharing printing, advertis 
ing and distribution systems. Editorially 
they stayed separate 

The idea worked so well that newspa- 
pers in 28 U.S. cities are now operat- 
ing under some form of the plan, and 
others are considering it. Or at least 
they were. In Tucson, Ariz., Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge James A. Walsh has 
just called a halt to such newspaper 
combinations by ordering a complete di- 
vorce of mutual ownership, advertising, 
and circulation departments between the 
city’s morning and afternoon papers 

Watching Stopped. For years, the 
Justice Department has kept an eye on 
the joint operations of the Tucson Dai- 
ly Citizen and its morning counterpart, 
the Arizona Daily Star. Since the Cit- 
izen was ailing, Government trustbusters 


| watched suspiciously but did not in 


terfere when the papers adopted the 
Albuquerque Plan in 1940. In 1965, 
however, they stopped watching and 
started acting when the fully recovered 
Citizen bought out its competitor for 
$9,999,790. The Justice Department 
filed suit against the merger and con- 
tended that the 25-year operating agree- 
ment discouraged competition 

In 37 pages of findings last month, 
Walsh ruled that the joint business op- 
erations of the Citizen and the Star 
had eliminated all newspaper competi 
tion in the area. After the 1940 agree- 
ment, advertising rates had been raised 
a dozen times while the papers’ profits 
were increasing. Walsh concluded that 
joint Operation “constitutes a price fix 
ing, profit pooling and market alloca- 
tion agreement illegal per se under Sec- 
tion I of the Sherman Act.” The 
subsequent merger, continued the judge, 
represents a “conspiracy to monopolize 
the daily newspaper business in Tuc- 
son,” a violation of the Clayton Act 

Act Pigeonholed. The papers and 
their publishers were given 90 days to 
disengage. They obviously would prefer 
not to do so, and will appeal the deci 
sion to the Supreme Court, Failing 
there, an avenue remains to the na- 
tion’s many consolidation-minded pub- 
lishers. The failing-newspaper bill, now 
languishing in a Senate subcommittee 
pigeonhole, would exempt from anti 
trust laws those papers combined along 
the Albuquerque Plan, provided that 
one of the pair was in serious financial 
trouble, The management of Tucson's 
dailies believe that their papers would 
qualify. So do scores of other pub- 
lishers who are wondering this week 
what to do about the Walsh decision. 
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The motion picture was produced by Henry Ushijima Films, Inc., Chicago, for the Mayor's office of the City of Chicago 


One of the biggest problems is 
communicating with the people 


sO someone made 


Anyone who must prove performance 
can make a list and bore people, or can 
make a movie and give people some- 
thing to remember. Periodic reports 
come to life. Achievement shows. Prog- 
ress and action appear before your eyes. 
A movie shows results in a way that gets 
results, 

Movies move people. 

They don’t have to read things into it 
that aren't there. Between-the-lines in- 
terpretations aren't necessary. It’s a 
positive summing up of the here and 


a movie 


now. And it takes just a few minutes for 
a person to get the story—complete. The 
Chicago Mayor's motion picture report 
to taxpayers cost very little for its far 
reach: on TV, in theaters all over the 
area, at clubs, in schools. It makes quite 
a moving record for taxpayers to see, 
and for history. 

To learn how little a movie might 
cost, and how to go about getting all the 
audience you want, talk with a motion 
picture producer. Tell him your com- 
munications objective. 








Kodak makes the film that makes 
any movie possible. Write for our free 
booklet, Movies Move People. It tells 
you step-by-step the details you need 
to know to have a teaching, training, 
selling, or simply an informative movie 
produced. 


Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 

EASTMAN KopakK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
14650 
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RECREATION 


Hot Houseboat 

Time was when owning a houseboat 
was considered downright lubberly, 
Proper yachtsmen snickered whenever 
one tied up at the dock, and out on 
the water skippers of fast-moving cruis- 
ers delighted in leaving the lumbering 
arks pitching and wallowing in their 
wake. Not any longer. There is a new 
kind of hot houseboat that comes with 
a deep V hull and powerful twin in- 
board-outdrive engines, and can plane 
at speeds of 30 m.p.h. or more, as fast 
as conventional cruisers costing twice 
as much, With prices beginning as low 
as $9,000, houseboats are gaining con- 
verts faster than any other type of boat. 
At the current ten-day National Boat 
Show in Manhattan's Coliseum, they 
are rivaling glamour yachts such as the 
$80,250 Hatteras triple-cabin cruiser, 
the most expensive boat in the show, 
for attention 

To dramatize the way the new house- 
boats perform, Miami's Thunderbird 
Products Corp, entered one of its 40-ft. 
Drift-R-Cruz houseboats in the last Ba- 
hamas 500, one of the world’s toughest 
ocean races. Despite 8-ft. seas and 25- 
knot winds, the Drift-R-Cruz finished 
the race at Freeport, one of only 16 
boats in a starting field of 63 to do so 
Another Drift-R-Cruz traveled along the 
inland waterways all the way from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., to Montreal's Expo 67 
and then across the Great Lakes to Osh- 
kosh, Wis., a 6,600-mile trip, occasional- 
ly towing as many as five water skiers 
at a time. 

Fore & Aft Patios. Nashville’s Nau- 
ta-Line, largest manufacturer in the 
field, has quadrupled production of its 
33-ft. and 43-ft. houseboats in the past 
18 months, is now making 2,000 house 
boats a year. At the River Queen Boat 





CHRIS-CRAFT’S 33-FOOTER 


Works in Gary, Ind., sales have in- 
creased 100% in the past two years. 
Now Chris-Craft, the nation's largest 
cruiser manufacturer, has just swallowed 
its pride after three years of intensive 
market research and gone into house- 
boats with a 33-footer that costs $9,500, 
sleeps six, does up to 40 m.p.h. 

Aside from souped-up performance, 
the new houseboats continue to offer 
boating enthusiasts the maximum 
amount of space for the least money, 
with roomy galleys, “patios” fore and 
aft, and large sundecks on top. “It's al- 
most like living in a Florida home,” 
says Chris-Craft Sales Promotion Man- 
ager C. G. Houser. It’s also great for 
parties. Brigadier General William 
Shedd, deputy director of operations 
of the Pentagon’s National Military 
Command Center, uses his 34-ft. house- 
boat (appropriately christened the Out- 
house) for entertaining afloat on the 
Potomac, with the number of guests lim 
ited only by the number of life pre- 
servers aboard—16 

His & Her Moorings. Pittsburgh Busi- 
nessman Carl Volkwein, who for 20 
years owned cruisers ranging from 24 
ft. to 30 ft. in length, switched to a 40- 
ft. houseboat two years ago so that he 
could treat clients and their families to 
weekend jaunts up the Allegheny; he 
has already ordered a 43-ft. replacement 
with even more room. Mystery Writer 
Erle Stanley Gardner likes houseboats 
so much that he operates two of them 
on California’s Sacramento — River, 
“They're my floating offices, the only 
place in the world where I can really 
get away from it all in comfort,” says 
Gardner. But why two? “At night we 
moor them about 50 ft. apart, and the 
women take over one and the men the 
other,” he explains. “That way the wom- 
en can gab all they want, and we can 
play penny ante in peace.” 


Lots of spark in the old ark now. 


FASHION 
Whites Are Right, 
But Color Is Coming 


“I'm a progressive,” says U.S. Am- 
ateur Tennis Ace Arthur Ashe. Per- 
haps that explains why Ashe took the 
court recently for exhibition matches 
in Manhattan's Vanderbilt Tennis and 
Athletic Club wearing snazzy powder 
blue shorts and shirt. All the other 
players were showing colors too—ei- 
ther “Match Blue,” like Ashe, or “Tro- 
phy Yellow.” What's more, the new 
Technicolor togs, manufactured by Cat- 
alina Martin, bore the endorsement: 
“Selected by the U.S.L.T.A. for the U.S. 
Davis Cup Team.” 

There's only one problem. The en- 
dorsement, which the U.S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association has given in return for 
royalties, does not mean quite what it 
says. “As far as the Davis Cup team is 
concerned,” says U.S.L.T.A. President 
Robert J. Kelleher, “the color of their 
clothes will be up to their captain.” 
Moreover, many U.S. tennis clubs back 
up the longstanding tradition — that 
“whites are right” with written bylaws 
that specifically prohibit color from 
their courts. 

Meanwhile, Australians John New- 
combe and Tony Roche, together with 
six other members of Dave Dixon's pro 
fessional World Championship Tennis 
Inc., began a six-month tour in Kansas 
City, Mo., last week garbed in gaudy 
green, yellow, blue and red shirts, some 
with socks to match 
and correct for tennis,” insists Dixon. 
“In fact, today white looks washed out 
and bush league.” Surprisingly, the ar- 
gument is gaining support, even in tradi- 
tional circles. Says Walter Elcock, presi 
dent of Brookline's Longwood Cricket 
Club, where players have worn only 
whites since 1877: “So many changes 
are being made in tennis, I can't see 
that a few more will hurt the game. I 
might even try a colored outfit myself.” 


“Color is good 





NAUTA-LINE TOWING SKIERS 
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You won't find sherries easier 
to choose than ours. 
Pale Dry — light, crisp. Medium 

Sherry — mellow, nutlike in flavor. And 
Cream — rich, sweeter, full-bodied. 

We price them all the same. 
And that’s how itis. As close as you'll come 
tothe perfect, all-purpose drink. Before and after 
any meal. During, if you like. 


For Copy of “Wine Uncomplicated” write Dept. TS, The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammon 


TE 


' We call our sherry sherry. 
"You don't need a dictionary to translate the labels. 
We let nothing stand in your way. 
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- SHERRY 









With the same great taste year-in, year-out. 

We patiently blend sherries from our 
generous bank of different years and wealth 
of grapes. Then bottle them under the best- 
loved name in premium-quality wines. 

So your tongue can enjoy itself. 

Without getting tied up in knots. 


We uncomplicate wine 


dsport, N.Y. 14840 


On a film of air. The new car assembly line needs 


Clark gets 1500 steering units today. Float them there, three tons 


at a time. One man maneuvers the load with the touch 

@ LY of his hand. A Clark Load Glide® pallet keeps it floating 
things moving —a fraction of an inch above the ground. It's part of a 
Clark material handling system that gets cars moving 

from steel mill to showroom. From the same company 


that builds earthmoving equipment, truck trailers, 
transmissions, axles, lift trucks and commercial 


food refrigeration. Clark Equipment 
Company, Buchanan, Michigan 49107. CLARK 
EQUIPMENT 
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EDUCATION 





ACADEMIC DISCIPLINES 


The Scholarly Dispute Over 
The Meaning of Linguistics 


Fashions in academe may be a bit 
more durable than those of Paris cou- 
turiers, but, like hemlines, the popu- 
larity of disciplines rises and falls. Much 
in vogue at the moment, right up there 
with particle physics and computer tech- 
nology, is the study of linguistics. Its 
new popularity, contends Princeton Lin- 
guist William Moulton, stems from a 
growing recognition that it is “the most 
scientific of the humanities and the most 
humanistic of the sciences.” 


In the U.S. today, at least 30 uni- 
versitics now offer a Ph.D. in linguis 
tics, compared with only four just 20 


years ago. Ten years ago, the offering 
of an undergraduate major in linguis- 
tics Was a rarity; now it Is an option at 
some 30 universities. The field is grow 
ing so fast that the nation’s 4,000 or so 
fully qualified linguists (roughly one for 
each of the world’s languages) cannot 
keep up with the research and teaching 
load—and the shortage of 
makes them highly mobile, 
pushes up their salaries 

Man & Animal. Basically, linguistics 
is the study of the underlying princi- 
ples of language. The discipline con 
itself with dissecting the gram- 
mar and logic of the world’s languages, 
tracing their shifting patterns and dis- 
tribution, studying their impact on in- 
dividuals, groups and institutions. Ulti- 
mately, it seeks to explain the ages-old 
mystery of precisely how and why man 
developed the unique facility of speech 
as an expression of thought, which, 
more than any other activity, separates 
him from animals 

In tackling his topic, 
tics scholar often must command one 
or more of such diverse fields of ex- 
pertise as psychology, biology, math 
ematics, even electrical engineering or 
analytic philosophy. As it develops, the 
discipline has spawned such hybrids or 
specialties as computational linguistics, 


scholars 
gradually 


cerns 


today’s linguis 


sociolinguistics, psycholinguistics, even 
biological linguistics. All of which has 
led to a far higher standing in academe 
than universities traditionally 
their linguists, who until recently were 
normally employed as mere appendage 
to anthropology or foreign-language 
departments 

As an academic discipline, 
of linguistics can probably be 
back to 400 B.C., when the Indian schol 
ar Panini worked out the first systematic 
description of Sanskrit. Its recent rec 
oOgnition, however, stems largely from 
the spirited intellectual batthe now go- 
ing on between two opposing 
structural linguistics, led by Yale's Leon 
ard Bloomfield in the 1930s and today 
defended most vigorously by Charles 
Hockett of Cornell, and the newer trans 


accorded 








the study 


traced 


schools 
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formational linguistics, which was con- 
ceived and developed by Noam Chom- 
sky of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Innate y. Imitative. The argument be- 
tween the schools is extremely com- 
plex; in essence it revolves around the 
fundamental question of how man 
learns and uses language. The long-dom- 
inant structuralists claim that language 
is a habit man acquires by imitating 
other men, and thus should be studied 
by analyzing sounds and how they are 
manipulated to create sentences. Gen- 
erally, structural linguistics tend to re- 
ject the idea that there is any “right” 
or “correct” grammar; its permissive 
principles influenced the word selection 
of Webster's Third New International 


DAN MAC SORLEY 


CHOMSKY 


mational argument threatens the valid- 
ity of the behaviorist approach in so- 
cial sciences, which rejects as 
meaningless anything that cannot be ob- 
jectively measured and observed. For 
that reason, Structuralist Hockett ar- 
gues that the followers of Chomsky 
have abandoned “scientific linguistics” 
in favor of “the speculations of a neo- 
medieval philosopher.” Others in the 
field, however, compare Chomsky with 
Galileo and Freud in his impact on a sci- 
entific discipline. 

To Fathom the Mind. Despite its all 
but impenetrable jargon, linguistics has 
practical applications that reach well be- 
yond the university lecture hall. Lin- 
guists helped produce the mathematical- 
ly based language that computers digest 
and transmit—and computers, in turn, 
have been a powerful tool in linguistic 
analysis. The U.S. Government used 





HOCKETT 


Goals far grander than grammar. 


Dictionary. By contrast, the school of 
transformationalists contends that lan- 
guage is an innate, instinctively acquired 
facility; the study of it should start 
with sentences, then try to discern the 
rules by which a sentence conveys Its 
meaning 

Chomsky concedes that an individual 
must speak before he 


himself, but 


hear someone 
speak meaningfully 

says that listening only tri 
linguistic competence 
this 


ean 
ers an tn 





man al- 
were not so, asks 
that man can con 


trinsic 
ready has. If 
Chomsky 
an infinite 


why is it 
variety of sentences 


heard before, and al 


struct 
that he has never 
ways in grammatical patterns that are 
transformational lin- 
guists thus theorize that a spoken sen 
analyzed on two dif- 
level consist- 





predictable? The 
tence must be 
ferent levels—a 
ing of what one actually hears and an 
inner “deep” level, predictable but as 
yet unexplainable, that provides the ba- 
sic Meaning 

Esoteric as it may seem, the transfor- 


“surtace” 


the knowledge of the linguists to de- 
velop highly effective language-teaching 
techniques in World War II, and even 
before Sputnik it made linguistic stud 
ies one of the main interests of the 
National Foundation. It is a 
charter concern for the new National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu 
manities. Other uses are being explored 
by the Center for Applied Linguistics 
in Washington, financed mainly with 
federal funds. A whole “new English” 
zrammar, based on transformational lin 
guistics, is spreading through the na 
public reaches nearly 
20% of all students 

The Chomsky school, as it happens, 
is not much interested in whether lin- 
guistics is much of a help in teaching 
grammar. It is, says his M.LT 
league Jerry A. Fodor, “like teaching 
the driver of a car the theory of the in- 
ternal-combustion engine before letting 
him drive.” Chomsky's own goal ts far 
grander than grammar: to refine a phi- 
losophy of language and to fathom the 
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tion's schools, 


col- 
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What does it take to pick up 
the pieces? 


It may take only seconds for disaster to 
strike. And strike hard. When it does, it 
makes no distinction among men, women 
and children. Between rich and poor. And 
do you have any idea of what it takes to 
pick up the pieces? The American Red 
Cross, for one thing. How? With help in 
many ways. With food. Clothing. Shelter. 
With material aid in repairing and refur 
nishing homes. With medical and nursing 
care. And this takes money. Lots of it. In 
the past two years alone, we spent nearly 
32 million dollars helping victims of hur- 
ricanes, floods, and other disasters. We 
need your support. TheAmerican Red Cross. 


help 
s 


u 
help 
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1UDY FREEMAN 


CAMPUS EDITORS AT WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
Doing their thing, one hundred times over. 


workings of the mind. But he is not ar- 
rogant about his task. “It may be be 
yond the limits of human intelligence,” 
he sighs, “to understand how human in- 
telligence works.” 


STUDENTS 


Lessons in Mind Blowing 

The six-year-old U.S. Student Press 
Association is composed of some 400 
college newspapers that exchange cam- 
pus news and maintain a four-man 
Washington bureau. When the associa- 
tion held its annual conference in Wash- 
ington this month, its members had 
every reason to suppose they would dis- 
cuss the state of the world in a rational 
fashion. The conference organizers, 
however, had something else in mind 
“In the past,” said onetime University 
of Toronto Student David Lloyd-Jones, 
24, “the conferences have followed the 
conventional authoritarian pattern. This 
year we were resolved to change it.” 

What resulted was sheer anarchy. For 
the first general session of the four-day 
conference at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
the editors found 500 chairs arranged 
in a circle, with 17 microphones placed 
at intervals. The idea was that anyone 
could speak whenever he felt like it. 
Those who felt most like it were hippie 
citizens of “Drop City,” Colo., decked 
out in dungarees, headbands and feath- 
ers. “If I heard someone say once he 
was ‘doing his thing,’ I heard it a hun- 
dred times,” reports Charles DeCarlo, 
director of automation research for IBM 
Along with Buckminster Fuller and 
Economist Robert Theobald, DeCarlo 
had been invited to address the assem- 
bly. “It was the easiest speech I ever 
gave,” he says. In fact, he could not 
get a word in edgewise 

Projecting Violence. After a couple 
of ear-piercing, sight-and-sound sessions, 
the participants were about to settle 
down to an actual discussion of newspa- 
per editing—only to have the lights go 
out. Then, on screens on three walls, 
flashed gory Viet Nam scenes from 
Communist propaganda movies, accom- 





panied by a booming sound track. “The 
purpose,” explains Co-Organizer David 
Peterson, 23, a University of Denver 
graduate, “was to make people aware 
that violence is going to be a great 
part of American civilization unless peo- 
ple start doing something about it.” 
The film was meant to blow the minds 
of the viewers, but they blew their cool 
instead. Some raced around trying to 
pull the plugs of the projectors; others 
tried to get their hands on the organiz- 
ers. “We were very close to physical 
violence,” recalls Lloyd-Jones. “Instead 
of getting angry at the war, they got 
mad at us. We didn't expect they would 
be so up-tight,” said Peterson. 

That was a tough act to follow, but 
USSPA managed it. As Democratic Sen- 
ator Eugene McCarthy was addressing 
the group on the final night of the con- 
ference, three New Lefters arrived on 
the stage and started to heckle him. 
When he ended, six others came troop- 
ing down the aisle bearing a coffin 
They overturned it, and out poured hun- 
dreds of the Senator’s campaign but- 
tons, intended, as one perpetrator ex 
plained, to be a “witness to McCarthy's 
impotence.” Peterson, who claimed no 
responsibility for the mock funeral, was 
filled with admiration: “McCarthy kept 
his cool very well.” 

No Time for Craft. At the end of 
the conference, the bewildered editors 
agreed they had not learned very much 
about newspapers, though they certainly 
had not been bored. DeCarlo, for one, 
had had his fill. “These kids don't ap- 
preciate the fact that it takes time to 
develop craft,” he says. “They want all 
the answers right away. I went pre- 
pared to be angry or sympathetic to- 
ward them. I came away rather sad.” 
The conference had been supported in 
part by the Washington Post and News- 
week, which together had contributed 
$15,000. Whether the USSPA will find 
it Casy to get sponsors for next year's 
gathering is problematical. After a con- 
siderably tamer conference in 1966, 
both the Overseas Press Club and the 
Reader's Digest withdrew their support. 
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“You have a family doctor. 


“You have a family banker. 


“You have a family lawyer. 


Shouldnt you have 
a family Travel Agent? 


Once you get a family Travel Agent, you'll notice 
something right away: 

Traveling becomes easier. 

That's because somebody who knows you has 
told the hotel what kind of room you like best 

And told the airline you prefer an aisle seat 

And told the rental car people you want 
power steering. 

And when vacation time rolls around — you 
suddenly get information about all the special 
trips that are priced your way. All because some 
body in the travel business knows you. 





“Say when” 





“Say - Hawaii?” 


How much do you pay for all this service? 
Probably nothing. The basic costs are paid by 
the transportation companies and hotels whose 
services the Travel Agent arranges. 

So go ahead. Shop around for 
a family Travel Agent. See SIZ 
what a difference he makes the 


on your next trip. friendly skies 


He'll arrange everything of 
the way you want it. . United 
Because he’s part ° 


of the family 











RELIGION 





JEWS 


Holy Nothingness 

The God of the Hebrew Bible is de- 
picted as the faithful protector of his 
chosen people. Yet at least 6,000,000 
Jews died at the hands of the Nazis. 
To believe in the God of the Covenant 
today, concludes Richard L, Rubenstein, 
Jews must affirm that their creator “used 
Adolf Hitler as the rod of his wrath to 
send his people to the death camps. I 


ROY 





zi 
RUBENSTEIN ® 
Death in this time. 


find myself utterly incapable of believ- 
ing this. Even the existentialist leap of 
faith cannot resurrect this dead God 
after Auschwitz.” 

As it happens, Rubenstein, 44, is not 
a disaffected atheist but an ordained 
rabbi in good standing and a Jewish 
chaplain at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he also teaches humanities. One 
of the most interesting of American Ju- 
daism’s younger theologians, he is at 
least a spiritual cousin of Christianity’s 
“death-of-God” thinkers, who are con- 
siderably more enthusiastic about his 
work than are Rubenstein’s fellow Jews. 

Ocean & Waves. Rubenstein, who 
has an M.A, from Jewish Theological 
Seminary and a doctorate in psycholo 
gy of religion from Harvard, expressed 
his disbelief in Judaism’s traditional dei- 
ty in After Auschwitz, a collection of 
essays published in 1966. There he ar 
gued that Hitler’s holocaust was death- 
ly proof that the “transcendent, theistic 
God of Jewish patriarchal monotheism” 


Before painting by Time Cover Artist Henry 
Koerner, a Pittsburgh neighbor, which shows 
Rubenstein participating in a ceremony with a 
bullfighter as a “pagan priest.” 
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was no more. Strongly influenced by 
the late Paul Tillich, Rubenstein none- 
theless concludes that there is a “Holy 
Nothingness” as the source of all be- 
ing. This Holy Nothingness is totally 
beyond human comprehension or cat- 
egorization, and he compares its rela- 
tionship with man to that of an ocean 
and its waves: “Each wave has its mo- 
ments in which it is discernible and 
distinguishable as a separate entity. 
Nevertheless, no wave is really separate 
from the ocean, which is its substantial 
ground.” 

Although he has much in common 
with today’s Christian radicals, Ruben- 
stein is critical of them. He rejects the 
optimism voiced by William Hamilton 
and Thomas Altizer, who argue that 
God's death makes possible the free- 
dom of man to achieve spiritual ma- 
turity. “The death of God as a cultural 
event is undeniable,” answers Ruben- 
stein, “but this is no reason to dance at 
the funeral,” for man alone is incapa- 
ble of eliminating tragedy from life. 

Rubenstein believes that religion still 
has a worthwhile social value in an age 
of atheism. He is convinced that it can 
help men live with “the cold, indif- 
ferent cosmos” by providing a form of 
fellowship and hope, primarily through 
spiritually satisfying liturgy and ritual. 
“The primary role of religion is priest- 
ly,” Rubenstein argues. “It offers men 
a ritual and mythic structure in which 
the abiding realities of life and death 
can be shared.” 

Primal Crime. In a new book called 
The Religious Imagination (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill; $5.95), Rubenstein presents a histor- 
ical and psychoanalytical study of how 
the Jewish religion has been a source 
of spiritual strength, The focus of his in- 
terest is the influences that shaped the 
Haggada—the body of legend and myth 
contained in the rabbinical Talmud, Ru- 
benstein accepts Freud's thesis that the 
God of Genesis actually grew out of 
guilt felt for a “primal crime,” in which 
primitive men cannibalistically devoured 
their fathers out of both jealousy and a 
desire to identify with them; in time, the 
father image was projected into the cos- 
mos to alleviate inherited guilt. Ruben- 
stein contends that the Haggada’s tales, 
especially as they were elaborated after 
the Diaspora, have helped provide the 
Jewish people with “the psychological 
strength to live as an endangered minor- 
ity without inner deterioration.” 

He sees these stories as stemming 
from human psychological motives rath- 
er than divine inspiration. In his view, 
the same kind of cool, critical analysis 
that has been applied to Jewish prob- 
lems of the past should be focused on 
the Jewish condition of the present. 
For example, he raises the question of 
how the fate of the Jewish people should 
be interpreted not only after Auschwitz, 
but in the light of their reconquest of 
Old Jerusalem last year. “A straightfor- 
ward theological confrontation with the 





facts of recent Jewish history,” Ruben- 
stein insists, “painful though it may be, 
is an.act of religious and psychological 
therapy urgently needed by the Jewish 
community.” 


PROTESTANTS 


Pastor to the World 

“Daily I repeat to myself ‘I believe,’ ” 
the Rev. Daniel Alfred Poling once 
said. “I could say, ‘I doubt, I deny,’ 
but that is negative.” The beliefs of Pol- 
ing—who died last week of a heart 
attack at the age of 83—could serve as 
a compendium of what classic Amer- 
ican Protestantism used to stand for. 

A Christian activist of unflagging en- 
ergy, he nonetheless believed that it 
was the business of the church to change 
the hearts of men, not to change so- 
ciety. Although frequently engaged in 
politics—he was the Prohibition can- 
didate for Governor of Ohio in 1912 
and four decades Jater ran unsuccessful- 
ly for mayor of Philadelphia as a Re- 
publican—Poling fought all his life to 
preserve the separation of church and 
state. Above all, he had a profound yet 
simple faith in God, the words of the 
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POLING (1949) * 
To change the hearts of man. 


Bible, and Jesus, whose biography, he 
said, could be summed up in five words: 
“He went about doing good.” 

Much the same could be said of Dan- 
iel Poling. The son of an Evangelical 
minister, he was born in Portland, Ore., 
accepted his first call as a preacher at 
a United Evangelical church in Can- 
ton, Ohio, in 1905, From then on, his 
life as a minister of the Gospel and a 
servant of man were inextricably in- 
terwoven, During the '20s, he was prob- 
ably the nation’s most popular radio 


* With painting of the “four chaplains” 


going down with U.S.S. Dorchester 
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preacher, and for eight years he was pas- 
tor of Manhattan’s prestigious Marble 
Collegiate Church—a post now held by 
his friend and disciple, Norman Vin- 
cent Peale. Poling also served for a 
time as head of the J. C. Penney Foun- 
dation, which supported such charitable 
institutions as orphanages and homes 
for the aged. He also traveled widely 
through the world on behalf of Chris- 
tian missions and relief services. 

Poling had an abiding hatred of war 

-he was gassed as a Y.M.C.A. vol- 
unteer during World War I, and _ his 
son Clark was one of the famed “four 
chaplains” who went to their deaths 
aboard the U.S.S. Dorchester in 1943 
—but he was no pacifist. He urged 
U.S. entry into World War II, then 
and later was an ardent, vociferous foe 
of Communism, which he described as 
“the supreme threat” to the world. 

As editor of the nondenominational 
Christian Herald from 1927 to 1966, 
Poling had an ideal forum for his views, 
and he made the monthly one of the na- 
tion’s most persuasive organs of Prot- 
estant opinion. Even after he retired 
two years ago, Poling stayed active as 
head of the Christian Herald Charities, 
which operates the 83-year-old Bowery 
Mission. Playwright Robert Sherwood 
once said of Poling that “the whole 
United States is his parish.” It might 
better have been said, the whole world 


Aid for Emotional Ills 

Perhaps 2,200 of the Episcopal 
Church's 9,000 ministers are in need of 
pastoral counseling because of frustra- 
tion in their jobs, estimates the Rt. 
Rey. Chandler W. Sterling. Properly ap- 
palled by this gloomy statistic, Bishop 
Sterling is now planning what he hopes 
will become a nationwide rehabilitation 
program for troubled clergymen, to be 
known as PARDON.* A dropout from 
the diocesan ministry himself, Sterling, 
57, resigned last October as Bishop of 
Montana because he felt “completely 
frustrated in my work.” A zealous Chris- 
lian activist, he was discouraged by the 
failure of Montana Episcopalians to 
support such measures as laws against 
racial discrimination in housing, and 
the organization of urban ministries. 

As Sterling views it, all too many 
clergymen suffer from similar frustra- 
tions. Often, he says, it is the “madden- 
ing nothingness of their contemporary 
ministry” that drives clerics to abandon 
the pulpit; those who resist such pres 
sures frequently become ineffective vic- 


tims of “overstay” in their parishes. 
Compounding their plight, disturbed 
priests are usually afraid or ashamed 


to discuss their feelings with their bish 
ops Or parishioners. 

With support from the Anglo-Cath- 
olic American Church Union, of which 
he is president, Sterling will open his 
first rehabilitation center in Manhattan's 


* Standing, in good acronymic tradition, for 
Pastors’ Anonymous Recovery-Directed Order 
for Newness. 
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Greenwich Village this spring, hopes to 
set up five more by 1970. PARDON will 
accept clergymen of any faith, find them 
living quarters and temporary secular 
jobs while they undergo up to 90 days 
of pastoral counseling provided by min- 
isters with lengthy parish experience. 
Those in need of psychiatric care will 
be referred to hospitals and clinics. Ster- 
ling expects that at least a third of his 
clients will use PARDON as a “halfway 
house” to ease their transition to secu- 
lar life—but the rest, he hopes, may be 
able to return to the ministry with a re- 
newed sense of zeal. 





RAZING ROTTERDAM CATHEDRAL 
Good business for the bishop. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Answer for Elephants 

Almost every city in Europe has its 
white elephant of a cathedral—decay- 
ing stone edifices with more mainte- 
nance problems than worshipers in the 
pews. In the Dutch city of Rotterdam, 
Roman Catholic Bishop Martinus Jan- 
sen has come up with a direct, if dras- 
tic, solution for his cathedral problem: 
he has sold it to the wreckers. 

The bishop had sound spiritual and 
temporal reasons for his move. For 
one thing, his 76-year-old cathedral in 
the heart of Rotterdam was badly in 
need of repairs. It had a regular congre- 
gation of only 300—and the church 
seated 1,100. On top of that, the bish- 
Op insisted, it was “a very ugly build- 
ing.” Last summer, Jansen auctioned 
off the cathedral for $1,400,000 to a 
real estate developer, who plans to put 
up a 14-story office building in its place. 
Demolition began in January, and the 
twin-spired edifice has now been half-de- 
stroyed by the wrecker’s ball. 

With the money from the sale, Bish- 
op Jansen converted a nearby convent 


sam 


chapel into a church for the residents 
of his old cathedral parish, ordered the 
construction of two much-needed new 
churches in the Rotterdam suburbs, plus 
another in The Hague, which is part of 
his diocese, Although the developer who 
bought Rotterdam’s Catholic cathedral 
has received a few letters warning that 
he will “be fried in hell,” Rotterdam- 
mers have generally taken the razing in 
stride. “The bishop,” says one Catholic 
merchant, “is a first-class businessman.” 
A second Dutch prelate, Bishop Hu- 
bertus Ernst of Breda, is now planning 
to demolish his 19th century cathedral 
for similar reasons. 


What to Wear? 


James Francis Cardinal McIntyre of 
Los Angeles, who has had more than 
his share of troubles with unruly young 
priests, is currently at odds with a cov- 
ey of nuns: his city’s Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The roots of the quarrel go back to 
last fall, when the sisters, who have 
182 teachers in 35 of the archdiocese’s 
schools, approved a number of experi- 
mental changes in their rules—most no- 
tably the right to wear secular clothing, 
including skirts and blouses in class- 
rooms. McIntyre, an arch-foe of Cath- 
olic renewal, let the sisters know that 
unless they modified the reforms they 
could no longer teach in his schools. 
The nuns refused, on the ground that 
they are directly under the jurisdiction 
of the Vatican, and last month sent an 
open letter to parents of parochial- 
school children declaring that “after 82 
years in Los Angeles, we are being 
asked to stop teaching.” The Los An- 
geles chancery responded with a front- 
page editorial in the archdiocesan week- 
ly, The Tidings, insisting that the sisters, 
of their own accord, were threatening 
to leave. 

As the battle heightened, Los An- 
geles Catholics began choosing up sides, 
Public manifestos of support for the 
nuns have come from the recently 
formed Los Angeles Association of Lay- 
men, 29 Jesuits from Loyola Univer- 
sity, and ten priests and brothers from 
the city’s Franciscan Theological Sem- 
inary, A rival lay group, affiliated with 
the conservative National Federation of 
Laymen, rallied to MclIntyre’s cause. 
Worried about the developing schism, 
28 other Loyola Jesuits asserted that 
the support voiced by their 29 col- 
leagues for the sisters “does not rep- 
resent the entire religious community 
at Loyola,” and suggested that judg 
ment not be made “until competent 
authorities in the church have rendered 
their decision.” 

Whether the sisters quit the schools 

or are pushed out of them—the real 
losers would be their students. The Im- 
maculate Heart nuns have a reputation 
as exceptional teachers. Moreover, good 
teachers are hard to come by in the 
city, especially since parochial-school 
salaries are $1,500 to $2,000 a year 
less than those in public schools. 
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MEDICINE 





DRUGS 


The Dangers of Chloromycetin 

There is no doubt that chloramphen- 
icol, better Known by Parke, Davis & 
Co.'s trade name of Chloromycetin, is 

potent and valuable antibiotic, That 
has been clear since 1947, when it was 
found to kill a wider variety of bacte- 
ria than penicillin or other early antibi- 
Better yet, it was One of the first 
drugs to show activity against some odd- 
ball microbes called rickettsiae, But 
Chloromycetin showed another 
a few patients de- 
veloped a severe anemia after taking it, 
and by 1952 it was clear that some of 
these patients had died as a result. The 
question arose: Under what conditions 
should doctors go on prescribing it? 

Last week the Chloromycetin con- 
troversy boiled up again in hearings 
before the Senate Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee. Expert medical witnesses agreed 
that serious and fatal reactions to Chlo 
romycetin are relatively rare. The Uni 
versity of Illinois’ Dr. William R. Best 
suggested that only one patient out of 
20,000 or even 100,000 might develop 
them. Dr. William Dameshek of Man- 
hattan’s Mount Sinai School of Med- 
icine put the rate at about one in 10,000 
Either way, it sounds few enough. But 
so many Americans took Chloromycetin 
that by 1964 the American Medical As 
sociation counted 298 U.S. cases of 
serious reaction, approximately half of 
them fatal, The California State Depart- 
ment of Public Health has adopted a 
compromise fatality rate of one in 
60,000, Since 40 million Americans are 
believed to have taken the drug, that 
would work out at 666 deaths. 

Typhoid & Typhus. Chloromycetin 
also saves lives, and in some cases when 
no other drug is likely to do so. How 
many? Most medical opinion holds that 
Chloromycetin is just about the best 
drug against psittacosis (“parrot fever’) 
of which there has been a recent me- 
dian of 60 U.S. cases a year; against 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, a total 
of 484 cases; murine typhus, 33 cases: 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 263 
cases; One form of meningitis caused 
by Hemophilus bacilli, exact’) number 
of cases not known, but probably less 
than 2,000 

Although the diseases against which 
Chloromycetin is clearly superior are 
far more common in tropical and un- 
derdeveloped countries than in the U.S., 
most of Parke, Davis’ huge sales of the 
antibiotic (up to $86 million in 1960, 
$72 million in 1966) have been in do 
mestic prescriptions, For what? Far too 
often, testified Dr. Best. for the com- 
mon cold and similar viral infections 
(for which no drug is of any use), and 
against many bacterial infections for 
which safer drugs are just as effective 
Dr. Dameshek added acne to the list 
of conditions for which Chloromycetin 
should not be prescribed. 


olics 


soon 
side of its character 
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DAMESHEK 
Warnings of the dark side. 


Six-Figure Judgments. While Parke, 
Davis has aggressively promoted its 
product, it has had to yield to demands 
from the Food and Drug Administration 
to temper its advertising with warnings 
In a current ad with one page of type, 
less than a quarter is devoted to rec 
ommending the drug, more than three 
quarters to warnings about how not to 
use it. With every package goes a leaf- 
let carrying the same warnings. They 
are reprinted in the manual that doc- 
keep on their desks. Last week 
Parke, Davis spokesmen added that their 
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BEST 
Pressure for stronger control. 





representatives urge doctors to report 
any adverse reactions in patients taking 
Chloromycetin. They point out that 
some such reactions are associated with 
any potent drug, and they believe that 
the choice of medication should be left 
to the physician 

Doctors’ journals carry frequent ac- 
counts of severe anemia and deaths 
associated with Chloromycetin. A fatali 
ty rate of 58% has been reported among 
newborn infants treated for pneumonia 
or diarrhea, Also widely reported was 
a judgment of ST80,000 against Parke, 
Davis in the case of a California wom- 
aun who died seven years after receiving 
Chloromycetin 

Despite the conspicuousness of the 
warnings, said Dr. Dameshek, there is 
no evidence that prescribing physicians 
pay much heed. Yet Dr. Best 
posed to letting any Government agen 
cy decide what are the legitimate uses 
of Chloromycetin, arguing that this 
would infringe upon the doctor's right 
to treat his patient any way he thinks 
best. Dr. Dameshek reluctantly conced- 
ed that governmental restriction might 
be necessary. Whether the Government 
already has the right to impose re- 
strictions is a matter of dispute within 
the Food and Drug Administration, So 
far, the faction which holds that FDA 
can only give information to 
has prevailed. Now there is mounting 
pressure from the subcommittee chair- 
man, Wisconsin Democrat Gaylord Nel- 
son, for more stringent measures to 
control prescription of the drug 


SURGERY 


Antiseptic Sutures 

Phe operation may be a complete suc 
cess, the surgeon may do a superb piece 
of needlework with sterile sutures, yet 
somehow the wound may still become 
infected just where the stitches were 
placed. Lord Lister, father of antisepsis 
and asepsis, Knew this almost a century 
ago, and tried soaking his sutures in phe- 
nol (carbolic acid) to make them active 
as germ killers. But the effect wore off 
Surprisingly, even modern- 
day stainless steel sutures are almost as 
likely to be the site of an infection a 
few days after an operation 

Last week surgeons at New York's 
Downstate Medical Center in Brooklyn 
described an antiseptic suture that seems 
to be just what Lister was looking for 
Dr. Harry H. LeVeen and colleagues 
reasoned that if old-fashioned silk su- 
ture thread offers hiding places for 
germs, it will also have room to absorb 
a fair amount of antibacterial chemi- 
cal. After swelling the silk to make it 
sull more absorbent, they soaked it in 
a preparation of benzethonium, a mod- 
ern, potent germ killer. Then they test- 
ed the sutures in mice, and got 100% 
protection against infection for at least 
five days, even when the animals were 
challenged with a massive injection of 
pus-forming staphylococci 

The surgeons are now beginning to 
use the sutures in human patients 
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Burroughs counts on Kelly to do lots of chores. Like 

hand posting, accounting, and search and destroy on 
outdated files. We've sent them a legal stenographer, a 
fashion model and even (wonder of wonders) a typist with 
good penmanship. Like many other companies, Burroughs 
has found that Kelly people complement their regular staff, 
and fit in almost anywhere. And the best part is, 

they reduce overhead, overtime and overstaffing—and still 
get everything done from stenography to billing to stock 
handling. You see, Kelly is more than pert secretarial 
help. We offer experienced technical specialists, trained 
marketing help, and willing laborers, too. And we can 

get them to you on along term plan or a moment's 

notice. That's why we say on our unabashed 

button, “Can Do!” Call us and see 


KL 


SERVICES 


Kelly Girl Division » Marketing Division 
Technical Division « Labor Division 


Kelly Girl helps 
Burroughs 
search and 
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SCOFIELD AS MACBETH 












SCENE FROM “VOLPONE 


A crackle of sere and yellow revivals. 


IN LONDON 
End of a Golden Age? 


Americans who like to moan about 
the decline of U.S. theater and the rise 
of England’s can point for proof to 
Broadway: no fewer than five of its cur 
rent plays originated in London.* And 
more would seem to be on the way 
London playgoers now have no fewer 
than 45 plays and musicals to 
compared with Broadway's 30 


view, 


But appearances are deceiving. Ac 
customed since John Osborne's Look 
Back in Anger (1956) to a seemingly 


endless blossoming of new theatrical tal 
ent, Londoners now are suffering 
through a period of drought. Accord 
ing to Time Correspondent Horace Jud 
son, the crackle of sere and yellow 
revivals is in the air. Agatha Christie's 
The Mousetrap is still running in what 
is advertised as its “16th mind-boggling 
year.” Among the musicals in town are 
a revival of The Boy Friend (1953) 
and an exhumation of The Desert Song 
(1926). George Bernard Shaw has been 
revived at least ten times during the 
past three years; Irene Worth and John 
Clements are currently appearing in 
Hearthreak House. Noel Coward and 
Oscar Wilde are also being trotted out 
regularly; last week The Importance of 
Being Earnest opened with Dame Flo- 
ra Robson, and Hay Fever opens this 
week. Producers have even harked back 
to such antiques as The Bells, a Victo- 
rian melodrama in which Sir Henry 
Irving made his reputation, and John 
Galsworthy’s hoary Edwardian relic, 
Justice, a preachy treatise on crime and 
punishment 


Joe Exg, Staircase The Prime of Miss 
Jean Brodie, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
tre Dead, There's a Girl in My Soup 
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Murky Waters. Of the only two new 
plays with any serious intellectual con 
tent to have opened in the West End 


this season, Oone—Peter Ustinov's dis 
appointing Halfway Up the Tree 
closed in New York after only 72 per 


The other, Wise 
closed in London, despite a 
headed by Sir Alec Guin 
A kinky, comic and slightly sinis 
ter play by Simon Gray, Wise Child 
presented Guinness as a criminal on 
the lam woman, He is 
being blackmailed by a youth 
who carries out the pretense of being 
his son; the boy, in turn, is being pur 


formances Child, has 
already 
strong cast 


ness 


disguised as a 


weirdo 


sued by a homosexual hotel manager 
“Very murky waters indeed,” said the 
Times 


London has no Off Broadway; the 
once adventurous Royal Court Theater 
death of Artistic Director 
George Devine, has been taken over by 


since the 


a feeble clique of conventionally minor 
playwrights and directors. In this vac 
uum, the tiny semisuburban, underbud- 
geted Hampstead Theater Club has at- 
tracted critical notice with its 
productions of stimulatingly off 


Two 


recent 
two 


Tennessee Williams 
32) 


beat dramas 
Character Play (Time, Dec and tts 
currently featured Bakke'y Night of 
Fame by Playwright John McGrath. In 
the latter, the action takes place in the 
death cell of a U.S. prison, where 
Bakke, awaiting electrocution at mid- 
night, ingeniously and humorously tor 
ments his guards, the warden and the 
priest who is making one last attempt 
to save his soul. McGrath has a rare 
English ear for U.S. speech and man- 
ner, and the actors, mostly unknowns, 
keep their American accents accurate 
and consistent 

Even those triumphs of English rep- 
ertory, the National Theater and the 


Royal Shakespeare Company, are hav- 
ing a few troubles, Four of the seven 
plays in the National's repertory are 
holdovers from last season: Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, Chekhov's Three Sis- 
ters, the classte Feydeau farce, A Flea 
in Her Ear, and Strindberg’s Dance of 
Death, in which Sir Laurence Olivier, 
with scalding authority, dominates the 
play in the role of Edgar, the retired 
Swedish army officer. But with the ex- 
ception of the all-male As You Like It 
(Time, Oct. 13), the National's new pro 
ductions this season have been 
ters: a Jartuffe that misfired 
Sir John Gielgud as Orgon, and Vol- 
which Director Tyrone Guth- 
rie made the. mistake of carrying Ben 
Jonson’s animal names too far and 
dressing the actors in beaks, snouts, fur 


disas- 
despite 


pone, in 


and feathers 

Dense Thicket. The Royal 
from which the gifted 
Hall this month resigned as managing 
director, is also making do with hold- 
Ghosts, starring Dame Peggy 
Ashcroft, Ally Well That Ends Well, 
Macheth, with Paul Scofield, who man 
ages to restore immediacy and meaning 
to the old lines with his dry, fractured, 
arhythmic reading of the title role 

Scofield is the only one of England's 
great who stl to be on 
course and functioning to full capacity 
The ailing Olivier ts less active; Giel 
gud is more attenuated, cerebral and 
distant than ever; Sir Ralph Richardson 
have given up the struggle 
own mannerisms. And not 
since has there been a new play 
by John Osborne or Harold Pinter—or 
better yet, some werthy successors 


Shake- 


speare, Peter 


overs 


actors seems 


seems to 
against: his 
1965 


NEW PLAYS 
The Price 


Like a Pharaoh's tomb, the Stage 1s 
stocked with the relics of a bygone 
life: a clutter of armoires and grandfa 
ther clocks, quaint archaic radios and 
phonographs, fringed lampshades and a 
golden harp. A man in a policeman’s 
uniform slowly attic room 
and sniffs the dust of decades. He walks 
over to the harp and plucks at a string 
It is slack, jangled and flat—an omen 
of the theatrical evening to come 

Arthur Miller in The Price has writ- 
ten a museum piece of a play to match 
the set. In form, and atti 
tude, his newest drama is vintage 1930s 


enters the 


substance 


Always inclined to use the theater as a 
preacher's pulpit, Miller sermonizes on 
his favorite themes: guilt, responsibility, 
and the way a man’s identity is forged 
or warped by society’s image of what 
what he should be. In struc- 
ture, though not in content, the central 
situation—the sibling rivalry of two 
brothers and their relationship to their 


he is or 


tather—somewhat resembles Miller's 
earlier successes, All My Sons and 
Death of a Salesman 

The father in The Price, a wealthy 
businessman ruined in the ‘29 crash, 
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has been dead for 28 years. During the 
Depression, one son, Vic (Pat Hingle), 
elected to stay and help support the 
old man by joining the police force, 
thus sacrificing his ambitions, his col- 
lege degree and a potentially promising 
scientific career. The other son, Walter 
(Arthur Kennedy), left home and _ be- 
came an eminent surgeon. Estranged 
for all that time, the two brothers have 
not seen or spoken to each other for 
Now the cop has summoned 
the surgeon so that they can make a mu 
tual their old household 
belongings 

Before Vic and Walter confront each 
other, a Jewish-dialect comedian totters 
onto the premises in the form of an 
89-year-old furniture appraiser. Gregory 
Solomon 


16 vears 


disposal of 


a kind of pickle-barrel phi 
losopher, is as welcome for comic re 
lief as he is dramatically irrelevant. As 
he haggles over the value of the fur- 
niture, Solomon (Harold Gary) makes 
wry, mocking comments about the fami- 
ly, marriag 





his business competitors, 


serving as a kind of one-man Yiddish 
Greek chorus 

Haggling turns to fencing when the 
two brothers begin to run hot 
through each other in recrimination over 
the past You had a 


here and you walked out on it 


words 


responsibility 


* char ges 


Vic. “There was nothing here to be 
tray,” counters Walter, revealing that 
their supposedly broke father had 
$4,000 stashed away. In effect he ac 
cuses Vic of submitting to their fa 


ther’s exploitation, and tacitly suggests 
that the desire for self-sacrifice can be 
equally as corrupting as the yearning 
for success 

certainly 


The ideas are challenging 





KENNEDY & HINGLE 
Omen in the jangled strings 
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enough, but Miller has failed to give 
them enough dramatic substance, sub- 
stituting instead a logjam of self-justify- 
ing tirades. The lives of Vic and Wal- 
ter, and the price they paid for their 
choices, are merely described, not dra- 
matized. By contrast, Willy Loman’s 
fate had an anguishing impact because 
of the subtly manipulated flashbacks in 
Death of a Salesman, which brought 
key moments of his personal history to 
overpowering and believable life on the 
stage 


REPERTORY 
Henry IV 


Pirandello’s Henry IV 1s a 
tricate tapestry of past and present, illu- 
sion and reality, love, jealousy and re 
venge, around a madman-hero 

a philosopher-king on the grand scale 
of the philosopher-prince of Denmark 
Admirably revived by the Yale School 
of Drama Repertory Theater, the 46 
year-old play shimmers with existential 
immediacy 

The complex plot defies easy unravel- 
ing even in Eric Bentley's swift and 
supple version, In a historical pageant 
held 20 years before the action of the 
begins in 22, an Italian noble- 
(Kenneth Haigh) had his horse 
tripped by a rival for his mistress’ fa 


rich, in- 


woven 


play 1922, 


man 


After the fall he went mad, imagin 
ing himself to be the character he had 
been impersonating in the pageant, the 
11th century Emperor Henry IV of Ger 
many. He villa 


vors 


lived in a complete 


with throne, courtiers and artifacts of 
the period. For the first twelve years 
after his accident, the pseudo Emperor 


lived out this illusion tn bona fide tn 


sanity; for the last eight he has done 
so in tronic lucidity 

A smug psychiatrist proposes to jar 
the supposed madman back to sanity 
by the ploy of having the portrait of 
his young love come to life in the per 
son of her daughter. Seeing the elder 


and the younger woman side by side 
does indeed shock the pseudo Henry 

to the 
rival to 


murder 


point of stabbing his old love 
death. By this 


the Emperor 


sudden act of 
loses his freedom 
and is imprisoned in the illusions and 


fantasies of which he was previously 
the master 

is immensely theatrical, sen 
Apart from being 
treatest work, Henry IV ts 
a fascinating precursor of the entire the 


absurd—the 


The play 
suous and intellectual 
Pirandello’s 
iter of the anguish over 
existence in Sartre and Camus, the gue 
rilla 
ind the mass mind in lonesco, the bleak, 
vision of Beckett, the 
role in Ge 


warfare against ossified language 


alienated sense 
of man eternally acting a 
net, and the use of the stage as a self- 
contained universe in Pinter. In a tower 
ing display of the actor's craft, Kenneth 
Haigh confers unbrooked, unhinged re- 
gality on the title character while coil 
ing the inner man into a sentient ball 
ol pain 


MUSIC 


NEW WORKS 
Unwound Spring 


When working on a piece of music, 
Roy Harris, “the composer must 
have hold of something that concerns 
him above all else. It must bug him, 
must wake him up at 3 in the morn- 
ing.” What bugged Harris as he 
writing his Eleventh Symphony 
“the restlessness, apprehension, frustra- 
tion, anger, hate that permeate our 
world—the sense that a 
upon us, It is hard to describe in words.” 

Unfortunately, it ts also hard to de 
scribe in music. Harris’ symphony, given 
its world premiére in Manhattan last 
week by the New York Philharmonic, 
has many qualities that have made Har- 
ris, at 70, an important American com 
logical structure, transparent tex 
tures and a broad melodic 
in the performance of the somewhat un 
derrehearsed Philharmonic—under Har 
ris’ unpracticed baton—the mainspring 
that should have wound the work into 
a powerful coil of remained 
slack. Only the opening section of the 
20-minute piece, with its urgent string 
passages set off against barking brass, 
was fully effective. In the second sec 
tion, an elegiac fugue turned slowly on 
itself, then began to meander 

Harris intended the final 
get brighter, and end with optimism 
for the Great Society which we hope 
Over crashing percussion, the 
mounted in overlapping panels 
of winds and strings. But it all seemed 
pumped up; and the amplified piano vi- 
brations that ended the work were like 
the rasp of escaping air as the climax, 
the theme of hope, and the listener's ex 
pectations all deflated at once 





Says 





was 





was 


new cra 1s 


poser 


sense. Yet 


tension 


seciion to 


to eget 
music 





HARRIS AT PHILHARMONIC HALL 
Unfortunately, hard to describe. 
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Free European Delivery 


Kit shows how to buy 
a new Mercedes-Benz 
in Europe—and tells 


how much you'll save. 


Clip coupon for your free F 
Mercedes-Benz European | 
Delivery Kit before you | 
plan your next overseas | 
trip 


Mr. Peter Grassl, European Delivery Manager 


Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc. 
Dept. B123 
158 Linwood Plaza, Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 


Please rush me my free Mercedes-Benz 
European Delivery Kit 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 





Students: opportunity 


(An invitation to college, graduate and part-time students) 


You can earn substantial amounts of money throughout the year 
—and gain practical business experience—by making TIME, LIFE 
and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED subscriptions available to students 

No previous experience necessary; no paperwork and billing involved 
You will be given free selling supplies, make liberal commissions 
and set your own working hours. (You may also participate in special 
projects and marketing research at extra fees.) 

For more than 30 years, TIME Inc. has authorized students as its 
representatives on campuses. Commission earnings have helped 
thousands of students underwrite portions of their educational 
expenses, If you are interested, you are invited to apply to the 
Time Inc. College Bureau, TIME & LIFE BLDG., 

Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020, enclosing this notice 
with your letter, If you're eligible, and your application is accepted 
you'll be notified immediately and receive your sales materials 


and instructions promptly 











Since 1810 
America's great 
straight Rye whiskey 


Delicious with Ginger Ale 
and Colas, as well as Soda 


SLB OVERHOLT 


A. OVERHOLT & CO 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MILESTONES 





Died. General LeRoy P. Hunt, 75, 
leader of the first U.S. Marine assault 
against Japan on Guadalcanal in Au- 
gust 1942, and assistant commander of 
the 2nd Marine Division in the Pacific 
campaign's last great battle on Oki- 
nawa in June 1945; of an apparent 
heart attack; in San Francisco. 


Died. Pitirim A. Sorokin, 79, em- 
inent Russian-born sociologist and long- 
time (1931-1964) Harvard professor; in 
Winchester, Mass. Sorokin’s theory of 
historical change, as laid down in his 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, centered 
on the distinction between “sensate” or 
materialistic values and “ideational” val- 
ues based on faith and love. Western 
civilization, he felt, was far too sensate. 
Over the years, he wrote some 30 books 
(The Crisis of Our Age, Altruistic Love) 
aimed at curbing mankind's predatory, 
self-destructive instinct 


Died. Paul Cardinal Richaud, 80, Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Bordeaux 
since 1950; of a liver ailment; in Bor- 
deaux. Convinced that an active church 
is a strong one, Richaud supported 
France’s Catholic Action campaign, ex- 
panded parochial schools, and reorga- 
nized apostolic duties to give laymen 
more voice. He was the eighth cardinal 
to die in the past eight months. 


Died. General Harry Schmidt, 81, 
Marine commander, who on Feb. 19, 
1945, led two Leatherneck divisions 
onto the beaches of Iwo Jima, a tiny 
sliver of land won only after six weeks 
of violent battle that cost 5,500 U.S. 
and some 20,000 Japanese lives; of ar- 
teriosclerosis; in San Diego. 


Died. Daniel Alfred Poling, 83, Prot- 
estant minister and lifelong Christian 
activist (see RELIGION). 


Died. Viscount Kemsley, 84, one of 
Britain’s most powerful press lords un- 
til he sold most of his empire to Lord 
Thomson for $14 million in 1959; fol- 
lowing an asthma attack; in Monte 
Carlo. Born James Gomer Berry, son 
of a Welsh town alderman, he and his 
brother William started their careers at 
the turn of the century with a sixpence 
monthly, Advertising World; with their 
profits they built a publishing empire 
that grew to 70-odd magazines and 31 
newspapers, including London's Daily 
Telegraph and the Sunday Times. 


Died. Tullio Serafin, 89, Italian con- 
ductor of Manhattan's Metropolitan 
Opera from 1924 to 1934; of a heart 
attack; in Rome. For half a century 
Serafin conducted at Milan's La Scala, 
the Met, London’s Covent Garden, and 
Paris’ Opéra. A great interpreter of Ver- 
di and Puccini, he also championed 
such U.S. composers as Deems Taylor 
and Louis Gruenberg. 
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We'd charge 

$12 for a Carte Blanche 
credit card even if it didn't 
have a gold edge. 
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Room 1910 checking into Hilton Palacio del Rio in San Antonio 


Like all the guest rooms for our 
new 500-room San Antonio hotel, 
1910 was pre-built seven miles 
from the hotel site. 

The room was painted, carpeted, 
furnished, wired—even the 
plumbing’s in. After we hoist it 
into place and make a few simple 
connections—it’ll be ready for 
occupancy. 

Hilton Palacio Del Rio is the 
first hotel to be built in this unique 


manner. This one won't take two 
years or more to complete. We 
started construction last July and 
we'll be ready for guests in April 
when HemisFair opens. Ten 
months from ground- 
breaking to 
ribbon cutting! # 
Another ; 
Hilton first. 
Another 
example of 






Hilton leadership. 

And another reason why Hilton 
is Hilton. 
4% For reservations at all Hilton, 
Statler Hilton and other leading 


m&» hotels, phone Hilton Reservation 


Service. bid 


The friendly world of 


ilton 
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KNUDSEN, FORD & MILLER AT PRESS CONFERENCE 
What really counts is the ingrained intimacy. 


AUTOS 
The Biggest Switch 


One of the remarkable strengths of 
General Motors Corp. is its ability to 
hang on to key men through a system 
based on tradition, hefty salaries, and 
stratospheric but delayed bonuses sub- 
ject to costly forfeit if a man quits, 
Automen were understandably aston 
ished two weeks ago when Semon Emil 
(“Bunkie") Knudsen, G.M.'s_— fourth- 
ranking officer, abruptly resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice president and a company 
director. Even more stunning was last 
week's announcement that Knudsen had 
become the new president of Ford Mo- 
tor Co., G.M.’s archrival in one of the 
toughest competitions private enterprise 
has yet produced. 

In auto annals, there are few switches 
of allegiance that even come close to 
equaling Knudsen’s. In 1946, Ernest 
Breech, a former G.M. vice president, 
left the presidency of Bendix Aviation 
—then partially controlled by G.M. 
to become Ford’s executive vice pres- 
ident. And then there was Knudsen’s 
father, William S. (“Big Bill") Knud- 
sen, who switched in the opposite direc- 
tion, from Ford to G.M.—but that was 
carly in his career, 

Blocked Promotion. The record clear 
ly belongs to Bunkie* Knudsen, 55. 
After 29 years as a G.M. executive, he 
was earning some $481,000 a year as 
boss of domestic non-auto and all over- 
seas operations. But he was keenly dis- 
appointed at his failure to win G.M.’s 
presidency last fall. Instead, his only ob- 


* His father gave him the nickname as a 
boy. It is argot for military barracks mates 
who are buddies. 
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vious rival, Edward N. Cole, 58, won 
the job that Knudsen had coveted and 
courted for most of his life. Cole's as- 
cension meant not only that Knudsen’s 
road to promotion was blocked for at 
least another four years; it also meant 
that even if Knudsen did follow Cole 
to the top at G.M., he would have so 
few years to serve before mandatory re- 
tirement at 65 that his age might deny 
him the chance to win the job at all. 
As a multimillionaire by inheritance as 
well as by his own labors—his 42,507 
shares of General Motors stock alone 
are worth $3,257,000—Knudsen regard- 
ed his failure to move to a_ higher 
salary bracket with comparative indiffer- 
ence, But he looked on a dead-end 
career with dread. 

While hiding his unhappiness in pub- 
lic, Knudsen told G.M. Chairman James 
Roche and a few close friends that he 
would probably leave the auto industry 
or “look for another assignment” in- 
side tt. Word soon got to Henry Ford 
Il, who started the nation’s most auda- 
clous executive raid in years. “Sure I 
did it,” Ford said last week. “Nobody 
but me—so I have to take the credit.” 

Ford moved with secrecy and cir- 
cumspection. A month ago, while Knud- 
sen was still on G.M.’s payroll, Ford 
telephoned him at home and hinted at 
the presidency. “I made no commit 
ment,” recalled Knudsen last week, “nor 
were any details worked out. Then | 
told Mr. Roche that I had been ap- 
proached.” The next Saturday, Ford 
drove to Knudsen’s home in Bloomfield 
Hills, and there the deal was clinched. 
Knudsen then phoned Roche. “He 
wished me well,” says Knudsen, “and 
hoped we could be friendly competitors 
—and I assured him we could.” 


For another two weeks, while Knud- 
sen wound up his affairs at General 
Motors and Ford called a directors’ 
meeting to approve his decision, the ar- 
rangements remained one of autodom’s 
best-kept secrets. Ford shuffled able but 
colorless President Arjay Miller, 51, to 
the new post of vice chairman. As such, 
Miller will run Ford’s finances, legal de- 
partment, public relations, Washington 
staff and long-range planning. Knudsen, 
as chief operating officer, will not only 
control sales, product development and 
plant operations, but will also assume 
full command of the company when 
Chairman and Chief Executive Ford ts 
absent 

Upsetting though the importation of 
an outsider was to other Ford exec- 
utives, Vice Chairman Miller seemed 
almost relieved. No engineer, Miller has 
never worked on an assembly line or 
run an auto plant. In his five years as 
president, he found it difficult to keep 
some underlings under firm control, no- 
tably the brilliant but impulsive Lee 
lacocca, 43, who heads Ford's North 
American automotive operations. lacoc- 
ca (Time cover, April 17, 1964) had 
been widely regarded as a candidate 
for the Ford presidency. Now, he pre- 
sumably faces a decade of waiting under 
Knudsen—and one of Detroit's current 
speculations is what he may do. 

Reversing History. When Henry Ford 
presented his prize catch to newsmen, 
he recalled the precedent set by Bunk- 
ie’s father. Big Bill Knudsen had worked 
for ten years at Ford, rising to produc- 
tion manager, before he quit in 1921 
after Henry Ford I had rejected his ad- 
vice to abandon the Model T and broad- 
en Ford's one-product line. Moving 
shortly to General Motors as vice pres- 
ident of Chevrolet, Knudsen gave Chev- 





W. S. KNUDSEN AT FORD’S 75TH BIRTHDAY (1938) 


Graceful precedent in the past. 
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rolet the pickup that put it ahead of 
Ford. His reward was G.M.’s_presi- 
dency, “Today,” said Henry Ford II, 
“the flow of history is reversed.” 

As Bunkie Knudsen cautiously al- 
lowed, “only time will tell” if he can 
reverse Chevrolet's lead. He likes to re- 
member one of the few pieces of ad- 
vice his father gave him: “In this busi- 
ness, the competition will bite you if 
you keep running; if you stand still, 
they will swallow you.” Bunkie Knud- 
sen has been mostly running ever since 
the day in 1927 when his father an- 
nounced that he could have a new 
Chevrolet if he would stop by the plant 
Bunkie, 14, found the car waiting—in 
several thousand pieces. “It took me a 
couple of months to put it together,” 
he recalls, “but I finally got it running.” 

After a year at Dartmouth and an en 
gineering degree from M.1LT. (36), 
Bunkie went to work for a Detroit ma 





RICH 


FRANKFURT 


dency because of General Motors’ tradi- 
tion of always having at least two men 
ready to take over every job. And Ed 
Cole, three years his senior, with many 
of the same qualifications, had, after 
all, run Chevrolet and become an ex- 
ecutive vice president before him. 
Abandoned Options. By jumping to 
Ford, Knudsen forfeited some $674,000 
of accrued but unpaid G.M. bonuses 
He also abandoned options to buy at 
least 30,000 more shares of G.M. com- 
mon stock, although he insisted that he 
would keep the 42,507 shares he al- 
ready owns. For the time being, Knud- 
sen’s Ford pay remains undisclosed 
(under SEC rules, it must be divulged 


to stockholders in April before Ford's 
annual meeting) 

Knudsen's impact in Ford's fight in 
the auto market could be considerable 
Despite such trend-setting firsts as the 
sporty 


Mustang and the intermediate 


BLOEDE 








ADVERTISING 
On the Creativity Kick 


The advertising business has never 
been known for its serenity. Faces in 
the front offices change with nervous ra- 
pidity. But now not even a white tor- 
nado could add much pace to the turn- 
overs within the industry. Eager to cash 
in on the “new creativity,” 
new agencies have been springing up 
with all the speed and spiel—and some- 
times the life-span—of TV spot com- 
mercials. In the wake of the new de- 
mand for ever more artful, imaginative 
copy, “creative” men are climbing into 
the top salary brackets. “The lunatics 
have taken over the asylum,” says Jack 
Roberts, 48, co-founder of Los An- 
geles’ Carson-Roberts Inc. As a cre- 
ative copywriter himself, Roberts is de- 
lighted with the revolution 

In Manhattan alone, more 


so-called 


than 30 





FOLEY 


When everything is equal, what's left is the ability to communicate. 


chine shop. He reached Pontiac in 
1939 as a menial “tool chaser.” Then, 
for ua decade, he tried out anything 
that might broaden his experience from 
defense-plant inspector to car-assembly 
superintendent 

In all, Knudsen worked for 106 G.M 
plants before, at 43, he was made boss 
of the drooping Pontiac Division. His 
first move was to order styling changes 
on the 1957 model to rid Pontiac of its 
“grandma” image—something that few 
automen would have dared just 60 days 
away trom volume production. Off came 
two pieces of chrome across the hood 
and trunk lid—no matter that his fa 
ther had introduced them in 1935, Next, 
Knudsen reached for what the youth 
of the day wanted. He brought out a 
24 in. wider and flashier model to ap 
peal to young drivers. Soon, Pontiac 
sales jumped from sixth place to third 
in the U.S. market, and they have re 
mained there ever since. When Knud- 
sen switched to being boss of Chev- 
rolet, G.M.’s largest division, he turned 
in another dazzling sales record, After 
more promotions, he moved up to ex 
ecutive vice president two years ago 

In the end, Knudsen missed the presi- 
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sized Fairlane, Ford’s share of domes- 
tic auto sales has slipped from 31% of 
U.S.-made cars in 1961 to no more 
than 28% Ford's latest strategy 
is to battle for the medium-priced mar- 
ket, which G.M. dominates with its Pon 
tacs, Oldsmobiles and Buicks. Obvious 
ly, Knudsen head much 
inside kKnowledge—from styling to engi- 
neering to marketing—of G.M.’s future 
plans. Nor can he erase them from his 
mind, But as automen quickly recog 
nized, this was hardly what Henry Ford 
sought. What counts is the disciplined 
insight Ford most can use: Knudsen’s in 
grained intimacy with the concepts and 
techniques (from cost control to dealer 
organization) that have long made Gen 
Motors, by common 
both friends and foes, one of the world’s 


Since 


carries in his 


eral consent of 
best-managed corporations 

As for Henry Ford himself, reports 
persisted around the auto business last 
week that he might soon step aside as 
head of the company he has run since 
1945, perhaps to take a Cabinet post 
in Washington. “That's a lot of balo- 
ney,” Ford said, “I’m going to continue 
to do just what I’ve always done- 
right here in Detroit.” 


new agencies opened last year. Mostly, 
the newcomers hope to match the suc 
cess of Wells, Rich, Greene Inc., whose 
imaginative ads (Braniff, Benson & 
Hedges) have won it billings worth $80 
million in just 22 months, Ranging from 
agencies like Chicago's Altman, Bra- 
trude & Soforth (which stands for the 
rest of the firm, currently one account 
man and one secretary) to “think tanks” 
like Manhattan's Will Graham Co., 
which peddles ideas to bigger firms, the 
new shops are short on staff but long 
on Creative charisma 

Pendulum Swing. The new pitch is a 
pendulum swing from the 1950s, when 
the industry concentrated on “motiva 


tional research” and other client. ser- 
vices, gave the actual ads secondary 
attenuon. The shift came as more and 


more companies set up marketing de 
partments of their own and demanded 
that their agencies produce the appeal- 
ing soft sell with which Doyle Dane 
Bernbach had done so much for such 
clients as Volkswagen and Avis. Today 
pioneering D.D.B. ts looked upon as 
the patriarch of the new creatives: since 
1958, it has increased its billings from 
$20 million to $228 million, and it still 
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AN OLD FRIEND came across this picture of the “White Rabbit” 
and it reminded us of the early days of Jack Daniel’s Distillery. 


We recall that back when Mr. Jack was just starting, he had a 
hard time sending out the whiskey he made. He tried carrying it 
county to county by wagon, but that took too much of his time. | 
So he opened the “White Rabbit,” right in Lynchburg, and sold his | 
product to his neighbors. And that worked fine, until the county y 
went dry. Buc by chen, the railroad had moved in and he was 
able to ship the whiskey out by rail. While ic was open, however, 
the “White Rabbit” did help make some friends for Mr. Jack’s 
whiskey. Some folks we know have told us they’d like to have 

a copy of this picture. If you’d like one too, write to Mr. Garland 
Dusenberry, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchburg, Tennessee. 






CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED | 





AN APOLOGY. If you've already written to Mr. Dusenberry, but haven't 
| received your picture yet, there's a reason. It seems that in all of the year- 
end rush, he misplaced a few of the requests. So if you wouldn't mind send 
ing him another one, we'll make sure he doesn't let it out of his sight 


© 1968, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE + DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 








pays less than usual homage to market- 
ing services. Why bother? “Today prod- 
ucts are equal, managerial skills are 
equal,” claims Chairman William Bern- 
bach, 56, a creative man himself. “What 
is left is the ability to communicate.” 

Apparently convinced that the cre- 
ative pitch is correct, the old estab- 
lished agencies are looking to their own 
When he succeeded Emerson 
Foote as chairman of McCann-Erick- 
son, the nation’s second biggest agency 
(after J. Walter Thompson), last fall, 
Chairman Paul Foley, 51, lamented that 
“when market research was the fash- 
ion, creativity was pushed aside.” He 
promised a new thrust by reminding 
his staff that “I've always been a copy- 
writer.” So have many of his coun- 
terparts ut rival agencies. Last month 
Young & Rubicam (1967 billings: near- 
ly $400 million) put former Creative 
Director Stephen Frankfurt, 36, in 
charge of all U.S. operations. Benton 
& Bowles, which recently lost its $12 
million-a-year American Motors ac- 
count to Wells, Rich, Greene, an 
nounced a creative shift two weeks ago 
To succeed William R. Heese, 54, as 
president, the agency tapped Executive 
Vice President Victor G. Bloede, 48. 
An account man for the past four of 
his 17 years at Benton & Bowles, Bloede 
rose through the copy department. He 
promised to emphasize creating “effec- 
tive advertising.” 

More and more, that phrase has come 
to mean ads with a sense of entertain- 
ment and humor. One of Benton & 
Bowles's most successful TV ads, for ex- 
ample, features the bull-necked Korean 
who played the karate expert Odd Job 
in Goldfinger, Seized with a coughing 
fit. he nearly chops down his house 
with involuntary hand swipes before a 
swig of Vick’s Formula 44 cough med- 
icine calms him down. Even Ted Bates 
& Co., perennial champion of the hard 
sell, is going soft. It has dropped the 
sledge-hammer animations it long used 
to illustrate (and often give) headache 
pain, and has turned instead to mildly 
preposterous household 
Anacin ads 

$50,000 a Minute. Although some 
admen, like Foote, Cone & Belding’s 
Fairfax Cone, warn that “advertising 
should never be so much fun that it in 
terferes with selling,” the creative men 
are unquestionably having all the fun 
One Madison Avenue recruiter com- 
plains that today a hard-up agency may 
“have to pay $50,000 to get a man 
worth $18,000.” But says Richard Rich, 
37, of Wells, Rich, Greene, “a minute 
on the air costs $50,000, and that is an 
enormous responsibility.” 

Despite the risks, it can be immense 
ly profitable. Adman Marion Harper 
Jr. became head of McCann-Erickson 
in 1948 at 32, spun the outfit into the 
vast’ Interpublic Group (advertising, 
public relations, market research), and 
racked up billings of $700 million a 
year by last fall. When Interpublic went 
deep into debt, he was eased into a pow- 


images 


scenes for tts 
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erless chairmanship (Time, Dec. 15) 
But when he was eased out altogether 
two weeks ago, Harper was not exactly 
out of pocket. Interpublic was reported 
to have bought back his 100,000 shares 
in the company, worth $2,200,000 at 
book value. Harper also had an employ- 
ment contract that guaranteed his sal- 
ary ($250,000 last year) and a_per- 
centage of profits until 1985. Because 
Interpublic’s bankers were leery of mak- 
ing any refinancing plans until that con- 
tract was settled, it has been the sub- 
ject of hard negotiations 

At 51, he is not about to retire. Like 
any self-respecting adman these days, 
he is not really out of a job; he is sim- 
ply getting ready to set up shop. “In 
due course,’ Harper announced, “I shall 
make known the program of Marion 
Harper & Associates Inc.” 





FERKAUF 
It happened. 


RETAILING 


End of an Adventure 

A few years ago, Eugene Ferkauf, 
the “duke of discounting” and founder 
of E. J. Korvette, Inc., discoursed about 
his career. “It’s an adventure.” said Fer- 
Kauf, whose chain came to include 45 
department stores and 60 supermarkets, 
“and I'm going to stick with it and 
take it as far as it will go. Maybe some 
day it won't be an adventure, and if 
that happens—well, it hasn't happened.” 
Last week Ferkauf apparently decided 
that it had. And as a result, he quit 

Just 17 months ago, to solve the prob- 
lems of falling earnings and an uneven 
top management that was turning over 
faster than the merchandise. Ferkaut 
merged the company with Spartans In 
dustries, a soft-goods manufacturing and 
sales chain run by Charles C. Bassine. 
a longtime friend. Bassine provided the 
strong Management that was needed at 
Korvette’s. Some stores were marked 
to be sold off, inventory controls were 
tightened, the company slowed _ its 





breathless expansion, even though it 
stuck to its plan to open a Korvette's 
in Manhattan's Herald Square, right be- 
tween Macy’s and Gimbels. In the most 
recent quarter on which Spartans has 
reported, sales fell slightly to $278,700,- 
000, but earnings increased 33% to 
$4,159,000, with Korvette operations ac- 
counting for about half of the totals. 

As a term of the merger, Bassine in- 
sisted on running the combined opera- 
tion, Ferkauf, who has never cared 
about titles, accepted one as chairman 
of the executive committee; he spent 
most of his time supervising merchan- 
dising operations, the subject he knew 
and liked best. But working for some 
one else had none of the adventure of 
running his own stores. Last week, cit- 
ing “personal reasons,” Ferkauf, at 47, 
eased himself out of the operation, car 
rying with him Bassine’s predictable ex 
pressions of regret. 

Leaving Spartans, Ferkauf takes 
along no financial worries. The boy 
from Brooklyn's Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, who opened his first store in 
1948 with $4,000 capital, is now worth 
around $20 million on the basis of Spar- 
tans stock, which he owns jointly with 
his wife, Estelle 


BANKING 
A Big Three with Muscle 


Prestigious, 274-year-old — Barclays 
Bank Ltd. (deposits: $5.96 billion) has 
long been No. | in British banking 
But two weeks ago, it looked as if Bar- 
clays was about to lose the title. West- 
minster Bank, the country’s fourth larg 
est, agreed to merge with National 
Provincial, the fifth largest, into a com- 
bine with total deposits of $8.3 billion 
(Time, Feb. 9). Last week Barclays bid 
to stay on top by arranging a get-togeth 
er of its own—the biggest in the histo- 
ry of British banking. 

Barclays’ prospective partners are 
Lloyds Bank, the country’s third larg- 
est, and smaller, Liverpool-based Mar- 
tins Bank. With total deposits of $11.66 
billion, the new bank would not only 
be Britain's biggest but would rank No 
+ worldwide, behind the U.S.’s Bank 
ot America ($19 billion), Chase Man- 
hattan ($15.76 billion) and First Nation 
al City ($15.2). And it shapes up as an 
even more formidable financial force 
when the subsidiary operations of the 
three partners are included; Barclays 
Bank, for example, holds a 51% in 
terest in far-flung Barclays Bank D.C.O 
(tor Dominion, Colonial & Overseas) 

Though more bank mergers had been 
expected, the decision of Barclays and 
Lloyds to join forces came as some- 
thing of a surprise. For weeks, the two 
banks had been negotiating indepen- 
dently to take over Martins, with the 
most’ recent speculation in London’s 
financial community favoring Lloyds 
But at a time when British banking is 
trying to streamline itself to meet the in- 
ternational competition of U.S. banks, 
the larger, three-way merger made obvi- 
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A highly diversified corporation now has 
6 major divisions. 


a3 
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Tenneco. A major diversifier that keeps growing every year. 

Now America's 13th largest industrial corporation by assets—%3.6 billion. 
With broad chemical operations. Oil production, refining, marketing. 
Natural gas pipelining. Paperboard and packaging. 

Manufacturing of construction and farm equipment, auto parts. 
Ranching, farming, land development. Insurance and banki 


That's Tenneco—a major diversifier that'd like to do business with you. 












WES’ 


Horse of a different color. 


Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. Golden. Rich. 
Riding roughshod over clip-clop country. 43.2% more per capita increased income 
than Cattle Land has come by in the last decade. And that ain't hay, pardners. 
With nuclear kilowatts roped and ready. Saddle up, son, and get the facts. Ride tall. It’s the place to be. 
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THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT and POWER CO 

| THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT CO 
WESTERN MASS. ELECTRIC CO 
HOLYOKE WATER POWER CO 

NORTHEAST UTILITIES SERVICE CO 
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ous economic sense. The prospective 
partners said in their announcement that 
pooling their resources would facilitate 
conversion to fully computerized bank- 
ing as well as the elimination of “ov- 
erlapping representation through a 
merger of branch offices.” 

Coming on the heels of the Westmin- 
ster—National Provincial merger, the 
Barclays-Lloyds-Martins union will, if 
both are approved by the Government 
Monopolies Commission, reshape the 
traditional Big Five of British banking 
into a more muscular Big Three. Caught 
in the middle by mergers involving all 


four of its leading rivals is Midland 
Bank, which stands to slip from. its 
present position as the country's sec 


ond largest bank to a lonely third 


INDUSTRY 
Away from the Tap 


Before Cape Kennedy technicians fire 
a space vehicle at the moon nowadays, 
much of its inner workings has been 
washed in distilled water. Southern Cali- 
fornia orchid growers give their plants 
water supplied by bottlers because the 
chlorinated stuff that comes out of taps 
wilts the delicate flowers. Across the 
U.S., the growing pollution of water 
supplies and the increasing sophistica- 
uuon of manufacturing processes have 
uncorked a surprising industrial market 
for companies whose traditional field is 
supplying bottled water for homes and 
office coolers 

A decade ago, industrial uses provid 
ed almost no income for the nation’s 
500 water bottlers. Today, jet aircraft 
use purified water mixed with fuel in 
order to keep engines cooler during 
takeoffs; electric utilities use the stuff 
to wash insulators while the juice re- 
mains on—because the purity of the 





SCOTT WITH PRODUCTS 
From orchids to jets. 
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bath prevents dangerous sparking. Proc- 
ter & Gamble uses millions of gallons 
for mouthwashes and similar items so 
that they will always taste the same. 
The builders of a new Inglewood, Cal- 
if., sports palace called the Forum fed 
their cement mixers exclusively with 
bottled water in order to provide a bet- 
ter-setting concrete 

Shriveled Taste Buds. By its own esti- 
mates, the bottled-water industry now 
sells $65 million a year worth of puri- 


fied water, coolers, cups and _ allied 
equipment. About 40% of that busi 
ness is concentrated in arid Southern 


California, partly because of the cli- 
mate and partly because much of the 
local tap water, though safe enough to 
drink, would shrivel a mess sergeant’s 
taste buds. The demand is spreading 
Mountain Valley Water Co. distributes 
Its green bottles of spring water from 
Hot Springs, Ark., to 40 states. And to 
cater to tastes brought home by tour- 
ists, President John G, Scott has added 
such familiar European mineral waters 
as Evian, Vichy-Ceélestins and Fiuggi to 
the company’s line of products 

Last year Los Angeles-based Arrow- 
head & Puritas Waters Inc., the in- 
dustry’s front runner, increased both its 
sales ($15,650,000) and profits ($1,342, 
596) by 15%. In doing so, the 74-year 
old company sold 43,325,000 gallons, 
partly from springs in the San Ber 
nardino Mountains, partly from five dis 
ullation plants and partly from de-ioniz- 
ing plants, which yield the mineral-free 
water favored by commercial customers 
Runner-up Sparkletts Drinking Wate: 
Corp., a subsidiary of Foremost-Mc- 
Kesson, boosted its revenues from $12 
million to an estimated $13 million 

Snob Appeal. Though prices vary 
widely (37¢ for half a gallon in Chi 
cago, 45¢ in New York), many bottled 
water fans seem more concerned with 
such qualities as low sodium content 
(for heart patients) or fluoridation (bot 
tlers generally offer water with or with 
out). “Let's face it,” says President 
George Schmitt of Chicago's Hinckley 
& Schmitt, “bottled water has a cer 
tain amount of snob appeal—and a 
health image.” To bolster his appeal to 
gourmets, Schmitt employs a full-time 
home economist to advise housewives 
and conjure up recipes for everything 
from soup to marmalade 

The bottlers are also branching out 
to supply such items as instant coffee, 
tea and soup for office consoles using 
their water. Arrowhead & Puritas re 
cently expanded into Texas, and Man 
hattan-based Great Bear Spring Co. has 
stretched its territory by acquiring one 
New York City, one Washington, D.C 
and two Boston firms. Lifting a line 
from the advertising of Teacher's 
Scotch, the company ts also plugging 
its liquid asset in ads that insist: “Noth 
ing improves the flavour of Scotch like 
Great Bear Water.” Explains Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Ward: “Since Teacher's 
brought up the subject, we feel they 
won't mind.” 






YEO SIPPING TODDY IN SINGAPORE 
The problem is the punch in the palm. 


Success with Sauce 

Long a favorite thirst quencher in 
the Asian tropics, fermented palm sap 
have wondrous medicinal 
propertics for combatting high blood 
pressure, whooping cough and a_ host 
of other maladies. Whatever its actual 
benefits, its many devotees drink the 
stuff as if their lives depend on it. 
Known most commonly as toddy,* the 
deceptively mild-tasting brew ferments 
naturally after it is tapped atop 40-ft.- 
high coconut palms by shinnying, sure- 
footed natives. It is so potent a potable 
that in Singapore its sale comes under 
strict. government regulation: 
the beverage gets stronger with age, the 
island’s six licensed toddy parlors must 
serve it the same day it is drained 
from the trees and at closing time de- 
stroy any that remains unsold. 

Now, however, toddy is going after 
a wider market. Responsible is an en- 
terprising Singapore businessman, Alan 
Yeo, 37, whose thriving food-products 
firm has started packaging a mild ver- 
sion of the drink for home consump- 
tion. The problem was to find a way to 
keep the stuff from continuing to fer 
ment after canning, thus preventing it 
from picking up the punch it can ac- 
quire in just a few hours in a toddy 
parlor. Chemist Yeo finally turned the 
trick with the help of a secret additive 
His breakthrough led to Yeo's Toddy, 
a canned beverage that has proved so 
popular among Singapore's sophisticat- 
ed imbibers that Yeo plans to start 
exporting it to Britain, the U.S. and sev 
eral Asian markets 

Prawns & Jack Fruit. Success with 
sauce of one sort or another is nothing 
new for Yeo, as the very name of his 
company—Yeo Hiap Seng Canning & 
Sauce Factory Ltd—would suggest 
The firm was founded by Yeo's father, 
a small soya-sauce manufacturer in the 
family’s home village on mainland Chi- 


is said to 


because 


* No kin to Western-style “hot toddy,” a 
hearthside concoction of whisky and sweet- 
ened hot water 


U.S. Government 
report shows: 


Carlton 607, 
lower in tar’ 


than the average of the 
31 other filter kings tested. 


Only Carlton 

gives you all four: 

1. Air Cooled filter. 
2. Good easy draw. 


4.“Tar’ and 
nicotine numbers 
on the pack. 


AIR COOLED FILTER 


Analyses of the smoke of samples of Carlton 
Cigarettes are made periodically by an independent 
laboratory. Analyses during the most recent test 
period prior to the manufacture of the cigarettes 
in this package averaged less than: 


“TAR"* 7 MG... PER CIGARETTE 
NICOTINE 0.5 MG... PER CIGARETTE 


*Smoke components comm 
inaccurately called “tar.” 





3. Great light taste. 





na. In 1930, a year before Alan was 
born, the elder Yeo, now 71 and still ac- 
tive in the business, moved his family 
to Singapore. Alan, who had _ been 
shipped off to England for his school- 
ing, did postgraduate work at London's 
Imperial College, where the subject of 
his thesis was “The Chemistry of Al- 
coholic Fermentation.” 

While the younger Yeo was getting 
his education, the family business ex- 
panded into a $1,000,000-a-year opera- 
tion, and when Alan returned to Singa- 
pore in 1958 he was determined to 
keep it growing. He first installed mod- 
ern machinery, then opened a gleaming 
new factory near the Malaysian capital 
of Kuala Lumpur and diversified into 
such local delicacies as Chinese pickled 
vegetables, curried prawns and jack 
fruit. With Alan as managing director, 
the firm now turns out some 70 canned 
and bottled products and enjoys annual 
sales of $2,500,000, nearly three-fourths 
of the business coming from exports 

No Sparkle. In introducing his latest 
product, Yeo has taken steps to make 
toddy palatable to unaccustomed West- 
erners. Besides holding its alcoholic con- 
tent to 6%, he has eliminated much of 
the drink’s natural milky appearance 
As for the sweet, gentle taste, toddy tip- 
plers have likened it to “champagne 
without the sparkle.” Says Yeo him- 
self: “It’s as old as the sun, the sea and 
the swaying palm tree.” 


INVESTMENT 


Carr’s Enterprise 

Far from Wall Street, a_ relatively 
small mutual fund last year put some 
of the East’s established giants to shame. 
Enterprise Fund of Los Angeles reg- 
istered a 116.9% gain in net assets 
Among the 20 best mutual-fund per- 
formers for five years, Enterprise really 
started moving when soft-spoken Fred 
Carr, 36, took over its management in 
October 1966: under his guidance, the 
fund’s assets have increased from less 
than $20 million to $250 million, and 
the value of a share has jumped from 
$3.77 to over $9 

Carr works with only one assistant, 
a secretary, and the informal counsel 
of a group of young investment an 
alysts whom he calls his “dirty dozen.” 
He specializes in ferreting out what he 
calls “emerging growth companies,” and 
he puts most of his fund’s money into 
little-known firms with untapped mar- 
ket potential. Over a third of the com- 
panies on Enterprise's list are still trad- 
ed over the counter. When he cases a 
situation, Carr looks for two things: 
proven, imaginative management and a 


| low price-earnings ratio. That way he 


is likely to catch a star as it moves 
from small to medium size 

No Fried Computers. So far, at least, 
the Carr formula seems to work. Ton- 
ka Toys, which he picked up for about 
$14 a share a year ago, is now being 
quoted at twice that amount. Another 
winner, Kentucky Fried Chicken, was 
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acquired by the fund at about $7 per 
share; it is now selling in the $50s. 
“We took a lot of ribbing, especially 
from the East Coast, for adding some- 
thing called Kentucky Fried Chicken 
to our portfolio,” says Carr. “Had it 
been called Kentucky Fried Computers 
it would probably be selling now for 
180 times earnings.” 

Carr's father, an immigrant from Ru- 
mania, used to hawk vegetables from a 
pushcart in Manhattan. Young Fred had 
grander ideas. He began hanging around 
brokerage board rooms when he was 
14. Every dollar he made while in high 
school—some $500—he invested and 
promptly lost, but his infatuation with 


the stock market continued. A junior- 
year dropout from California State Col- 
lege, he amassed $10,000 in such small 
business ventures 


as building concrete 


LARRY LEE—P 





CARR & WIFE DIANNE AT HOME 
With the help of a dirty dozen. 


aprons for driveways and operating a 
gas station, before going to work for 
Bache & Co. as an assistant broker at 
$217 a month in 1956. Ten years later, 
when he joined Shareholders Manage- 
ment Co. of Los Angeles, which op- 
erates Enterprise Fund, he was able to 
buy a 20% interest. Today Carr's per- 
sonal worth is estimated at over $4,000,- 
000 and he can devote more time to 
his hobby of solving chess problems, 
watched over by his wife, Dianne. 

Not Too Worried. He hands a large 
share of the credit to the dirty dozen. In- 
stead of the generally favored invest- 
ment-committee process, he consults his 
advisers one by one. “These are loners, 
people who couldn't work together,” he 
says. “They are cynical like I am. They 
don’t believe what they're told. Togeth- 
er we open companies up to see what 
makes them tick.” 

With that kind of philosophy, Carr 
isn’t too worried about the vagaries of 
the market in the year ahead. In fact, 
he coolly predicts a 200% growth rate 
for Enterprise in 1968. 
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FINANCE 


Eurodollar Stampede 

A rush to borrow abroad seemed per- 
fectly predictable after President John- 
son, in his New Year's Day package of 
balance of payments restrictions, pro- 
hibited U.S. companies from sending 
dollars overseas for investment in West- 
ern Europe. Still, it came as a surprise 
to financiers on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic that the rush for Eurodollars—U.S. 
dollars already in foreign hands—ex- 
panded into a wild stampede. 

So far this year, U.S. corporations 
have floated or announced $443 mil- 
lion of bond issues abroad, all denom- 
inated in dollars—which meant that 
they could be bought only with Eu- 
rodollars. The total approaches the $497 
million worth of bonds that U.S. firms 
sold in Europe during all of 1966; it is 
only a fifth less than the $527 million 
they sold all last year. 
American offerings has impelled sev- 
eral European borrowers to postpone 
their own Eurobond issues. 

Understandable Error. The end is no- 
where in sight. Last week a European 
subsidiary of International Telephone 
and Telegraph floated a $50 million 
issue. Honeywell was devising final 
terms for a $30 million offering to be 
sold later in the month, and National 


Biscuit Co. also announced a $30 mil- 
lion issue. Underwriters predict that 
U.S. companies will soon announce 


plans to sell as much as another $200 
million worth. “People have been flab- 
bergasted by the volume,” says Zurich 
Banker Hans J. Bar. 

The $15 billion Eurodollar pool, fed 
by 17 years of U.S. balance of pay- 
ments deficits, is deposited mostly in 
European banks or foreign branches of 
U.S. banks. Its funds flow freely from 
one country to another; there is no offi- 
cial bookkeeping, and no one can be 
sure how many Eurodollars are current- 
ly available for investment. But when 
they are available, they can be invested 
anywhere in any amount without in- 
terference by any government. 

Climbing Rates. This year’s spurt of 
borrowing has already driven interest 
rates up by 4%, to 74% for ordinary 
Eurobonds. To keep rates from climb- 
ing higher, some European central 
banks have been feeding dollars into 
the private market. U.S. corporate bor- 
rowers have kept the interest bite down 
to 5% by making their offerings eligi- 
ble for later conversion to common 
stock. Though conversions dilute the 
value of shares owned by existing stock- 
holders, the 2% difference in interest 
could mean a $6,000,000 saving over 
the 20-year life of $30 million of bonds. 

Continental bondmen fear that Wash- 
ington will soon clamp down on con- 
vertible issues. Many European inves- 
tors, they report, are simply selling their 
American stocks to raise cash to buy 
such bonds. Such sales siphon dollars 
abroad, and the U.S. can ill afford the 
extra drain on its balance of payments. 
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CINEMA 





DIRECTORS 

Infuriating Magician 

The hero was a bent-nosed ex-pug 
who seemed too ugly even for char- 
acter parts. His co-star was a round- 
eyed windup doll from Iowa whose 
debut had been a disaster. The direc- 
tor, an impoverished movie critic, made 
up the script as he went along, and 
shot much of the film by pushing his 
photographer around in a wheelchair, 
screaming instructions at the players. 

The actors were Jean-Paul Belmondo 
and Jean Seberg, the director was Jean- 
Luc Godard, and the movie was Breath- 
less, which in the eight years since its 
release has been generally accepted by 
critics as a landmark in movie history. 


most exciting director working in mov- 
ies today.” On the other hand, Stanley 
Kauffmann of the New Republic de- 
scribes him as “a magician who makes 
elaborate uninspired gestures and then 
pulls out of the hat precisely nothing.” 

There is a measure of truth on both 
sides. Godard may be the most in- 
ventive cinema technician since Orson 
Welles—as well as the most infuriating. 
And for the same reason: to him, what- 
ever rules exist are made to be broken. 

Hisses & Asides. That has been true 
since the beginning of his film career. 
It was unheard of, for instance, to cut 
from the back of an actress’ head to 
the back of the same head. Godard did 
it 18 times in Breathless. While making 
A Woman Is a Woman, he recalled a 


WALTER DARAN 


BELMONDO & SEBERG IN “BREATHLESS” 


It remains a typical example of France's 
nouvelle vague, with its theme of alien- 
ation, its air of improvisation, its lexi- 
con of once-bizarre techniques—fast 
dissolves, ricocheting cuts, grainy cam- 
era work—that are now an accepted 
part of the moviemakers’ craft 

Vermeer or Veneer? The most pro- 
lific of modern French directors, Go- 
dard has made 14 features since Breath- 
less—a few of them critical successes, 
many more of them exasperating fail 
ures. Manhattan's Museum of Modern 
Art is now paying homage to Godard 
with a retrospective showing of his films, 
including two recent works hitherto un- 
released in the U.S.: Two or Three 
Things | Know About Her and Made in 
U.S.A., two disappointing works that 
nonetheless show flashes of incisive so- 
cial satire and technical virtuosity 

Whether a Godard deserves a_fes- 
tival is a matter of some critical dis- 
pute. To Richard Roud, author of a 
worshipful new study of his movies (Go- 
dard; Secker & Warburg), the director 
is “one of the most important artists of 
our time,” worthy of comparison. with 
Joyce and Vermeer. Pauline Kael of 
The New Yorker calls Godard “the 
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GODARD 


Whatever rules exist are made to be broken. 


Chaplin dictum that comedy is life in 
long shot and tragedy life in closeup. 
So A Woman became a comedy in 
closeup. Cameras are supposed to re- 
cord, not call attention to themselves. In 
My Life to Live, he had his camera 
swinging back and forth like a pen- 
dulum during one key sequence 

At Godard’s rare best, that noncha- 
lant imperviousness to precedent can 
provide the viewer with a shock of de- 
light. There are sequences in his films 
that no other director would have dared 
to try, or could have brought off half 
so well: Alphaville’s portrayal of the fu- 
ture as nightmare, achieved through lo- 
cation-shooting in present-day Paris; the 
bittersweet evocations of prewar Holly- 
wood musicals in A Woman Is a 
Woman; the female mood of sensual 
boredom in The Married Woman 

Nonetheless, it is doubtful if Godard 
has ever made a totally satisfying mov- 
ic, for the simple reason that he has 
never overcome his worst enemy—him- 
self. Most of his films are flawed by 
preening and perversities, such as cast- 
ing director-friends in bit parts, For all 
his reputation as a cinematic innovator, 
Godard is a surprisingly bookish direc- 





tor; his movies \have yawning stretches 
of dialogue in which the characters nat- 
ter on and on and on about sex, Com- 
munism, philosophy or the art of film 
making. All except hard-core Godard 
fans find it hard to share his enthu- 
siasms for the long, listless photographic 
caresses of the beautiful but not very 
skillful actresses he has favored: Anna 
Karina (the first Mrs. Godard), Anne 
Wiazemski (the second), Brigitte Bar- 
dot, Marina Vlady. 

Cash from Cahiers. Much of this 
self-indulgence is the posturing of a 
moody, neurotic recluse who has never 
stopped being at war with his environ- 
ment. Son of a French Protestant doc- 
tor from Geneva, Godard shocked the 
family by stealing and selling his grand- 
father’s first editions to buy movie tick- 
ets. He enrolled at the Sorbonne solely 
to get a stipend from his father, who 





SCENE FROM “TWO OR THREE THINGS” 


cut him off after discovering that Jean- 
Luc had misspent three years in Paris 
without attending any classes. Godard 
later spent some nights in a Swiss jail 
for refusing military service. Returning 
to Paris in the 1950s, he joined the 
staff of the avant-garde film journal, Ca- 
hiers du Cinéma, jealously watching as 
two fellow writers, Frangois Truffaut 
and Claude Chabrol, made their first 
films. To help finance his own, Godard 
melodramatically stole some _ petty 
cash from Cahiers—then got bailed out 
by his colleagues, who found a legit- 
imate backer for him 

Since then, he has stolen nothing; 
other directors have borrowed from 
him. But in his most recent efforts, few 
have seen much worth imitating. Made 
in U.S.A. and Two or Three Thines 1 
Know About Her, which were churned 
out simultaneously—Godard worked on 
one in the morning and one after lunch 
—bear the errmarks of a man in a 
hurry. In Two or Three Things, which, 
like Edward Albee’s current Broadway 
play, is about a circle of suburban 
housewife-prostitutes, Godard is both 
ponderous and slapdash. His camera fo- 
cuses steadily on the coffee in a cup 
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Robert E. Mayberry 
MONY’s Hinsdale, Illinois Associates 


He’s made a great future for himself by 
keeping his eye on the future of others. 
The future of his clients and their fami- 
lies, with experienced, professional ad- 
vice about insurance. And the future of 
men he’s brought to MONY and helped 
start on Careers in insurance. All of which 


makes him a man 

well worth knowing. MONY 
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Code in your return address 
so others can easily Zip mail 
to you. 
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until viewers have grounds for stupefac- 
tion; the women’s speeches are frequent- 
ly obliterated by the roar of jet planes 
or automobiles. Made in U.S.A., which 
was made in France, is theoretically 
about the assassinations of Ben Barka 
and President Kennedy, but is actually 
an incoherent collage of people and 
places. 

Not Bad at All. His latest movie, 
Weekend, which opened in Paris last 
month to typically mixed reviews, rep- 
resents the essence of Godard. A clas- 
sic highway traffic jam turns into a 
metaphor of civilization’s decline and 
pall, replete with torn bodies, mangled 
machines—and a roving band of mur- 
derous hippies slaughtering and raping 
as they fly. The final scene: a woman 
gnaws on a bone that, the script sug- 
gests, may be from the body of an 
English tourist. “Not bad. Not bad at 
all,” are the final words—if not the 
final judgment on the movie. 

Godard’s fatal flaw may well be his 
ability to make a film as easily and 
quickly as other men write letters: he 
has filmed as many as three movies a 
year. Almost always using the same 
trusted crew, Godard can wrap up a 
film in five or six weeks; to his produc- 
ers’ delight, he is never over budget. If 
he ever slows down, however, he may 
discover that the best is yet to be. 
After all, Antonioni and John Ford did 
not begin to make their finest films 
until they were past 40. For Godard, 
that milestone is still two years away. 


NEW MOVIES 


The Fox & Sweet November 

Sandy Dennis, with her wiggly mouth 
and widdershins acting style, might as 
well have a curl in the middle of her 
forehead. Because when she is bad, she 
is horrid. In one of her two most re- 
cent roles, she is excellent, though the 
movie goes sour anyway. In the other, 
it is hard to tell which is more lu- 
dicrous—Sandy or the film. 


D. H. Lawrence was a paladin of ex- 
plicit sex in a world still impressed by 
censors; he might be surprised to see 
how his novella The Fox had to be 
fixed up for 1968 movie audiences. Sex 
had to be put in rather than taken out. 
Director Mark Rydell has seen fit to 
heat his movie up with three gratuitous 
physical set-tos—girl and man in hunt- 
ing cabin, girl and girl in bed, girl and 
herself in bathroom. The result is slick, 
sick psychological melodrama. 

Iwo girls are off by themselves try- 
ing to run a chicken farm in Canada 
with a lot of snow and icicles. Jill (Den- 
nis) is a fidgety fuss-budget with a 
scrambled face and a psyche to match. 
March (Anne Heywood) is cool, com- 
petent and controlled—the one who 
makes the decisions and mends_ the 
fences and blasts away with a shotgun 
at the red fox who regularly raids the 
chicken yard. Into this twitchy domestic- 
ity comes Paul (Keir Dullea), a mer- 
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WARNING! 
Language changes! 





should your 
dictionary! 


Older dictionaries cannot give you the 


thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years 
But the completely new Webster's 


Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new meanings 
130,000 entries. It is the only desk 
dictionary based on today’s unabridged 
authority: Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary 
Get Webster’s Seventh New Collegiate 
at book, department, or stationery stores. 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed. 


Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
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Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases, 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases —to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection, In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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HEYWOOD & DENNIS 
Slick and sick. 


chant seaman on leave who has arrived 
to visit his grandfather, the deceased 
owner of the farm. A take-over type, 
he quickly gets himself invited to stay, 
while Jill giggles flirtatiously and March 
watches, wary and aloof. But it is March 
he wants—to her grateful astonishment 
and Jill’s bitter chagrin. 

Paul’s courtship catalyzes the lesbian 
relationship between the two girls, and 
for a while the triangle is a well-es- 
tablished and valid dramatic situation, 
But the creaky, mechanical ending (for 
which Lawrence deserves the blame) is 
a culpable cop-out. The actors deserve 
better. Anne Heywood, despite her non- 
derangeable makeup, is suitably tense 
and sensual, while Keir Dullea at least 
looks remarkably like a fox in a hen- 
house. And Sandy Dennis makes the 
neurotic Jill fully as enraging and pa- 
thetic as she should be. 


Sweet November is a little love sto- 
ry that should be fey, funny, touching 
and bittersweet. Instead it is foolish, lu- 
gubrious, sloppy and saccharine. Flash- 
ing her little half-smiles in all direc- 
tions, Sandy is supposed to be a 
delicious young thing who picks up 
men and takes them home to share her 
bed for a month at a time in order to al 
leviate their hang-ups, or whatever, An- 
thony Newley is supposed to be an 
upright box manufacturer who becomes 
Mr. November. 

Lots of self-consciously kooky things 
happen in Sandy's kooky apartment, 
with its kooky metal staircase and the 


kooky neighbors running in and out, 
By the end of November, of course, 


the two are very much in love, but still 
Newley has to leave at midnight on the 
30th as per agreement. Why? The truth 
is that she has some unspecified fatal ill- 
ness and doesn’t want him = around 
“when it happens.” So out he goes 
into the snow, while Sandy bravely 
and inanely tells her next client how 
beautiful it is going to be in December. 
And how jejune in January. 





The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


Ilinois Champaign WDWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WOAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Indian- 
apolis WIRE 1430, Kokomo WIOU 1350, 
Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 1340, 
South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920 


Michigan Detroit WJR 760, Escanaba WDBC 
680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo 
WKZO 590, Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis WCCO 830. 


Missouri St. Louis KMOX 1120, Sikeston 
KMPL 1520. 


New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 
1410 


Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060, Cincinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 
Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 
WKBN 570 





Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
WWGO 1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns- 
town WARD 1490, Pittsburgh-McKeesport 
WEDO 810, Scranton WGB! 910, State Col- 


lege WRSC 1390, Uniontown WMBS 590. 









Virginia Charlottesville WINA 1070, Norfolk 
WTAR 790, Richmond WRNL 910, Roan- 
oke WDBJ 960, Staunton WAFC 900, 


West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Charles- 
ton WCHS 580, Fairmont WMMN 920, 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parkersburg 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 1490, Welch 
WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360, Mad- 
ison WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 
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The truth about Arthur Godfrey is that 
iT=W e) goy-[e (eor-t-J om coe-lak-l¥lel(-1u(e-Be) me) i(- 
“What's an audience?” says Godfrey. 
iad (-5 «| -10) 0) (- a elo Mh o\-10) 0) (- Morey eel-Meoysl-M oy aleve 
That's why his warmth, his smile, his whole style of 
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legend. It's why several million people want him around 
every weekday. For fifty minutes. On the radio. 
It's why even the commercials he does are a reason to listen. 
Find out when Arthur Godfrey is on from your CBS Radio 
station listed opposite. And tune in. You'll feel he’s 
oil abated (otelo cj slotstele Med le) <-) Bailey co)b MB ol-ve-lovelol hia 
And you'll be right. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first 
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Psychological Ground Zero 


DEATH IN LIFE: SURVIVORS OF HI- 
ROSHIMA by Robert Jay Lifton. 594 
pages. Random House. $10. 


John Hersey’s Hiroshima, published 
in 1946, consisted of 35,000 simple, me- 
ticulously arranged and muted words 
that told the story of six people who, a 
year earlier, had survived the biggest un- 
natural disaster in history. In that ac- 
count, eyes ran from sockets, flesh bub- 
bled from bone, a city disappeared in a 
flash. Yet the damage report was not 
complete, as Yale Research Psychiatrist 
Robert Jay Lifton shows in this com- 
passionate and important study of the 
malaise that still pollutes the spirits of 
many survivors. They are known as /i- 
bakusha (pronounced hi-bak-sha), which 
literally means “explosion-affected per- 
sons.” To the Japanese the word in- 
corporates the chill of such terms as 
zombie and leper. 

Low Esteem. Hibakusha, who num- 
ber about 90,000 and account for one- 
fifth of Hiroshima’s present population, 
are often refused employment on the 
grounds that they tire easily, lack drive 
or are prone to fatal malignancies. They 
are frequently shunned as mates for 
fear that they carry radiation-tainted 
genes. 

In general, Lifton discovered, hibaku- 
sha hold themselves in lower esteem 
than do other Japanese. In telling of 
the hibakusha experience, the late YOkO 
Ota, Japan's best-known writer of “A- 
bomb” literature (7own of Corpses, 
Human Rags), depreciated her work 
and herself with such statements as 
“Do | have the right to imagination? 
Can what I say about the dead ever be 
authentic?” A Japanese professor of 
English expressed the same idea with 
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HIROSHIMA VICTIMS SOON AFTER EXPLOSION 
In a corner of the house. 
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lines from T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets: 
“They can tell you, being dead: the com- 
munication of the dead is tongued with 
fire beyond the language of the living.” 

As is often the case in tragedy, the 
most affecting lines come from less tu- 
tored lips. A hospital worker, hideously 
disfigured at the age of 13, told Lifton: 
“I could not help believing that for a 
woman to lose her beauty is equivalent 
to death. All I could do was live in a cor- 
ner of my house.” 

Shame of the Living. Many of the 
75 hibakusha whom Lifton interviewed 
told of being torn between the gladness 
of survival and the pain of being alive 
because someone else was dead. In many 
cases, hibakusha survived because they 
ignored those in need. 

Lifton sees this “shame of the liv- 
ing.” as YOk6 Ota called it, as perhaps 
the most fundamental human guilt, 
“The survivor,” he writes, “can never, 
inwardly, simply conclude that it was 
logical and right for him, and not oth- 
ers, to survive. If [others] had not died, 
he would have had to; if he had not sur- 


vived, someone else would have.” In 
discussing this phenomenon, Lifton 


makes the argument that all men are 
survivors of Hiroshima. 

Encounters with mass death are not 
new to mankind, and, indeed, Lifton 
draws comparisons between hibakusha 
and the survivors of the plagues of the 
Middle Ages. But, he says, the man- 
made holocausts of the 20th century 
have imposed a series of real and sym- 
bolic encounters with death on a scale 
so huge as to envelop people with a gen- 
eralized psychic numbness. 

Work of Mourning. Lifton recalls 
that he once gave a lecture on Hi- 
roshima to a group of psychiatrists; 
some of them later told him that they re- 
sented subsequent speakers who dealt 
with ordinary concerns. He notes that 
a similar reaction occurred after Pres- 
ident Kennedy's assassination. To ac- 
complish what Freud called “the work 
of mourning”’—the process of coming 
to terms with loss—Americans remained 
giued to their TV sets, absorbing every 
detail of the killing and the funeral. 


When the stations returned to routine 
programming, many viewers felt an- 
noyed and let down. The work of 


mourning had “opened them up,” and 
had given them a sense of belonging to 
a continuous human race. 

Psychic “opening up,” Lifton 
cludes, becomes in itself a treasured ex 
perience. This is the goal of numerous 
emotional experiments in contemporary 
life—including the use of psychedelic 
drugs. Lifton is quick to add, however, 
that these drugs can produce their own 
brand of psychic numbing. 

In its breadth and richness, Death in 
Life has the potential of becoming a 
treasured experience. It only needs peo- 
ple willing and patient enough to con- 
front it—which is to say, people will- 
ing to confront themselves. 
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DAVID KAHN 
Cribs from the character. 
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THE CODEBREAKERS by David Kahn. 
1,164 pages. Macmillan. $14.95. 


In his letters to Cicero, Julius Caesar 
employed a cipher in which each char- 
acter was replaced by one standing three 
places down the alphabet—thus D stood 
for a, E for 6, F for c, etc. Mary Queen 
of Scots wrote conspiratory messages in 
cipher; when intercepted and interpreted 
by England’s first great cryptanalyst, 
Thomas Phelippes, they helped bring 
Mary to the chopping block. In the U.S., 
Benedict Arnold employed — several 
codes, including one that was keyed to 
Volume I of the fifth Oxford edition of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

Such are some of the nuggets from 
the cryptologic trove amassed by Da- 
vid Kahn, past president of the Amer- 
ican Cryptogram Association. His huge 
volume shows how the science of cryp- 
tology has influenced the course of na- 
tions and the fate of rulers and rogues, 
soldiers and statesmen, poets and pi- 
rates. The speed with which the Navy 
switched codes following the Pueblo cri- 
sis is only the latest public indication 
of cryptology’s continuing importance. 

Since the purpose of codes is se- 
crecy, there probably cannot ever be a 
“definitive” book on the subject. Still, 
Kahn, an ex-reporter, has produced an 
astonishingly thorough study. He deals 
not only with the codebreakers but also 
with the codemakers and nearly every- 
one of any consequence who has ever 
used codes—or seriously thought about 
them. As he guides the reader through 
the difficulties of steganography (invisi- 
ble ink, microdots), monalphabetics 
(simple, one-alphabet systems, such as 
the one described in the box, next page), 
and polyalphabetics (many alphabets 
used in the same cipher message), Kahn 
keeps his subject lively and even dra- 


Solution: Caesar's Code. 
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matic. He describes, for example, how 
cryptology helped get the U.S. into one 
world war— and helped shorten another. 

The Purple Code. The World War I 
episode concerns the notorious telegram 
sent by the German Foreign Minister, 
Arthur Zimmermann, to his envoy in 
Mexico; in code it stated Germany’s in- 
tention of opening unlimited submarine 
warfare against the U.S. and offered 
various bribes to get Mexico's support. 
Decoded by British cryptanalysts, the 
telegram provided President Wilson 
with telling evidence to support the 
U.S. declaration of war on Germany. 

As for World War II, almost every- 
one knows that the U.S. broke Japan's 
highest level “Purple Code” before Pearl 
Harbor. But precious few realize what 
the breakthrough entailed, The code was 
based on a rotor system—mazes of wires 
connecting two or more alphabetic ro- 
tors that change ciphers at every punch 
of a keyboard. The use of two rotors 


permits 676 different cipher positions; 
five rotors provide 11,881,376 codes. 

The solution of the Purple Code fell 
to the U.S. Army Signal Corps’ chief 
cryptologist, William Friedman, whom 
Kahn calls the world’s greatest code ex- 
pert. Friedman and his superb team 
had a head start. For example, they 
had already solved lower-level codes, 
and were familiar with common Jap- 
anese forms, such as “I have the honor 
to inform Your Excellency.” As Kahn 
says, “these constituted virtual cribs.” 

After intense effort, the cryptanalysts 
arrived at a good pencil-and-paper ana- 
logue of the Purple Code. That was 
only the beginning. From there they 
went on to construct their own model 
of Japan’s encoding machine, which 
“spewed sparks and made loud whir- 
ring noises,” but worked. 

Other Galaxies. Foreknowledge of 
Japanese intentions helped the U.S. in 
the battles of Coral Sea and Midway, 


undoubtedly gaining crucial time for 
the U.S, to prepare its final blows. But 
the personal toll on Friedman was tre- 
mendous: “The despair of the long 
weeks when the problem seemed in- 
soluble, the repeated dashings of uplift- 
ed hopes, the tension and the frustra- 
tion and the urgency and the secrecy 
all converged and hammered furiously 
upon his skull.” He collapsed, but three 
months after his breakdown, Friedman 
returned to work, although in a less de- 
manding area. Today, at 76, he lives in 
Washington in retirement. 

His coup is now in the past. What of 
the future? For several years, radio an- 
tennas in the U.S., Britain, France, Rus- 
sia and Australia have been scanning 
other galaxies, on the off-chance that 
some sort of creature might be sending 
signals to earth. When and if such a 
communication is established, it is cer- 
tain that it will require cryptanalysts to 
read the message. 


HOW TO SOLVE A CIPHER 


The expert cryptanalyst and the Sunday-puzzle expert 
alike rely on the fact that letters have their own personali- 
ties. As David Kahn writes: “To the casual observer, 
they may look as alike as troops lined up for inspection, 
but just as the sergeant knows his men as ‘the gold- 
brick,” ‘the kid,’ ‘the reliable soldier,’ so the cryptanalyst 
knows the letters of the alphabet.” 

Consider this simple cryptogram: 


GJXXN 
GINUG 
FTUIN 
TUCQG 
GHHAF 
HOGLN 
OGHTN 
TJUCE 


YNFGO 
NAFZN 
ZGAEU 
UHCNU 
UCHNP 
CGJXY 
HHGIU 
BYNFG 


GGOTZ 
JFNZV 
ZANFG 
OGOTH 
NUZHY 
FQZNG 
ABNTO 
AFHYN 


WMOHY JTKTA MTXOB 
NEAJF HYOTW GOTHY 
NLNFU TXNXU FNEJC INHYA 
JOHOA TCJXK HYNUV OCOHQ 
NCUTW JUWNA EHYNA FOWOT 
OFUVC NZJHT AHNGG NTHOU 
TWGNT HNTXN AEBUF KNFYO 
GACJH QOATAE I0COH UFOXO 


NUCOT 
QHYNG 


First, count the frequency of each letter in the text: 


17 413 0 
A BC D 
36 25 1 5 
Tie Be 


VITO 2 512.3 2 2 
EFGHuUIS KL 
0 02320 3 6 913 8 
RST WWXY Zz 


For a 200-letter cryptogram, an appropriate frequency 
table for English looks like this: 


tom 
7 6 


LETTER: a begs F oh 4 
FREQUENCY: 16 3 6 821 4 31213 
LETTER: no 
FREQUENCY: 14 16 


k 
1 


j 

ps 
Bare Uw we M2 

3 


4%2131218 6 2 14% 

Since “every letter has a cluster of preferred associa- 
tions that constitute its most distinguishing characteristic,” 
the next step is to set up a contact chart. This shows 
how often each letter precedes and is succeeded by each 
other letter. From this it is clear that N in the ciphertext 
stands for plaintext e: it is the most frequently used let- 
ter, and associates more often with more different char- 
acters than does any other letter. 

The other high-frequency plaintext vowels, a, i and 0, 
tend to avoid one another. A contact chart would show 
that three of the most common letters in the ciphertext 
—O, U and A—are the most mutually exclusive. OA 
appears twice, OU once, and UO, UA, AO and AU not 
at all. But NU appears five times in the cryptogram. It 
happens that the most frequent English vowel diagraph 
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is ea. Thus it is a good bet that U=a. Similarly, since the 
combination jo is most frequent among the three dis- 
sident vowels in English, assume that it is represented in 
the cipher by OA. Therefore O=i and A=o. 

So far, the four most common vowels have been ten- 
tatively identified. Now for consonants. An easy-to-spot 
characteristic of plaintext n is that it is preceded 80% of 
the time by vowels. The contact chart shows that ci- 
phertext T is preceded 17 times out of 23 by ciphertext 
N. O, U, or A. Put T down torn. 

To the cryptanalyst, ciphertext Y is also significant. In 
the cryptogram, it runs before N and never follows it; at 
the same time, it always follows H and never precedes 
it. This is the usual behavior of plaintext h: the diagraph 
he is commonplace, but ef is unusual; th is the most fre- 
quent diagraph of all, but /it less so. Therefore, in the 
cryptogram, Y=/ and H should equal ¢. 

So far, 160 of the 280 letters in the cipher have been 
tentatively identified. The solution (in the first six cipher 
groups) would look like this: 


GJXXNGGOTZNUCOTWMOHYJTKTAMTXOB 
e in eain ithn no ni 


Now it becomes possible to find familiar words in 
plain English. For example, the letters ith appear near 
the beginning. Guessing that this could stand for with, 
the analyst assumes that M=w. He tries that idea out in 
other places where M appears in the ciphertext. Down 
the line this produces the sequence with-n-nown. This 
Suggests: with unknown, in which case J would equal u, 
and K would equal k. 

By now, the only two high-frequency plaintext letters 
remaining are r and s. Assume that F stands for r and 
G for s, If this is so, then the first nine letters in the mes- 
sage would read: 


GJXXNGGOT 
suo essin 


From this, success in leaps to mind, meaning that X=c. 
Each clue begets new clues until the cipher is solved. 
The cryptogram reads: 

“Success in dealing with unknown ciphers is mea- 
sured by these four things in the order named: persever- 
ance, careful methods of analysis, intuition, luck. The 
ability at least to read the language of the original text 
is very desirable but not essential.” Such is the opening 
sentence of Parker Hitt's Manual for the Solution of Mili- 
tary Ciphers. 








Are these men jet specialists or bankers? 


First of all, Milton Haase, George Bergland and their 
associates at The First National Bank of Chicago are 
bankers. Banking is their business 


But they know the financial complexities of the aero- 
space industry as well as they know banking. They've 
spent much of their careers helping aerospace execu- 
tives solve money problems 


That makes the difference in doing business with 


The First. We're organized to specialize in over 100 
businesses and industries. We have been since 1905 


The benefits are clear 


We talk your language because it's our business to 
keep up to date on your industry's problems and credit 
needs. We're ready to help you—quickly 


When you want to talk to bankers who know your 
industry and talk your language, just call The First. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Building with Chicago and the nation since 1863 & Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














After coffee... 
enjoy Benedictine 
Nothing so flatters your guests as serving them 
Benedictine. For there is only one Benedictine—the 
noble after-dinner liqueur made for over 400 years 


at Fecamp, France—the world’s most 
distinguished liqueur. 


Payataiterit: 








Coffee D.O.M 
Discover the newest thing in coffee by 
adding 1% ozs. of Benedictine D.O.M | 
La Grande Liqueur Franca 





BENEDICTINE 








o—_ up of strong hot cofice, topped off with 
= = fresh whipped cream. For a set of 
inique Coffee D.O.M ceramic 
mugs send $5.00 to Benedictine, Dept. D 
Box 4410, Grand Central Station, 
New York, N.Y. 1001 
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Business 
in the 
Far East? 


Whether you're flying to meet bankers 
in Tokyo, merchants in Hong Kong, or 
setting up a subsidiary in Seoul .. . 
here’s something you should know: 
Northwest can get you there up to 8 
hours faster. Tokyo: a trendly met 
Think of it I= 


A jull working day. A good night's sleep 
That's what you Can save when you tly 
Northwest to the Orient 
I { because we don't take you the way 
most airlines do (across the mid-Pacitu 
Instead, we tly you nonstop trom Seattle 
to Tokyo — in less than half a day! 
SO, you can sec why we don't reter just 
to “The Far Last,” anymore. We say 
It's Not-So-Far East on Northwest 
Why not join us next trip? 
Take a not-so-long tlight to our 
Not-So-Far East.” You'll discover that 
saving & hours is more than good traveling 


It's good business 


Taiwan: riding a pedicab 
Northwest thes to more place n the Onent 


in downtown Taipet 


from more U.S. cities than any other 
airline. (See map.) Choose trom 23 weekly 
thiehts. For reservations, call Northwest 


Onent Aidines, or your travel agent 





Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East” 





Hong Kong: a sampan heading tor Korea: sightseeing at Seoul's Kyong-Bok Palace 
the thoating restaurant 


Its Not-So-Far East 
on Northwest. 





NORTHWEST ORIENT 


THE FANAET 






Myra the Messiah 


MYRA BRECKINRIDGE by Gore Vidal 
264 pages. Little, Brown. $5.95 


“It began upstairs when he tore my 
clothes off in the closet. Then he raped 
me standing up with a metal ‘clothes 
hanger twisted around my neck, choking 
me. I could hardly breathe. It was exquis- 
ite! Then one thing led to- another 
Those small attentions a girl like me 
cherishes . . A lighted cigarette 
stubbed out on my derriere, a complete 
beating with his great thick heavy leath- 
er belt. . . All the usual fun things.” 

Is the Olympia Press alive and pub- 
lishing in Boston? Has literary decency 
fallen so low—or has fashionable camp 
risen that high? 

This novel brings up such questions 
because Gore Vidal is a reasonably se- 
rious writer: his credentials, if haphaz- 
ard, are all in order. Although he has 
taken time out to run for Congress as 
a Democrat in 1960 and to haunt tele- 


vision panels as a sort of sexy Schle- 
singer or political Capote, he has al- 
ways been primarily a working novelist 
(Julian), playwright (Visit to a Small 
Planet), and critic (Rocking the Boat). 
Nothing in the versatile Vidal's past 
will quite prepare the reader for Myra 
Breckinridge. Vidal and his publisher, 
insisting that the sexual problems of 
the title character represent a suspense 
element vital to the novel's enjoyment, 
coquettishly plead that the book not be 
reviewed at all. However, anyone who 
has been to far-off, murky Venice—or 
just down to the local fag bar—will rec- 
ognize Myra’s true gender long before 
Vidal coyly pronounces the paradigm 
And in all conscience it can be report 
ed that the key to Myra’s sexual-identi- 


ty crisis is about as crucial as the sound 
track to a stag film 
Power Play. Which indeed the plot re 


sembles. Myra is actually a Myron who 
has had a Christine Jorgensen-type op- 
eration and is passing through Holly- 
wood, trying to rape havoc upon un- 





JACKET FROM “MYRA 
Raping havoc upon the unwary. 
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Is this any way 
to treat your streets? 


Keep your home beautiful — keep America beautiful 


You walk and drive—you live on your city’s streets. They’re part 
of your home. Why litter your city, your home? Why litter your 
America? Litter is ugly and unhealthy and dangerous. Cleaning it 
up costs millions in taxes you help pay. Every litter bit hurts you. 


Litter doesn’t throw itself away; 
litter doesn't just happen. People 
cause it—and only people can pre- 
vent it. ‘‘People’’ means you. 






 litterbit 7: 
} hurts Yuu f 






Keep America Beautiful. 
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Birth control _, 


Its dilemmas and debates. 
lts advocates and 
antagonists. Its methods 
and techniques. Its impact 
and its portents. A candid, 
illuminating inquiry by 
author Ernest Havemann. 


Birth Control is a full 
and factual exploration of a rp" Metno 
world- wits issue. 120 vital pages of je nage tt Sieg Macon 
text, illustrated by 85 photographs, many fon acie nein trove 
TIME] !n color. Available now, $1.95 thods On the ton 
Waa in soft cover wherever books and af 
BooKs Magazines are sold. (Hard cover, $3.95.) 
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GORE VIDAL 
Shaped by the screen. 


wary heterosexual males. To Myra, sex 
involves power play, with more power 
than play: the book’s most harrowing 
scene is Myra’s cruel seduction and hu- 
miliating buggery, with an artificial 
penis, of an all-American male 

What makes the novel a litthe more 
than a flighty drag is Vidal's stylish 
and erudite sense of humor, his sharp 
pokes at intellectually provocative 
themes, and his spoofing of literary 
forms: the book, he says, is really “a 
send-up on the nouvelle roman.” In 
that vein, he offers metaphor after met- 
uphor based upon far-out late-show con- 
ceils (“I whispered like Phyllis Thaxter 
in Thirty Seconds over Tokyo”). And 
he makes it Myra’s thesis that the flicks 
of 1931 to 1945, if not the high point 
of Western culture, were certainly the 
most formative influence upon anyone 
who came of age during that “post-Gu- 
tenberg and pre-Apocalypse”™ era 

Bogey to Norman. This is Vidal's per- 
sonal notion as well. He firmly believes 
that the screen, not literature, shaped 
his generation of writers. “Without Bo- 
gart,.” he says, “there could be no Nor- 
man Mailer. Without George Arliss,” 
he adds with a Disraeli-ish gleam, “there 
wouldn't have been me.” 

The idea produces a nice, satirical 
swing in Myra. An even wilder swing, 
about which Vidal may or may not be 
serious, is the image of Myra as the sym- 
bolic solution for the population explo 
sion. “She is a kind of messiah,” says 
Vidal. In other words, the remedy for 
overpopulation might be homosexuality 

The novel’s subject matter has al- 
ready produced advance sales of more 
than 40,000 copies. The thought has 
even occurred to Vidal that it could 
make a movie. “I showed Myra to 
Jane Fonda.” he says. “She read it 
four times, and then said, ‘I don’t think 
I know how to play it.” 
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Engineers and Programmers: 
Come work where IBM is 
developing a whole new way 





to talk to computers. 


The message on our pencil tells the story. 

The IBM 1287 Optical Reader is the first 
mass-produced machine to read hand- 
printed numbers. With the right kind of 
program, it translates hand-printed num- 
bers into machine language and feeds the 
information directly into a computer. It’s a 
whole new way of talking to computers. 

The 1287 is already on the market, but 

we're still going strong on the further de- 
velopment of optical character recognition. 
And that’s only one of the exciting projects 
for engineers and programmers at IBM 
Rochester. 
Engineers: IBM Rochester designs and 
builds some of the most advanced document- 
handling mechanisms in the country. Be- 
sides our Optical Reader, for example, we 
developed the first commercially successful 
machine that selectively punches holes in 
cards at the rate of 160 times per second. 
Maybe you can help us do it even faster. 

Here are the kinds of engineers we need. 

Mechanical, Electrical, Electronic, Indus- 
trial and Chemical, All these openings call 
for a B.S. or M.S. 
Programmers: The field for advancement 
at IBM Rochester is wide open. We’re grow- 
ing fast, and right now we have openings 
in seven different groups. One of which is 
designing a total package for a new compu- 
ter system. 

Other areas you might work in are nu- 
merical analysis, engineering analysis, me- 
chanical-design automation, medical appli- 
cations, System 360 pr wrams,and program 
testing. You should have a B.S. or M.S, 
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An ideal place to live: These openings 
are in our growing facility in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

Don’t jump to conclusions about this town 
(pop. 50,000). It has many advantages 
you'd normally find only in a big city. The 
Mayo Clinic and a major IBM facility help 
to give it an unusually high percentage of 
professional residents. 

The school system is excellent. In fact, 75 

percent of the high school graduates go on 
to further schooling. And there are plenty 
of sports, cultural, and recreational activi- 
ties in every season. You can enjoy the Min- 
neapolis Symphony in the winter, for exam- 
ple, and three uncrowded golf courses in the 
summer. Typical commuting time is only 5 
to 10 minutes. (And you're only about 1 
hour and 10 minutes away from the NFL 
Vikings and Minnesota Twins.) 
Look things over before you move: If 
you qualify for one of our openings, we'll 
invite you to come out and take a first-hand 
look—at our expense. Travel, meals, and 
lodging are on us. It'll give you an oppor- 
tunity to find out exactly what you'd be 
working on. You'll meet your prospective 
boss and the people you’d be working with. 
And you'd learn about our schools, shop- 
ping, and community life. 

A lot of our people who moved here used 
to think a big city was the only place to live. 
But Rochester changed their minds. So if 
the job challenge sounds like the kind you 
want, send us a resume or outline of your 
experience. Write to Robert Lewkowicz, 
IBM Corporation, Dept. NC5-03, Highway 52 


and Northwest 37th Street, 
Rochester, Minnesota 55901. IBM 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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From the moment 
your shipment leaves 
the ground,we never 
hye tam uvelcracrlerelein 
up in the air! 





When a Flying Tiger plane takes off, so does Tigers’ special q The Airfreight Specialist 


Advance Manifest System. We teletype every Tiger office from coast ea FLYING 


to coast information about every shipment aboard — names of 


shipper and consignee, number of pieces, total weight, arrival time, TIGER Ome 


special instructions. If you have a question, a phone call-to yous ry 
nearest Tiger office gets you the answer. In minutes. Day or night. LINE wy 
Tigers’ Advance Manifest System is simple. And dependable. 3 
Even if you never have to use it, it’s nice to know it’s there. Los Angeles, California 90009 


World Headquarters: International Airport 








ROOF + EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE KY 


make yourself a swinger 


Something happens when 

you mix a iigger of Early Times, 

a couple of rocks, a little sparkling 
water and Bar-Tender’s Instant Whisky 
ur Mix in a glass. What happens? 
“The Swinger” happens. Instantly. 
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ORDINARY FILTER KING 


PALL MALL GOLD 100’s 


Pall Mall Gold 100’s has more fine tobacco. And an extra long 
filter, too. So it travels the smoke longer, filters the smoke 
farther, and makes it milder. Puff for puff, milder than ever. 


Puff for puff, milder than ever. 
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